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Success Founded on Achievement 


Numerically the years from 1905 to the present time are com- 
paratively unimportant; in the matter of accomplishment they 
loom inealeulably large, in the lumber trade of the Southwest es- 
pecially. They are fraught with significance, for example, in the 
ventures and accomplishments of Robert W. Wier, of Houston, 
Tex. They mark transition in his fortunes from the incorporation 
and conduct of small beginnings in the lumber trade to ownership 
and active management of two of that substantial class of enter- 
prises that dignify the lumber in- 
dustry of the Southwest. In 1905 
Mr. Wier and associates organized 
the Central Lumber Co., with yards 
in Houston and Beaumont, Tex., a 
retail business capitalized at $25,- 
000. Two years later he was the 
prime factor in organizing the 
R. W. Wier Lumber Co., capital- 
ized at $200,000. Of that concern 
and of the Wier Long Leaf Lum- 
ber Co., correspondingly substan- 
tial and incorporated in 1917, he is 
president—progress that indicates 
in a measure his standing as a man- 
ufacturer and business man in a 
lumber center where ability and 
accomplishment only are signifi- 
cant. 

Robert Withrow Wier is a Texan 
by adoption. He was born in a 
section redolent of sugar and cot- 
ton—in Avoyelles Parish, Louisi- 
ana; but his interests and inclina- 
tions all center in the Lone Star 
State. He is of Scotch antecedents. 
His parents were Thomas D. Wier 
and Margaret Flora (Campbell) 
Wier. His early education was se- 
cured in the public and graded 
schools of his native town. His 
luiber education began in 1896 
wit the Whitecastle Lumber & 
Shingle Co., of Whitecastle, La., of 
which at that time the late William 
Cs:neron was president. There he 
la'{ the foundation of a compre- 
heusive study of every branch of 
tlic timber and lumber business that 
h.s continued uninterruptedly and 
inielligently to this day and that has resulted in a grasp of 
conditions that is rarely equalled even among the stalwarts of 
the lumber industry of the Southwest. With the Whitecastle 
ec ceern Mr. Wier remained three years. At the end of his third 
year as a lumberman he abandoned that calling, but only 
tonporarily, for another of the leading industries of the South- 
west, the oil business. He went to Houston, Tex., as secretary of 

J. W. Davis Oil Co., which was succeeded by the Southwestern 
(il Co., in the organizing of which Mr. Wier was active. It oper- 
ied the first independent oil refinery in Texas. Mr. Wier was 

‘ assistant treasurer, as well as its secretary. 

In 1907 Mr. Wier was the dominating figure in the organization 
of the R. W. Wier Lumber Co. That concern had mill properties 
cated at Texla, Tex., and operated in shortleaf southern pine. 
ne timber adjacent to the Texla plant was practically cut out in 
917, but the R. W. Wier Lumber Co. continued in active opera- 
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ROBERT WITHROW WIER, OF HOUSTON, TEX.; 
A Live Influence in the Southern Pine Industry 


tion, as marketing factor for the Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co., which 
was organized early in 1917. Mr. Wier purchased from the Lutcher, 
Stark & Brown interests, of Orange, 90,000 acres of virgin longleaf 
southern pine in Newton, Jasper and Sabine counties, Texas, and 
in this timber, at a point named Wiergate, was erected the mill 
of the Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co., which has a chartered rail- 
road that has direct connection with the Gulf Coast lines at New- 
ton, Tex. This plant began operating in September, 1918. It has 
an annual capacity of 60,000,000 
feet of lumber, single shift, with 
complete dry kilns and planers and 
twenty years’ supply of timber 
behind it. 

The officers of the R. W. Wier 
Lumber Co. are Robert W. Wier, 
president ; B. F. Bonner, vice presi- 
dent; Thomas P. Wier, secretary 
and treasurer. Of the Wier Long 
Leaf Lumber Co. the officers are 
Robert W. Wier, president; C. P. 
Myer, vice president and general 
manager; Thomas P. Wier, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

A brief outline of the equipment 
at Wiergate is here pertinent as in- 
dicative of the manufacturing pos- 
sibilities at that point. The sawmill 
at Wiergate is the largest in Texas. 
It has two double-eutting bands 
and a circular saw, cutting from the 
smallest sizes to timbers 60 feet in 
length and dressing them up to 
24x30 inches; complete dry kilns, 
planers, railroad, logging outfit and 
all the other approved equipment. 

The Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co. 
is under efficient direction that is 
unexcelled in the Southwest and is 
fortified with a detailed knowledge 
of the needs of every class of lum- 
ber consumers and ability to meet 
them quickly, thoroly and under- 
standingly. 

In the commercial life of his see- 
tion of Texas Robert W. Wier is a 
power to be reckoned with, but 
personally he is strongly averse to 
publicity. Like others of his eall- 
ing in the prime of life, he takes a wholesome interest in commend- 
able matters civic, national, political, but he is firmly entrenched 
‘on the side lines’’ in politics. He has never held nor sought 
office. His kind of citizenship is that which effectively guides the 
determination of the intelligent voter, as is illustrated by 
his capable oceupancy of the office of president of the Young 
Men’s Democratic Club of Houston. He is past president of the 
Houston Chamber of Commerce, past exalted ruler of the Benev- 
olent and Protective Order of Elks and holds membership in the 
respective Masonic bodies, in the Houston, Country and Lumber- 
men’s clubs and in other important lumbermen’s organizations. 

Mr. Wier has an ideal to which he is devoted to the subordina- 
tion and even exclusion of self—the policy of the Wier enterprises, 
which policy is the keenest, jealously exercised solicitade for his 
customers’ interests and for rigorous maintenance of the untarn- 
ished reputation associated with the name Wier. 
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California White Pine 


Everywhere it is recognized as the 
wood that has no substitute. Its 
soft fibre and wide range of uses 
makes it a profitable wood for 
both the retail dealer and wood- 
working factory. When you want 
big values try 


Weed Quality Factory 
Lumber, Bevel Siding, 
Lath and Lumber 


Write our Sales Agent 
The Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

For Delivered Prices 


“Makes Good” with Ultra-exacting Buyers 





Weed Lumber Company 


WEED, CALIFORNIA 


_ 








Write our Sales Agent 
The Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
For Delivered Prices 


























Band Mill, 
Tipler, Wis. 





Hardwood Specialists 


Write us any time for anything in 


Hard Maple, Birch, 
Soft Grey Elm, Basswood 


Also 


Hardwood Piling, Ties, 
Cedar Poles and Posts. 


Tipler -Grossman 


Manufacturers 


and Wholesalers Lumber Co. 


Northern Hardwoods 


503 Bellin-Buchanan « . 
Green Bay, Building, Wisconsin 
WATCH THIS SPACE. 

















Douglas Fir 


Long Timbers 
Our Specialty 


Can always furnish for quick 


shipment long timbers any 
size up to 110 feet long. 


Can Surface Timbers 
Up to 24” x 30” 


Mail or wire us your inquiries 


The Westport Lumber Company 


mr 
Lumber <Sw> Lath 
Sales Office: . 


1406 Northwestern Bank Building Mills: 
Portland, Oregon Westport, Oregon 
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Lumbermen Issue Manifesto 
Against Strike Agitators 


In our training camps during the war the mili- 
tary maxim, ‘‘The best defense is offense’’ was 
insistently impressed upon the men preparing for 
overseas service. The result was that ‘‘ Hindy’s’’ 
veterans were establishing new speed records Ber- 
lin-ward soon after our boys moved up to the front. 
Lieut. Col. Roosevelt applied the same maxim 
vhen he said ‘‘ The best way to meet Bolshevism is 
head on.’’?’ The recent action of Wausau (Wis.) 
employers in the face of a threatened general strike 
o all industrial establishments is perhaps hardly 
to be described as ‘‘offense,’’ but on the other 
hand it is a long way from supine submission. Cer- 
tainly it is meeting the situation ‘‘head on.’’ The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ventures the prediction 
that the courageous and patriotic course taken will 
knock the props from under the agitators who are 
seeking to hatch trouble, and that they will find 
t expedient to abandon their nefarious schemes; 
or, if strikes actually are called in any plant or 
plants, that they will be short lived. Learning that 
labor agitators were seeking to arouse discontent 
among their employees and bring about strikes 
nearly fifty of the leading industrial concerns 
united in publishing, in the Jan. 31 issue of the 
‘Vausau Daily Record-Herald a full page announce- 
ment headed ‘*To Our Employees and the General 
Public,’? reading as follows: 

‘‘Inasmuch as certain organizers and paid labor 
agitators now working in this city and vicinity 
have announced their intention of bringing about 
in the near future a general strike in all industrial 
piants for the purpose of establishing a closed 


shop policy in all such plants, we believe it is only 
fair to our employees and the public that we de- 
clare the principles for which we openly and 
squarely stand. 

‘*We believe that the only sound principle on 
which business can be conducted is that known 
as the open shop principle, under which men may 
seek employment and employees are selected and 
retained on their merit, without regard to whether 
they do or do not belong to any labor union; and 
we are opposed to the closed shop principle, which 
denies employment to those who are not members 
of a union. 

‘We have heretofore conducted our various busi- 
ness enterprises on the open shop plan and will 
continue to do so. Wausau has heretofore been a 
peaceful and prosperous community, and can con- 
tinue so if radical unionists, agitators and walking 
delegates find that they can not make their livings 
out of those who work and honestly earn their 
money. The agitators’ policy of rule or ruin is not 
of benefit to this community, and people elsewhere 
have learned to their sorrow that permitting four 
or five agitators to stop all industry in a com- 
munity of over 20,000 people in an endeavor to 
establish themselves in control and to dictate when 
and where you can work and where you can not 
work is a disastrous thing for all concerned. The 
only person who gains is the agitator. 

‘*Therefore we have adopted the following 
policy, which each and every one of us endorses and 
proposes to stand by; and, opposed to the threats 
that are now being made by these agitators we 
hereby announce that it will not be necessary for 
any employee to be a union member to secure em- 
ployment from or to continue in the employment 
of any of the undersigned employers: ’’ 


The Wausau Policy 


1.—Employ working men and women without any 
regard whatsoever to the fact that they do or do not 
belong to any labor organizations. 

2.—Base the pay of such employees upon their in- 
dividual skill, ability and industry. 

3.—Pay employees as high wages as existing con- 
ditions will permit. 


4.—Maintain reasonable working hours and the 
best working conditions possible, consistent with the 
line of industry. 


5.—Expect from each employee an honest day’s 
work, performed to the best of his ability. 


6.—Protect every man and woman in the lawful 
exercise of his or her natural right to earn a liveli- 
hood. 


7.—Recognize the right of employees to submit 
any and all complaints and wage questions to their 
employers, either individually, collectively, or by 
committee from thcir number. 
8.—Deny the right of outside parties to interfere 
in matters arising between employee and employer. 
9.—Demand that there be justice and the square 

deal for all, and license and special privilege for none. 

10.—Indorse and support every organization, 
whether of employers, employees or the general public 
standing for law and order and for the rights of 
American citizens. 

Included in the forty-eight concerns signing the 
manifesto are the following engaged in the lumber 
business, or closely allied lines, sueh as the manu- 
facture of boxes, shooks and veneers: Brooks & 
Ross Lumber Co.; B. Heinemann Lumber Co.; 
Goodwillie Bros.; Jacob Mortenson Lumber Co.; 
J. M. Kuebler Co.; Underwood Veneer Co.; Wausau 
Box & Lumber Co.; Wausau Lumber Co.; Wiscon- 
sin Box*Co.; Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that such 
an open and above board declaration of principles 
as the Wausau manufaeturers have publicly made 
not only deserves to win out, but will win out, 
against the skulking methods of strike propagand- 
ists and the surreptitious hand-to-hand circulation 
of literature attacking the foundations of govern- 
ment and law. Congratulations to the Wausau 
lumbermen and their colleagues in other lines who 
framed and stand back of the ‘‘ Wausau Policy.’’ 


In the report of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association in this issue, Manager Hornby, 
of the Dover Lumber Co., Dover, Idaho, is quoted 
as relating an incident concerning a purchase of 
Forest Service timber by his company. It was 


unable to operate in the timber during the war 
because its industry was declared nonessential and 
it has not been able to obtain sufficient labor since. 
The Forest Service has now canceled the contract 
because the timber was not cut within the specified 
time. A similar experience in eastern Oregon was 
also reported. 

Possibly the United States Forest Service will a 
little later be anxious to have some other western 
lumbermen bid at the United States Forest Serv- 
ice sales. It would not lose money by being a little 
more fair and equitable under such cireumstances 
as are here reported. 
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Practical Knowledge of Building 
Is a Valuable Asset 


Sometimes the shaft from a bow ‘‘drawn at a 
venture’’ flies straight to an unseen mark. To 
illustrate: There appeared in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN of Dec. 27 (page 76) an editorial com- 
menting upon a ‘‘want ad’’ that shortly before 
had appeared in a western newspaper, to the effect 
that ‘‘an experienced carpenter with a college edu- 
cation’’ desired a position as manager of a lum- 
ber yard. The editorial said, among other things, 
that a practical knowledge of carpentry was a valu- 
able asset in such a position, and that—all other 
factors being equal—a man possessing knowledge 
and experience in that line ought to be able to sell 
more lumber than one without those advantages. 
It was further stated that a college education, if 
unaccompanied by a swelled head, ought to mean 
increased efficiency in managing a lumber yard, 
as in any other occupation where a trained mind 
counted for anything. These remarks were rather 
incidental, the main body of the editorial dealing 
with a different, tho a related, theme. This week 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN received the following 
interesting letter, written by a young man in the 
State of New York: 

‘*T was greatly surprised and very much inter- 
ested in an article which I ran across in your Dec. 
27 issue, entitled ‘A College Educated Carpenter 
Ought to Be Able to Sell Lumber.’ I never saw 
an article just like it, for it fitted my case exactly. 
I am a carpenter and I have a college education. 
I am not the particular person who wrote the ad- 
vertisement referred to, but I am in the same boat, 
so to speak. I might add that I have had con- 
siderable experience in accounting and office man- 
agement. Partly from curiosity and partly from 
a hope that something to my advantage might come 
from it I am writing you. I am 27 years old, 
healthy and ambitious, and looking for an oppor- 
tunity to make a living (plus 10 percent) for my- 
self and family, and wish to miss no chance of 
finding it.’’ 

It is hardly necessary to state that the purpose 
of publishing this letter is not, primarily, to put 
the writer in touch with possible employers, such 
matters properly belonging in the advertising 
rather than the editorial columns. Nevertheless, 
if any employer is interested, the young man’s 
name and address will gladly be supplied. The 
chief reason for its publication is that it affords a 
text for reiterating and emphasizing the point, 
repeatedly made by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
that a knowledge of the fundamental principles 
of building construction, ability to sketch plans 
roughly, and to read plans and blueprints, should 
form a part of the personal equipment of the upto- 
date lumberman, At least one important associa- 
tion of retailers offers a correspondence course in 
these subjects that is of great value. With the de- 
velopment of home planning and the increasing 
interest that women are taking in that subject it 
is becoming more and more essential that the lum- 
ber dealer be able to speak from an exact knowl- 
edge of all matters pertaining to building con- 
struction, tho it of course is not expected that he 
will be an architect or construction engineer. So 
far as his knowledge goes, however, and it should 
cover the fundamentals at least, it should be accur- 
rate and uptodate. A short course in house car- 
pentry and allied subjects at a technical institu- 
tion, or at a State agricultural college where the 
manual arts are taught, might prove a good invest- 
ment, especially for lumbermen of the younger 
generation who wish to be as well equipped as pos- 
sible to meet competition and to render the best 
service to their customers and to their commu- 
nities. 


An Enterprising Association That 
Performs a Worthy Service 


Annual conventions of associations have a habit 
sometimes of falling into a rut of deadly routine. 
One may anticipate in advance of attendance just 
about the sort of program that will be provided, 
consisting largely of papers and address that 
thrash old straw without developing much from 
it in the gleaning of actual kernels of wheat. 

Someone connected with the American Wood 
Preservers’ Association should be congratulated 
upon the fact that its convention held this week in 
Chicago has avoided this tendency, as have its 
conventions of the past. The responsibility largely 
lies somewhere between J. B. Card, the president 
the past year and one of the live wires in the wood 
preservation game; and F. J. Angier, secretary- 
treasurer for all the past years of the association 
and a man of such modesty that the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has not succeeded in obtaining a re- 
cent photograph for its files. ; 

A part of the credit, however, is due to the fact 
that this association has real committees actively 
at work thruout the entire year. They are busy 


gathering information, photographs, statistical 
records and service tests, and it is these things 
brought to the annual meetings that really put the 
pep into the proceedings. 

It was thought that the war, shutting off our im- 
ports of creosote from Germany entirely and large- 
ly from England, would be a serious blow to the 
wood preservation industry. It is true that creo- 
sote is still high, but lumber has taken a seat in 
its immediate vicinity as far as prices are con- 
cerned, and the importance of preserving it from 
decay has increased in like proportion. There are 
even better reasons for the wider use of preserva- 
tives now than in the past. Engineers are studying 
the methods of using them most efficiently. Treated 
sap pine ties are coming rapidly to the front while 
untreated white oak ties are of necessity being 
relegated to the past. The preservative treatment 
of timber has only begun to penetrate the outer 
boundaries of the great field of profitable present 
utilization of preservative processes. A proper 
protection of railroad ties alone is far beyond our 
present plant capacity. Treated timber in exposed 
situations in ordinary construction work is still 
the exception rather than the rule. 

The wood preserving industry in this country 
has a great future before it. Its field will increase 
as the supply of timber decreases. This field is 
occupied by a very efficient and very active asso- 
ciation which is doing a great work in establishing 
technical standards and spreading useful informa- 
tion thruout the industry. 





The report of the annual conven- 
tion of the American Wood Pre- 
servers’ Association will appear in 
the Feb. 21 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 











Importance of the Saw in 
Lumber Manufacture 


In this issue the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN begins a 
series of articles on the care of saws, by a man who 
has had the necessary experience as a filer and ad- 
ditional very valuable experience as a salesman 
of filing room machinery, traveling in nearly every 
section of the United States where saws are filed. 
Such a position naturally carries with it special 
opportunities for the observation of saw fitting 
practices and it is especially fortunate that this 
fund of experience and observation should be in the 
possession of a man who also possesses the ability 
to use a pen in quite as workmanlike a manner as 
a file. 

Mr. Skeels in his initial article contributes a 
general discussion of the economic position of the 
filer in the industry. He emphasizes in a rather 
striking way the importance of the filer in profit- 
able operation of a sawmill. The employer in read- 
ing this article may at first thought be inclined to 
the impression that his emphasis upon this point 
goes to the point of exaggeration; but he is, of 
course, talking in general terms and there is little 
doubt that the really expert filer who can earn for 
his employer a larger salary than the average saw 
filer, does not receive in all quarters the recognition 
he deserves. There are of course employers who 
are very glad to get hold of such a man and pay 
him well for his services, as the writer says. 

The product of a sawmill in both volume and 
quality from a given quality of timber depends 
first upon the prime sawmill operatives, and second 
upon their tools. The word ‘‘prime’’ is here used 
advisably as indicating the sawyer who operates 
the cutting tool and the carriage men who present 
the log to the saw. It is at this point that the 
volume of product and its quality are determined; 
the rest of the crew merely handle the product as 
it comes thru. 

The quality of the sawing tool is chiefly the qual- 
ity of the saw itself. There are of course poor 
sawmills and poor carriages, but here standards 
of efficiency are easily determined and secured. 
On the other hand the fitting of saws so that they 
will run true and cut rapidly calls for skill of the 
highest sort, and it naturally follows that a good 
head sawyer and a good head filer are the two im- 
portant men in the sawmill crew. 

It is undoubtedly true also that there is urgent 
need for a systematic effort to secure as apprentices 
and helpers in the filing room more young men of 
the class that give actual promise of developing 
expert filers. Notwithstanding forestry alarmists, 
we are going to have timber and sawmills in this 
country for a good many years and in struggling 
with the labor problems of today some thought 
should be taken also for those of tomorrow. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that this 
series of articles will be distinctly helpful in a very 
practical way and commends them to the attention 
of its readers. 


Only Limited Opportunities Offered 
for Nut Forestry 


Dr. J. H. Kellogg, of Battle Creek Sanitarium 
and breakfast food fame, in one of his newer 
books makes some sensational statements upon 
the value of nuts as food. He states that nuts are 
not (as popularly supposed) difficult of digestion 
and the protein in them is far superior to that in 
ordinaty meats and vegetables. Half a dozen com- 
mon varieties of nuts average 3,231 calories per 
pound as compared with 1,654 calories for com- 
mon cereals, 1,810 for principal flesh foods and 
300 for the best vegetables. He recommends the 
planting of millions of nut trees, and especially 
black walnut and hickories in the North. 

This same subject was discussed some months 
ago by a writer in American Forestry, who pointed 
out that nut trees would pay their own way while 
growing for timber and should, therefore, be given 
preference in any forestry plan. 

This is, of course, a propaganda upon which the 
lumberman would be inclined to look with favor as 
a general proposition. It might, however, be well 
to point out some positive limitations of the pian 
In the first place, the one nut which predominates 
all others in the American market does not grow 
upon trees, but under ground, the once lowly pea- 
nut of commerce, now widely used as a common 
article of food as well as a confection. 

In the second place, the foremost tree nut of 
commerce in the United States is and probably al- 
ways will be the -pecan, a cousin of the true 
hickories, which as a nut considerably surpasses 
them, but which as a timber tree is disappointingly 
inferior. The pecans have been greatly improved 
as to fruit; the paper shell cultivated varieties 
show marked superiority, but no one has ever in- 
= any improvements in the character of the 
wood. 

This leaves a very restricted range of trees that 
give promise for both nut bearing and timber. 
There are of the hickories only four varieties that 
are especially valuable from a timber standpoint 
and only one of them (the shagbark) produces a 
really valuable nut. Some of the other hickory 
nuts are too bitter to be edible and the edible ones 
have a much smaller meat and much thicker shell 
than does the shagbark. Then, of course, we have 
the two walnuts, the black walnut and the but- 
ternut, sometimes called (and quite properly) white 
walnut, since it really is a walnut. 

Even in this list, however, we are confronted by 
the necessity of choosing whether we shall work 
for nut crops or for desirable timber. Walnut and 
butternut fruit freely when grown in the open, 
altho usually not under 30 years of age. In such 
a location, however, a short trunk with low branches 
is produced which is not desirable for timber. 
Planting in closer stands improves the timber, but 
in such stands these trees do not begin bearing 
nuts until late in life and then only to a very 
limited extent. 

This leaves only the shagbark hickory, of which it 
is probably true that it can be grown in proper 
stands for the production of good timber with- 
out seriously affecting the nut crop after the tree 
has arrived at a suitable age. 

From these observations it can be seen that the 
production of nuts in a commercial way and the 
growing of trees for timber are two distinct activ- 
ities which are not linked up very closely. There 
are, of course, many millions of miles of farm fence 
rows where nut trees could well be planted, and 
with certain unfortunate limitations these trees 
are also available for roadside planting and to a 
considerable extent for use as city shade trees. The 
public spirited citizen would, of course, rather 
plant a nut tree than a tree barren of any useful 
fruit along the public highway, even tho he knew 
that others would usually secure the crop, if he 
could feel that the tree itself would not suffer 
broken limbs and general demoralization in the 
harvesting process. 

It may be concluded, therefore, that while nut 
forestry has certain effective possibilities it is, as 
a potential source of timber supply, not all that 
some enthusiasts have painted it. 


LUMBERMEN are now being asked to make a last 
desperate effort to secure for the United States 
Forest Products Laboratory, at Madison, an ap- 
propriation more nearly adequate than the $173, 
500 approved by the House committee on agricul- 
ture. It is to be hoped that the effort is not too 
late—and it is to be remarked that it might have 
been more effective if made more strenuously and 
more promptly. A reading of the hearings on this 
subject before the committee does not impress one 
that the matter was very effectively urged at that 
time. The Congressmen showed the prejudice of 


misinformation, suggesting that an opportunity 
for previous educational work with them apparent- 
ly had been neglected. 
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BANKER’S OPINION REASSURES RETAILERS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 9.—Declaring that the 
announced position of the Federal reserve board as 
to building operations as indicated by the public 
statement released to the press Dec. 12 last, ap- 
plied only to plans for construction work by the 
various Federal reserve banks, and was not in- 
tended as a warning to others contemplating new 
building work, W. P. G. Harding, president of the 
Federal Reserve Board, in a supplementary letter 
recently made plain his interpretation of the letter. 

Shortly after publication of the Federal Reserve 
Board’s letter on Dec. 12 a letter was directed to 
Mr. Harding by Robert Ash, attorney in the office 
of L. C. Boyle, general counsel of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, asking for an 
explanation of the letter as related to building con- 
struction under way or being planned by private 
capital and by other concerns, aside from Federal 
bank construction. Both of these letters were pub- 
lished on page 48 of the Jan. 3 issue of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN. 

O. D. Haskett, president of the O. D. Haskett 
Lumber Co., of this city, in commenting on the 
reply of Mr. Harding, expressed the belief that the 
reply clarified the situation and that the board’s 
attitude relative to new building work in no way 
will interfere with the season’s program. Said 
Mr, Haskett: 


Enormous Demand for Housing Must Be Satisfied 


I am glad this matter has been cleared up. Mr. 
Harding has made it plain that the statement applied 
only to the board’s own program and not to other 
building projects. I can not help but feel optimistic 
regarding new building work for the year. A year 
ago we were just emerging from the war period of in- 
activity and we found that we were far behind in new 
building work. We found the city, and, in fact, every 
city, far behind in housing facilities. While there was 
considerable building work last year, we did not appar- 
ently scratch the surface; we made no inroad on the 
immense amount of work needed. 


And now we find the building situation is just as 
acute—more acute, indeed—than a year ago. Several 
large industrial institutions have located in Indian- 
apolis in the last few months, while many of our old 
industries have announced extensive plant extensions. 
That means a larger force of workmen and the families 
of these workmen must be housed. 


Lumber Shortage Makes Price Decline Impossible 


More homes are needed now than at the beginning 
of last year. We are being called upon for estimates of 
cost of new construction. There is no possibility of 
lower prices of building materials for some time to 
come. The production of lumber is far less than the 
demand and as long as that condition prevails, prices 
are bound to remain at a high level. The large lumber 
mills are sold four months in advance and stocks are 
very low. 

We shall experience considerable difficulty this year 
in obtaining additional supplies of lumber. Some items 
are very scarce—almost unobtainable. Hardwoods, 
floorings of all kinds and veneered doors are hard to 
obtain, because of the very small stocks of raw 
materials. 

So far as our own company is concerned, we are 
well fixed, because we have looked to our future needs 
and have succeeded in obtaining stocks somewhat 
larger than normal. 

In order to take care of our trade, we are building 
large additions to our planing mill and to our dry kiln. 
The capacity of each is being increased considerably, 
and new equipment is being installed. The tota: 
estimated cost is $15,000. This plan to increase the 
capacity of our plant should explain better than words 
=, what we think of the prospects for this year’s 

usiness. 


PERHAPS you would like to know just how to 
define capitalism? The New Republic says: 
‘*Capitalism is not a system; it is not a community 
of interest and action; it is merely a regime like 
the hypothetical matriarchate, unified only in the 
logic of its philosophical critics.’? The Valve 
World rises to remark: ‘‘ Nothing could be plainer; 
so simple; so straightforward; so inclusive and 
conclusive and exclusive; so—oh, so damphoolish 
that the man who wrote it couldn’t explain his own 
resounding phrase in a thousand years.’’ Amen, 
brother; you said something. 





MANY NEW LATH MILLS STARTED AT COAST 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 7.—They are telling the 
story of a Seattle millman who recently jumped 
into the lath game, at an initial expense of $1,500. 
From the start he marketed his output locally, and 
in two days cleaned up enough to cover his orig- 
inal outlay. From this time forward he has an 
attractive margin of profit in sight as long as 
present conditions continue. 


The output of lath in the Pacific Northwest must 
be enormous. While there is no way of securing 
accurate data at this time, it is a fact that prac- 
tically all of the small mills are putting in lath 
machinery. Such plants have gone in so rapidly 
that there has been created a definite market for 
slabs from the larger mills, and this article, which 
normally is waste and during the past few months 
has been largely utilized as fuel, is now in de- 
mand. At a low estimate a lath mill cuts 20,000 
a day. It is reported on good authority that in 
Oregon alone a total of 103 lath mills has been sold 
since Nov. 1, so that the daily output from these 
new operations alone is well above a million. The 
Oregon record is duplicated in this State. 


It is reported that a mill operator contracted 
his entire output of lath, which runs into fairly 
large figures, at $3 prior to the shortage. A lath 
man the other day tried to contract his entire out- 
put for 1920 at $10, but did not find a taker. The 
market today is about $13 to $13.50, with a weak 
undertone on account of increased supply. While 
the lath mills are a mushroom growth, it is ad- 
mitted that they will have a fairly long lease of 
life. A wiseacre forecasts from thirty to sixty 
days for them before the market cracks, and then 
he says ‘‘they’ll go fast.’’ 








AERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 








With commercial paper quoted at a minimum 
of 61%4 percent by many banks and bankers, and 
with paper bearing less well known names at 61%4 
percent, it is natural that the money market should 
be the dominant factor in the developments in the 
business world for the time being at least. It is 
estimated that 90 percent of the business in loans 
is done on the 614 percent basis. Other time and 
demand loans are also high, the rate having ad- 
vanced to 6% percent in the middle West, with 
some loans as high as 7 percent. Under such con- 
ditions, necessarily business will hesitate. 

This development involves a higher cost of car- 
rying goods and it remains to be seen if the effect 
on those articles held for higher prices will be to 
force commodities on the market, or if it will mere- 
ly result in higher prices to the consumer. Retail 
sales so far have not been affected to any appre- 
ciable extent. The nation has repeatedly given an 
example of the sustained buying power of the rural 
communities. This is better illustrated by the in- 
crease in sales of some of the leading mail order 
houses. One of the largest of these houses re- 
ports sales for January more than 50 percent 
greater than for the .corresponding January of 
last year. This indicates rather clearly that there 
has been no curtailment in spending by the agri- 
cultural element, at least, and the same may be 
said of the urban population of the country. 

There are in evidence, however, factors that are 
working directly toward deflation. While it is im- 
possible, perhaps, to put one’s finger on any cause 
for the present unsettlement in the security mar- 
kets (which are accepted in times like these as a 
barometer) there are certain basic facts which can 
be safely laid down and should be clearly under- 
stood in the present situation. It is pointed out 
that fundamentally the chief reason for the un- 
settlement in the security market is an undersupply 
of capital at a time when there is an abnormally 
large demand. The normal relation between the 
supply of and the demand for capital was seriously 
disturbed during the war period and in the re- 
financing following the war. This condition nec- 
essarily has been aggravated by the creation of 
large amounts of new securities during the last 
two years. 

In other words, capital has been used up faster than 
created. For five years there has been no margin 
between production and consumption to speak of, 
hence in the extension of credit based on present 
foundations we have approached the limit of 
safety, and all that can be done is to curb extrava- 
gance and increase production, yet the moment 
steps are taken toward the curbing of extravagance 
there is am outery of opposition or a quiet mani- 
festation of a determination to ignore these effec- 
tive processes. Fortunately public sentiment the 
world over appears to be crystallizing in favor of 


reducing extravagance, and if this is continued 
the situation will right itself. 

There are many things in the recent develop- 
ments that bear out this theory. J. Lawrence 
Laughlin, the economist and financial authority 
formerly connected with the University of Chi- 
cago, in discussing the general European situa- 
tion and its relation to foreign exchange, pointed 
out some fundamental facts to be reckoned with. 
He said, among other things: ‘‘Germany seems to 
be bankrupt. Austria has been dismembered and 
has little to support her financial system. It is un- 
likely these countries can pay the indemnity ex- 
pected of them. France and Italy also have much 
to do to return to normal conditions. They need a 
long period of unremitting toil and the most skill- 
ful financial management.’’ 

Mr. Laughlin then turned to the foreign ex- 
change situation and said: ‘‘The present drop in 
the value of British and continental money is the 
surface indication of a serious and deep rooted 
condition. But this condition has in it the elements 
of restoration. Everyone knows that, because we 
are exporting to these countries about twice as 
much as we import and in some cases more, the 
balance of trade is against them, and for that rea- 
son the price of their money in America has fallen 
—in most eases to a point which almost entirely 
prohibits their buying American goods if they 
can possibly avoid it. But there is another factor 
affecting exchange. Practically every European 
power engaged in the great war has depreciated 
currency today. Paper money not backed by gold 
is valuable only to the degree that redemption is 
possible.’? Mr. Laughlin points out that the gov- 
ernment of France should float a domestic loan by 
issuing bonds, while the German government must 
carry a staggering burden to meet her domestic 
obligations and the interest on her debts. 

It is perfectly obvious that there is practically 
nothing that America can do to put Europe on the 
gold standard. That is Europe’s business and she 
must see to it as rapidly as possible. Her chief 
means of accomplishing this is thru increased pro- 
duction of things she can sell in other markets. 
Today there is being experienced in this market 
an influx of English made goods such as boys’ 
clothing, underwear and hosiery to an extent not 
known in the last few years. The English manu- 
facturer is in a position to take advantage of the 
wide difference in foreign exchange by having 
goods manufactured by labor and from materials 
paid for with pounds sterling passing at its full 
value of $4.8665 and selling it in a market where 
the pound sterling is worth only $3.25. This means 
that he sells it in the American market for dollars 
and diverts his dollars into pounds sterling, get- 
ting a pound sterling for $3.25 instead of $4.8665. 
It is evident, therefore, that he could undersell the 


American producer, and still make a profit thru his 
exchange operations. 

This situation applies with equal force to all 
European countries engaged in international trade, 
having a manufacturing capacity in excess of their 
own requirements and whose money is at a big dis- 
count in the American market. Until the European 
situation is stabilized in some way, American for- 
eign trade so far as exports are concerned is cer- 
tain to be handicapped if not seriously curtailed. 
On the other hand, shipments of European goods 
to this market are certain to increase—unless, of 
course, some such artificial means as a tariff should 
intervene to check the inflow—at prices below our 
own manufacturing costs. 

Many people do not understand the declining prices 
of Liberty loan bonds. Large blocks of Libertys have 
been realized on in the open market simply because 
their owners found it profitable to obtain cash and 
lend it on the stock exchange at the higher interest 
rate prevailing. This is not a new situation, as 
frequently before in times of stress in the money 
market brokers and bankers have made it a prac- 
tice to have on hand a goodly volume of government 
bonds which may be liquidated when occasion arises. 
There has been other liquidation, however. Some 
owners have bought Liberty bonds and carried them 
in the banks until they found the interest rate in- 
creased, and then have thrown them over. Others 
were forced to sell because they could better afford 
to take their loss on the Libertys than on some- 
thing else less readily marketed. 

Another factor has been the pressure put on the 
banks by the Federal reserve banks thru the in- 
crease in the rediscount rates on loans predicated 
on Government bonds. Until a few weeks ago this 
discount rate was a preferential one and a consider- 
able volume of Victory and Liberty bonds were 
carried in the banks of the country. The increase 
in the rate produced a glutted condition in the 
market, and more or less difficulty is experienced 
in disposing of large blocks. 

Recently it was estimated that the public had 
absorbed approximately $15,000,000,000 of the 
$21,000,000,000 of Victory and Liberty bonds out- 
standing. This means that there is still $6,000,- 
000,000 to be absorbed by investors, and it was 
estimated that approximately one-third of this 
amount rests in the banks. Under such conditions, 
and with money rates high, it is not surprising that 
the supply of Liberty and Victory bonds in the 
market was greater than the absorptive power of 
the investment element of the country. But 
is contributing to a condition which affords some 
very attractive investment opportunities to the 
people, which they sooner or later will realize, for 
seldom have United States Government bonds been 
available in the market on better than a 5 percent 
basis. 


— 
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WHO OWNS THE SLABS? 

Would like your opinion on the following proposi- 
tion: 

A sawmill company that burns slabs etc. to make 
steam claims it is entitled not only to slabs, strips 
etc. burnt but has a legal right to all the offal to haul 
off yard and sell as it sees fit. 

Parties who own ground, logs and lumber and for 
whom the mill is sawing by the thousand claim the 
mill is entitled only to such slabs, offal etc. as it uses 
for steam and other purposes in connection with the 
operation of the mill, and that the surplus goes to the 
parties for whom the mill is sawing at so much per 
thousand, and that the owners of the mill have no 
right to sell or haul this stuff off the grounds. Your 
opinion thru the columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
will be greatly appreciated by many.—INnqQuiry No. 64. 


[This same inquiry has been made and answered 
before. The owner of a custom mill, whether grist 
mill or sawmill or what not, working for a custom 
rate of pay by the bushel or the thousand feet ac- 
quires no interest in the grain or in the logs brought 
to his mill by customers. In ordinary times a cus- 
tomer may want only the sawed lumber and leave 
the mill waste for the operator to dispose of as he 
thinks best. This, however, is a definite waiver of 
legal right. If the owner of the logs wants the 
waste as well as the slabs he is entitled to it except 
as above indicated, where it is understood that the 
mill is to use as much of this waste as may be 
needed for fuel while ¢utting upon the logs in ques- 
tion.— EDITOR. | 


CEDAR OIL FOR COMMERCIAL USE 


In reply to your communication of Jan. 22 you are 
advised that to our knowledge there is no one distilling 
Port Orford cedar oil for commercial use. We made 
some ourselves for testing purposes a number of years 
ago, but we have found that it was impractical to do 
so under present conditions. We regret that we can 
not refer you to anybody who is in this business.— 
RECEIVERS OF Coos BAy LUMBER Co., Marshfield, Ore. 
No. 102. 

[In this department on Jan. 31 was published an 
inquiry for this oil which came from a New York 
City dealer in drugs and essential oils. The above 
appears to indicate that oil from Port Orford 
cedar is not on the market.—EDITOR. | 


ROADMAKING BY WHOLESALE 


I am herewith enclosing you a clipping of one of the 
Dallas papers which refers to suggestion that I made 
relative to a machine or process for making and laying 
brick on surfaced roads, and I believe that a machine 
of this kind is practical, and would help greatly to 
facilitate the present needs for better roads, and if 
the suggestion is worth anything to you thru your 
good paper it might possibly reach some technical mind 
that could work out some details relative to its prac- 
ticability. As a well known fact, practically all soil 
or subsoil is subject to burning and will make a hard 
surface for road building, and this is especially true 
of all clay soils, but from my observation on most 
country roads will find that there is abundance of clay 
and soil that is suitable for this purpose, and I would 
suggest a machine that would be portable and could 
be operated from the native dirt as the work progressed, 
which would save all of the expense of hauling and 
handling; and with the modern devices which are 
used for lifting and placing the material in position 
it could be rapidly handled. As I do not possess the 
technical knowledge to put this in operation I am 
passing the suggestion along for someone who might 
possibly be interested and work out the developments. 
—J. R. Snourr, Dallas, Tex. No. 51. 


[With his letter Mr. Shoupe (who is a lumber- 


man) encloses a clipping from a Dallas paper 
which is as follows: 


A suggestion to inventors has been made by J. R. 
Shoupe, of Dallas, who believes that a machine might 
be constructed to make large pieces of paving mate- 
rial in somewhat the same manner that brick are 
manufactured. He also suggests that the power from 
the same machine might be utilized to lift the six or 
eight-foot square blocks direct from the baking pan 
and place them on the road or street to be surfaced. 
Mr. Shoupe believes that if such a machine could be 
perfected it would expedite road surfacing and would 
be of great value just now when extensive construc- 
tion of permanent highways is planned thruout tbe 
country. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Shoupe is dedicating his ideas 
to the public the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will sug- 
gest a possible technical refinement of it. Some 
pregrading of the road would be necessary, but 
assuming that this uncovers soil suitable for the 
purpose, a roadmaking machine could be devised 
which would remove the top layer of the soil and 
‘*pug’’ it with the addition of water into a suit- 
able dough and then roll it back on to the surface 
of the read. Anyone who has observed a brick 
kiln will have difficulty in conceiving of it as a 
portable device. The expression ‘‘Slow as a Dutch 
oven’’ is an apt simile for a minimum of motion. 


To avoid this difficulty the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
suggests that a layer of thermit compound be 
spread over the surface of the road which when 
ignited will develop a terrific heat and bake the 
clay into a monolithic brick surface. This would 
however be somewhat expensive at the present price 
of thermit and possibly an oxy-acetylene blow torch 
could be utilized to do the baking. Like the con- 
tributor, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not have 
time to develop the process to its eventual com- 
mercial form, and will leave it to others to supply 
the minor details and reap the commercial harvest. 
—EpIrTor. | 


METHOD OF FIGURING FLOORING 


Answering your favor of January 11 I made no mis- 
take in asking for the address of party who wanted to 
know about measurement of flooring bundles, as I am 
conceited enough to think I could give him a better 
method of figuring the stock than you did. I had the 
same difficulty he has when I began handling flooring. 
I simply find the total width in inches of all the 
pieces in a bundle, that reduced to feet gives the num- 
ber of feet of flooring to each foot in length of the 
bundle. 

Ezample: 

24 pieces 34”x11%4” face counted as 2” = 48” or 4 ft. 
for each ft. in bundle. 

20 pieces %"x2” face counted as 24%,” = 50” or 4-1/6 
ft. for each ft. in bundle. 

12 pieces 43”x2” face counted as 2%” = 33” or 2% ft. 
for each ft. in bundle. 

10 pieces }3”x24%” face counted as 3” = 30” or 2% ft. 
for each ft. in bundle. 

I keep a card with table as above for each kind of 
flooring so the man who is going to count it out loses 
no time in figuring out the feetage of any kind of 
bundle.—E. N. MeaAp, manager, Mead-Cash Lumber 
Co., Buffalo, N. ¥.—No. 52. 

[The chief feature of this method is the prepa- 
ration of the short table referred to for ready ref- 
erence in figuring bundles. Now that the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN has printed it some of our read- 
ers will probably want to paste it up where it can 
be conveniently referred to and to complete the 
table by inserting similar data for each width of 
flooring carried. The same plan can be used for 
siding and other bundled stock.—EpITor. | 





DOGWOOD AND PERSIMMON OFFERED 

I have quite a bunch of dogwood timber, also some 
persimmon on my farm, and if I can realize enough out 
of it I propose cutting it. If you can put me in touch 
with a few of your reputable buyers I can assure you 
it would be appreciated.—INQuiIry No. 77. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published in its 
issue of Jan. 31 specifications for cutting dogwood 
into suitable bolts for the market. In the same 
article also was given the address of the Shambow 
Shuttle Co., Woonsocket, R. I., which is always in 
the market for shuttle block material for which 
purpose dogwood is often used tho persimmon is 
preferred. 

Probably others in the market for these woods 
at this time will inquire for the address of our 
correspondent which will be supplied upon request. 
—EDpITor. | 


A LUMBER CALCULATING TABLE 

I am enclosing you a copy of a lumber table which 
I have gotten up and would like for you to advise 
me if there is anything on the market like it (I have 
never seen anything), and, if not, do you think it 
would pay me to have it copyrighted and put on the 
market ? 

You will understand that this table can be run up 
to 20 inches x 20 inches or larger. I find it a great 
time saver in counting up dimension lumber, such as 
ear stock and other bill stuff where there are a dozen 
or more sizes in each car, especially where there are 
odd sizes such as 73,x9\%4.—Inquiry No. 93. 

[The table submitted is in the form of a simple 
multiplication table with the factors arranged at 
the left and at the top. These factors however 
run from 1 up in quarter inches instead of pro- 
gressing by units. Only the lower diagonal left 
hand of the square is used, which means that each 
line of factors stops when it reaches the product 
of the number at the beginning of the line by itself 
at the top of the column. In other words, the first 
line runs only to 1x1, the second only to 14x14 
ete. The product given is the number of board 
feet in a 1-foot length of the given size. The 
table is quite similar to the Lumber Estimator 
sold by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, with the dif- 
ference that the Lumber Estimator gives the foot- 
age in decimals for a board 1 inch in thickness and 
of any given width and length. The answers in 
the Estimator have to be multiplied by the actual 
thickness to give the actual contents of any piece, 
while the product in this table is to be multiplied 
by the length of the piece.—EpITOoRr. | 


VIOLIN STOCK OFFERED 


In your Query & Comment some time ago there was 
an inquiry for violin lumber in large quantity. Per- 
haps there is someone who could use a small quantity. 
There is an old violin maker here who has about 
seventy-five sets of bottoms and tops for violins, of 
hard and soft curly maple, quarter sawed in the rough, 
dried under cover ten and fourteen years. The bot- 
toms and tops are in halves, violin lengths.—INQUIRY 
No. 66. 


[The above inquiry comes from Wisconsin. 
Maple stock ten to fourteen years old, selected by 
a violin maker for quality, should be in fine con- 
dition, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is glad both 
to publish the inquiry and to direct it to the atten- 
tion of the firm of violin manufacturers in Ohio 
which was recently inquiring for such stock.— 
EDITOR. | 


OAK DRESSER TOPS AND FRONTS WANTED 


We are in the market for carload shipments solid 
l-inch dresser tops and fronts in the rough not glued 
together in solid 1-inch thickness. We can also use 
smaller dimension material.—INQuiry No. 87. 


[The above inquiry comes from a well known 
Indiana manufacturing firm. The material is 
wanted cut for lengths and in any widths from 4 to 
5 inches up. The address of the inquirer will be 
supplied upon request.—Ep1rTor. | 


TWEEDLEDUM AND TWEEDLEDEE 


We are enclosing for your views copy of letter 
received from one of the biggest concerns in the State 
of South Dakota, and of course would very much ap- 
preciate your opinion on the points involved; namely, 
What is the difference between ‘“f.o. b.”’ and ‘“‘deliv- 
ered’ a certain point? It occurs to us that the dis- 
tinction made by our customer is a fine one and doubt- 
less you can enlighten us on this. . 

In order to avoid a lengthy letter from us, will 
briefly state that the copy of the order as entered 
showed that consignee was to absorb and pay the 
freight war tax. The invoice, naturally, also showed 
this. No objection was made on receipt of copy of 
order as entered by customer to this notation, and 
question No. 2 naturally arises, which is: Does failure 
on customer’s part to take exception to the war tax 
notation imply that he will pay it? 

It is needless to say that amount of tax involved is 
negligible, but we thought the distinction made be- 
tween “‘f. 0. b.”’ and “delivered” would also be of inter- 
est to you.—INQuiRy No, 41. 

[The letter from the buyer above referred to 
reads as follows with blanks substituted for cer- 
ain details: 

Yours October .. at hand. In the first place you 
evade proposition mentioned in ours October .. wherein 
we state that you quoted a delivered price on this 
lumber and that our order ...., which you accepted, 
had the ‘“f.o. b.”’ crossed out and read “delivered.” 
It was bought with this particular item in mind. Lum- 
ber can be ‘“f.o.b’ and still consignee pay war tax, 
but when it is “delivered” that is an entirely different 
matter and includes all charges up to the time the car 
is sent down to our plant. 

You are begging the question when you refer to 
other lumber shipments which were not covered by 
this order. 

It is the principle of the thing as much as the $... 
that interests us. We occasionally find a shipper that 
bears the same idea that you do in regard to the mat- 
ter. Please understand that we are purchasing vari- 
ous kinds of goods from all over the United States and 
are well acquainted with the customs in vogue at the 
present time. We are really surprised that you would 
endeavor to collect an item like this, which really 
— ne belong to you. We recommend that you drop 
the matter. 


It will be noticed the statement in the letter 
first above quoted is that the copy of the order as 
entered showed that consignee was to absorb and 
pay the freight war tax. The eonsignee appears 
to make the contention that the substitution of the 
word ‘‘delivered’’ for the provision ‘‘f. 0. b.’? 
neutralized this specific provision of the order and 
threw the burden of the war tax upon the shipper. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not agree in that 
interpretation, and it leaves the point in dispute 
to its readers for further discussion.—Epiror. | 


BALSA WANTED 

Local lumber dealers are not acquainted with a wood 
ealled “balsa’? and they advise me to write you for 
information as to who sells it. Will greatly appreciate 
any help you can give me and would like to know who 
sells it anywhere, but preferably the closest dealer.— 
INQuirRY No, 112. 

[The above inquiry comes from Omaha, Neb. 
Balsa is a tropical wood of such exceeding light- 
ness that cork is heavy in comparison with it. It 
is very largely used for marine floats and the sale 
in this country is largely controlled by the Balsa 
Corperation. Another tropical wood called 
‘*quipo’’ greatly resembles balsa and offers con- 
siderable promise as a substitute for cork in re- 
frigeration insulation. Our inquirer has been sup- 


plied with information regarding sourees of sup- 
ply for both woods.—EDIToR. | 
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The North Carolina Pine Trade 


North Carolina pine territory has during the last 
two weeks suffered from very bad weather. Con- 
suming as well as producing territory has been hit 
by heavy rains, high winds and snow storms, and 
the effect has been a slowing down all around. 
Yet the demand is by no means light in comparison 
with production and available stocks, but continues 
greatly in excess of these. The mills, generally 
oversold on most items, accept very little business 
and the strained relation between supply and de- 
mand is steadily forcing up prices, both on rough 
and on dressed pine. Altho they are buying only 
for immediate requirements because of a stubborn 
uncertainty regarding the future trend of prices, 
the retail yards are very actively on the market, 
illustrating that they are finding business good for 
the time of year and that their supplies are very 
low. 


Features of Southern Pine Movement 


The southern pine situation in general is un- 
changed. Demand continues largely in excess of 
the production, which practically thruout the South 
is declining thru the interference with logging op- 
erations by the recent heavy rains. In the mean 
while the mills have made heavy shipments on old 
orders, so that the stock situation is in no wise 
improved and prices hold very strong. In Georgia- 
Florida territory, the cut during January, on ac- 
count of the heavy rainfall, did not exceed 60 per- 
cent of normal, and during the last week of the 
month dropped to approximately 50 percent, at 
which low level it remains for the present. These 
percentages probably hold true for most of the 
South. Demand at the Georgia-Florida mills has 
been very active for practically everything on the 
list. There has been an especially heavy call for 
No. 2 common 3- and 4-inch flooring, No. 2 common 
7/16-inch ceiling; No. 1 common B&better finish 
and for No. 2 common shiplap, with a constantly 
increasing inquiry for lath. Reports from Texas 
producing eenters tell of a slump in inquiries dur- 
ing the last week or ten days due to the bad weather 
conditions practically thruout the country; but 
this has had no adverse effect on prices for the 
reason that the mills are oversold to such an extent 
that no change in the market of a temporary na- 
ture such as the present one could have any note- 
worthy influence on the mills’ position. A couple 
of spring-like weeks have been enjoyed in this see- 
tion following the heavy rains, and the woods are 
fast drying up so as to make logging once more 
possible. 


Review of the Hardwood Situation 

Continued strength features the hardwood mar- 
ket, an overwhelming demand _ uninterruptedly 
coming in from all consuming lines while produc- 
tion is steadily falling off and stocks are growing 
smaller and smaller, until at some centers they 
already have reached the vanishing point. The 
rains which for months have tied up hardwood 
operations, particularly in the great hardwood sec- 
tion tributary to Memphis, have continued during 
the last few weeks to fall heavily and mills are 
daily being forced to close down due to inability 
to get logs out of the inundated woods. Furniture 
and cabinet makers are still the largest buyers on 
the market, snapping up everything suitable to 
their requirements which they can locate, and the 
flooring and interior trim manufacturers are com- 
ing on the market stronger as the building season 
approaches. A steady run of business for several 
months seems assured, but the problem remains 
where to get stocks adequate to satisfy this pros- 
pective business. Even after better weather con- 
ditions finally arrive, the woods will require a good 
long time after their thoro soaking to dry up suffi- 
ciently to permit resumption of logging operations; 
after logs once more have become available con- 
siderable time will elapse before the lumber manu- 
factured from them can reach shipping dry con- 
dition; after that it will require still more time 
before the mills have caught up with their order 
files and are in position to rebuild their stocks. 
Thus it is easily seen that a normal hardwood mar- 
ket is still a long way off. From the Texas hard- 





wood section alone come reports of mills that were 
down starting up again under the influence of bet- 
ter weather conditions during the last few weeks, 
and these find a most excellent market and top- 
notch prices. 


Trade on the Hemlock Market 


The last fortnight has brought further strength 
to the hemlock market. The demand in the middle 
West unquestionably is greatly in excess of sup- 
plies available at the northern mills. A large trade 
in this wood is expected in the spring, not only with 
the building trade but also with the box and crate 
manufacturers; and altho all grades today are 
selling about $10 higher than at the opening of the 
year it can not be expected that the upward price 
movement can stop there. Eastern wholesalers say 
they could sell five times as much hemlock as is 
available, and have covered with their orders every 
stick of lumber on the yards or at the saws of 
the Pennsylvania hemlock mills, on which they 
chiefly depend for their supplies of this wood. 





The Shingle and Lath Situation 


In line with reports from western shingle pro- 
ducing centers of a better supply of this commodity, 
with numerous mills taking on that line as an ex- 
periment, advices from middle West distributing 
centers indicate an easing up of the situation, altho 
no material effect on prices has as yet been noticed. 
Southern pine mills are also reported to be turning 
out larger quantities of shingles, and the same 
holds true with lath. Lath especially are bringing 
very high prices, and no material reduction in these 
is expected this spring even tho production in- 
creases, for the reason that very heavy demands 
from the building trade are expected to cover the 
entire output at this time reckoned on. 
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The graph appearing above shows in millions of feet 
the trend of production, shipments and orders in 
four of the principal softwoods for a period of twelve 
weeks ended Jan. 31. It is based on the reports of a 
uniform number of mills thruout the period—the 
southern pine representation on the reports of 150 
mills; the Douglas fir, of 110 mills; the western 
pines, of 33 Inland Empire mills, and the North 
Carolina pine on the reports of 44 mills. The pro- 
duction lines are indicated by the letter “P”; the 
shipment lines by “‘S’”’ and order lines by “O.”’ 


The Production and Movement of Softwood Lumber 





Vo. Mills Association Production Shipments 
155 Southern Pine....... 67,485,000 72,560,000 
130 West Coast.......... $0,732,000 ..cccccce 
25 Western Pine....... 13,410,000 21,016,000 
8 California White and 

Sugar Pimeé........ 1,492,000 6,215,000 

47 North Carolina Pine. 8,459,000 9,274,000 
TS “DOWOE 22. csases 5,123,000 3,445,000 


Week Ended Jan. 31 





From Jan. 1 to Jan, 31———— 


Orders Production Shipments Orders 
65,258,000 324,255,000 343,825,000 327,170,000 
95,000,000 264,190,000 .......... 342,392,000 
26,800,000 59,759,000 94,815,000 81,782,000 

3,492,000 18,533,000 37,489,000 21,386,000 
9,303,000 36,285,000 38,864,000 34,973,000 
8,160,000 26,060,000 31,633,000 26,544,000 


With the Douglas Fir Industry 

The acute car shortage which holds the West in 
its grip is the predominant factor in the Douglas 
fir industry. It is estimated that while the freight 
ear supply of the country is from 60 to 75 percent 
of requirements the fir industry is receiving no 
more than 30 percent of its needs; and while re- 
lief is promised it is feared that present promises 
are of no greater worth than those which have re- 
peatedly been made the fir manufacturers for the 
last several months. In the mean while there is a 
very heavy demand pouring in from all parts of the 
country for practically every item on the fir list. 
While orders totaling 95,000,000 feet were accepted 
by 130 mills reporting to the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association during the last week of Janu- 
ary, it is estimated that these mills were called on 
during the week to furnish approximately 200,000,- 
000 feet. During the same week the mentioned 
mills produced 81,000,000 feet, or 87 percent of nor- 
mal; and as the demand consistently is far in ex- 
cess of the output there is a steady decrease in un- 
sold stocks. Last week it was reported in these 
columns that hundred-dollar fir lumber had become 
a reality thru 4-inch vertical grain ear siding sell- 
ing at that figure; since then a sale of 100,000 feet 
of that item has been consummated at $110. Sev- 
eral other popular items have advanced accord- 
ingly, and so long as the car shortage remains 
acute no decline from these high levels seems pos- 
sible, as the transportation situation eontrols ab- 
solutely the fir market. 


The Redwood Movement 


Manutacturers of redwood hold forth no encour- 
agement to the many eager searchers for supplies 
of this wood, saying that everything indieates that 
it will remain a scarce article on the market for a 
long time. At the present there are heavy demands 
from all over the country for all items, with very 
low stocks with which to meet them; and the mills 
seem inclined to accommodate the trade nearest 
home first, leaving little for eastern shipment. The 
drying and remanufacturing facilities of the vari- 
ous plants are overtaxed, and dry stocks of red- 
wood, in the manufacturers’ opinion, will soon be a 
rare commodity. There is quite a good call for 
redwood for export, but the mills are paying little 
attention to it on account of the domestic require- 
ments which they believe should be satisfied first of 
all. 





BUILDING CONTRACTS SHOW GOOD GAIN 


Building contracts awarded during January in 
the territory east of the Missouri and north of the 
Ohio rivers showed a 10 percent inerease over the 
average monthly total for 1919, according to sta- 
tistics compiled by the F. W. Dodge Co. The great- 
est gain was in industrial plants, this class of con- 
struction comprising 39 percent of the total. 

Contracts awarded during January in the terri- 
tory above defined amounted to $235,848,000, as 
against a monthly average for 1919 of $213,000,- 
000. This January total ineluded $91,712,000, or 
about 39 percent of the total, for construction of 
industrial plants; $47,727,000, or 20 percent of the 
total, for residential buildings; $37,697,000, or 16 
percent of the total, for public works and utilities; 
and $34,726,000, or 15 percent of the total, for 
business buildings. 

These figures are the more significant of the ac- 
cumulated demand for construction work in view 
of the fact that the month of January ordinarily 
shows but little activity as compared with the later 
months of the year, normally running only about 5 
or 6 percent of the year’s total. From the way the 
year starts out it seems probable that the previ- 
ously published estimate of three billion dollars in 
building contracts for 1920 will be reached if not 
exceeded. Projected or contemplated werk amount- 
ing to $523,000,000 was reported in January, as 
against a monthly average of $360,000,000 for 1919. 





Forest Examiner R. H. Weitknecht, who has 
just completed a report regarding the utilization 
of the yellow pine forests of the Northwest for 
turpentine, shows that the western yellow pine 
will yield a good grade of pitch from which tur- 
pentine and rosin may be made, but the yield of 
the Oregon trees is not so large as that of the 
trees in Florida. Experiments in extracting tur- 
pentine from the Douglas fir are now being made 
by a firm operating near Roseburg, Ore., Col. 
Weitknecht, while in France, studied the turpentine 
industry in the forests on the Bay of Biseay to see 
what French methods might be applied success- 
fully in this country. 
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To Act as Export Sales Agent 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

New ORLEANS, La., Feb. 11.—The Standard Ex- 
port Lumber Co. (Ltd.), with headquarters here, 
announced today that it has taken over the sell- 
ing agency for the South American and West 
Indian output of the following Mississippi mills: 

The H. Weston Lumber Co., Logtown; L. N. 
Dantzler Lumber Co., Moss Point; Ingram Day 
Lumber Co., Lyman; Jordan River Lumber Co., 
Kiln, and Edward Hines Yellow Pine Trustees, 
Lumberton. 

This material enlargement of its field of opera- 
tions has necessitated an increase of its headquar- 
ters office staff. The company maintains branch 
offices at Beaumont and Orange, Tex.; Gulfport 
and Moss Point, Miss., and is represented in New 
York and London by Price & Pierce (Ltd.), one 
of the world’s leading lumber brokers. 

The companies whose South American and West 
Indian output will be handled by the Standard 
Export Lumber Co. as selling agent are all well- 
known and are large producers of longleaf southern 
pine, so that the arrangement now officially an- 
nounced is of general interest and one of the most 
noteworthy developments of the year in southern 
export lumber circles, 

The officers of the company are: J. L. Dantzler, 
president; Capt. E. R. DuMont, vice president and 
general manager, and H. F. Smith, secretary and 
treasurer. 





National Retail Executives Confer 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
Detroit, Micu., Feb. 12.—The executive com- 


mittee of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association held its regular meeting Tuesday in 
Boston, Mass., followed by a dinner attended by 
seventy retail lumbermen of Massachusetts. Attor- 
ney L. C. Boyle addressed the meeting. The asso- 
ciation received applications for membership in the 
National from the majority present, and applica- 
tions from the others are promised. 


Asks Funds for Forest Protection 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 11.—E. T. Allen, sec- 
retary of the Western Forestry & Conservation As- 
sociation, has called to the attention of western 
senators the request of the Forest Service that the 
‘*Weeks’ Law fund,’’ devoted for many years to 
codperation with the States in fire prevention, be 
increased from $100,000 to $200,000. For some 
years this item has stood at $100,000 in the agricul- 
tural bill. Because of the fact that many States 
are now participating in codperative work for fire 
prevention, the proportion available for allotment 
to a single State has been materially reduced. 

The House committee on agriculture not only did 
not increase the item, but actually reduced it from 
$100,000 to $75,000. In a memorandum left with 
Senator McNary, of Oregon, Mr. Allen shows the 
absolute need for the restoration of the amount 
to at least $100,000, and advances sound reasons 
for increasing it. Already, Mr. Allen said, the 
smallness of the amount of money available for 
this codperative work is upsetting the system. ‘‘ To 
make an actual cut instead of an increase works a 
still more aggravated injury.’’ He points out 
that this is not a legislative year in most western 
States. Their biennial appropriations are already 
made for the coming fire season. 

‘*A reduction of the Federal funds on which 
State participation was predicated will savor of 
repudiation of an obligation,’’ Mr. Allen continued, 
‘‘to say nothing of disarranging codperative agree- 
ments. It is greatly to the disadvantage of the 
western States, which have done their part in this 
important work. Incidentally, failure to make 
this money available as expected will constitute a 
real menace to forests and streams.’’ 

Mr. Allen is in sympathy with the desire of Con- 
gress to reduce appropriations, but takes the 
ground that these reductions should be made on 
new projects rather than on established work which 
amounts to a contractual obligation. He fears 
that failure to provide at least the regular amount 
of $100,000 will seriously disrupt the system of 
cooperative work and have a tendency to discour- 
age State codperation in the future, when it should 
be encouraged by increasing the appropriation. 
The disastrous fires of the last year were recalled 
by Mr. Allen in this connection. This fund applies 
to the South and East and all sections where there 
are national forest holdings, and not alone to the 
West. 

Mr. Allen also is codperating with the Forest 


Service and Air Service in working out details of 
plans for greatly extending the airplane forest fire 
patrol. Present plans, which have been approved 
by the general staff, altho General March was not 
at first disposed to approve them, call for the detail 
of ninety planes for this work. These planes, if 
Congress will appropriate $60,000 as the Forest 
Service share of the cost, will be operated over 
twenty-nine patrol routes from twelve bases in 
California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana 
and Wyoming. In this instance no estimate was 
submitted to the House committee, for the reason 
that the Air Service had not worked out the exact 
proportion of expense which could not be considered 
purely military. 

The Senate committee has been asked to insert 
an item of $60,000 to enable the Government to 
extend the aerial fire patrol, which worked well last 
year in California and Oregon. Improved means 
of communication between the planes on this serv- 
ice and ground stations, so that a message telling 
of the location of a fire can be transmitted in- 
stantly, obviating delay incidental to flying back 
to a landing field ete., is under discussion. The 
advisability of utilizing at least one small dirigible 
airship for forest fire patrol work also is under con- 
sideration. The advantages of a dirigible over an 
airplane is that it can keep afloat in the air without 
racing its motors at full speed and is not in 
danger of forced landings in thickly timbered 
sections. 

The Air Service is keenly interested in this work, 
because it gives the military pilots practical work 
to do right in line with their flying training. Every 
flight helps the pilot. 

It is believed that ultimately private agencies 
will participate directly in the aerial patrol work, 
timber owners purchasing their own planes and 
employing experienced pilots. Other forest agencies 
will codperate in the work this year. 
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Sawmill Machinery Man Dies 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PorTLAND, ORE., Feb. 11.—David H. Sherman, 
head of the firm of D. H. Sherman & Co., sawmill 
machinery manufacturers’ agents, died Feb. 9 from 
pneumonia following influenza. Mr. Sherman was 
forty-eight years old, a native of Chicago and 
had lived in Portland four years. He is survived 
by his widow, Mrs. Myrtle Sherman. His mother 
and brother reside in Los Angeles. 


Disposes of String of Yards 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 10.—The yards along 
the Rock Island Railroad in northwest Kansas, re- 
cently taken over by the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Co., of Kansas, from the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Co., have been in turn sold to the Mid-West Lum- 
ber Co., of Belleville, Kas., headed by R. H. New- 
berry and J. W. Berry. The new company, which 
is incorporated for $400,000, now owns a string 
of twenty-five yards, all in northwest Kansas. No 
change in the management of the new yards taken 
over is contemplated. 

The remainder of the yards acquired by the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., of Kansas, of which 
L. V. Graham of this city is president and gen- 
eral manager, are to be continued under that man- 
agement. The offices recently moved from Hast 
St. Louis to Kansas City are now installed in the 
R. A. Long Building here. 





GET BUILDING STARTED EARLY 


Nineteen-twenty is due to be a record 
building year, provided building material 
can be secured and labor troubles do not 
interfere. 

One way to get around the shortage of 
building materials is to start the work as 
early as possible this year. To do so it 
is necessary for retailers to go over their 
stocks on hand and carefully order all the 
materials that will be necessary. Then they 
should conduct a campaign to stimulate 
early building. It will be recalled that 
those cities which early embarked in the 
‘*‘Own Your Own Home’’ campaign had ex- 
cellent results, but those that put it off were 
caught in the congestion that in the latter 
part of the year resulted from everybody 
trying to buy building material and have 
it shipped at once. See that everything 
is at hand that is needed in building and 
then set to work to get buildings started as 
early as possible. 











Refuse to Increase Railroad Wages 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 11.—W. G. Lee, presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Train- 
men, declared tonight that his organization has 
not delivered an ultimatum nor made a threat to 
the Railroad Administration in connection with 
the discussion regarding an advance in wages. Mr. 
Lee said he did not understand that any organ- 
ization of railroad employees except the mainte- 
nance of way and shop men had advocated a strike. 
A committee of the latter organization arrived 
here today and got peeved because they found 
Director General Hines busily engaged in confer- 
ences and unable to see them immediately. 

As on other occasions in the past when the coun- 
try was threatened with a nationwide railroad 
strike of considerable proportions, the matter was 
today laid before President Wilson for decision. 
Direetor General Hines announced formally that it 
was utterly impossible, under existing conditions, 
to grant a general increase to railroad employees. 
Virtually all railroad organizations are seeking an 
increase, advancing the argument that action was 
deferred last summer at President Wilson’s re- 
quest in the hope that the cost of living would be 
reduced noticeably. 

The director general declared that to grant a 
general increase would mean another substantial 
boost in rates and, consequently, a further increase 
in the cost of living. The director general also 
discussed the situation in detail with Attorney Gen- 
eral Palmer. This conference leads to a general 
belief here that the Government will seek to utilize 
the law in preventing the strike called by the 
maintenance of way men next week unless the men 
voluntarily call it off. This they declare they will 
not do. The maintenance of way men are not in 
the American Federation of Labor, having refused 
to accept a decision of that body on a question 
which arose between the carpenters and joiners 
and other branches of the maintenance of way 
organization. Therefore, the organization can not 
count on the support of the federation. This prob- 
ably could be secured, however, by the simple de- 
vice of accepting the federation’s decision. 


Lessors Resume Control of Coast Mill 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 11.—Donald and W. B. 
Mackay, owners, today resumed control of the 
North Pacific Lumber Co. upon discharge of a 
lease to A. E. Barnes, Charles F. Swigert and asso- 
ciates, extending over the last two years. The 
mill cuts 200,000 feet in eight hours. 

With the restoration of the Mackays, the re- 
tirement of Donald Mackay, president of the com- 
pany until it was leased, is announced. W. B 
Mackay, secretary manager under the former 
management, has become president. Associated 
in the management will be H. E. Pennel, who dur- 
ing the war was head of the Coast Shipbuilding 
Co., of Portland, and prior to that was with the 
St. Johns Lumber Co. 


Sees No Chance for Price Drop 

KNOXVILLE, TENN., Feb. 9.—John Raine, presi- 
dent of the Meadow River Lumber Co., Rainelle, 
W. Va., one of the largest hardwood operations in 
that State, was a visitor in Knoxville last week, 
enroute from New Orleans to Washington. At the 
former place he attended the meeting of the South- 
ern Forestry Association as the West Virginia 
delegate appointed by the governor of that State, 
and at the latter place he expected to meet the 
auditor of his company, with whom he was to con- 
sult attorneys relative to income tax matters. 

Mr. Raine is well known in Knoxville, as he is the 
vice president of the Appalachian Logging Con- 
gress, of which Knoxville is the recognized head- 
quarters. He stopped off in Knoxville primarily 
to visit the famous stock farms of this section, with 
a view to placing stock on his cut-over lands. It 
will be remembered that the world’s sweepstakes 
at the last international stock show at Chicago were 
carried off by Dr. J. I. Huggins, of Dandridge, 
Tenn., forty miles from Knoxville, whose farm Mr. 
Raine visited to inspect its famous Aberdeen- 
Angus herd. 

After conferring with lumbermen of the several 
southern pine districts, Mr. Raine stated he could 
see no drop of prices ahead, many operations hav- 
ing been under water for months, with mills hav- 
ing orders ahead to take their entire output for 
six months. As to hardwood lumber, Mr. Raine 





says that his own mill and other hardwood opera- 
tions, in what was formerly considered the dull 
season, are rushed with orders, and there is every 
prospect for prices advancing. 
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BIG REDWOOD PIPE CONTRACT 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 7.—The city of 
Phoenix, Ariz., has awarded to the Redwood Manu- 
facturers’ Co. and the Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., 
both of this city, an $850,000 contract for a red- 
wood stave pipe line for the new municipal water 
system. The installation is divided into two parts. 
A 36-inch gravity line from the upper waters of 
the Verde River, approximately 120,000 feet long, 
will deliver water from the intake to a 25,000,000- 
gallon reinforced concrete storage reservoir near 
the city. The second portion of the line will con- 
tain approximately 35,000 feet of 38-inch pipe, 
which connects the reservoir with the city mains in 
Phoenix. 

The pipe line is to be built of clear redwood 
lumber and the entire installation will require 
about 4,500,000 feet, board measure, of staves. 
Approximately twenty-five hundred tons of steel 
pipe bands will be required, together with about 
200 tons of malleable iron shoes to connect these 
bands. It is the intention of the contractor to 
have the line ready for use not later than April 1, 
1921. 

The city officials, L. B. Hitchcock, city engineer, 
and Hiram Phillips, of St. Louis, the consulting 
engineer, thoroly investigated all classes of pipe 
before selecting redwood stave pipe. They visited 
many installations thruout the country, including 
some of the old lines in southern California, Colo- 
rado and elsewhere, some of which have been in 
service over twenty-five years. 


FOUR L’S PRESIDENT STATES STAND 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 7.—Norman F. Coleman, 
new president of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & 
Lumbermen, today at the luncheon of the Oregon 
Civic League, made his first address since assum- 
ing his office and revealed that he has a broad 
vision in dealing with one of the big problems of 
the day. Mr. Coleman, prior to his selection as 
chief of the Four L’s, was professor of economics 
at Reed College, this city. Mr. Coleman said in 
part: 


The problem in industry today is not one of hands. 
We have just as many pairs of them now as in past 
years; it is a matter of will. You can drive and force 
men to work by order of the court, but they won’t 
produce unless their wills are enlisted. 

In order to get their wills we must give them what 
they want. You may think the things they want are 
shorter hours and more money, but they are not the 
fundamentals. The two things they want are recog- 
nition and power. The man or woman who works is 
making an investment quite as much as is his em- 
ployer. Labor is not a commodity that can be bought 
and sold without some thought of the laborer. 

I want to see the old time boss replaced by directors 
and organizers of labor and I want to see the difficul- 
ties adjusted by peace time methods, by arbitration. 


OH, NO!—PRICES ARE NOT ALL PROFIT 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 7.—In the current issue 
of the 4-L Bulletin is a brief review of conditions 
and a forecast of the lumber industry, as follows: 


When somebody tells you that fir flooring is selling 
on the Chicago market at between $85 and $90, and 
that dimension is worth close to $50, don’t get the 
idea that your particular operation is making a mush- 
room millionaire out of the boss. Maybe it is and 
maybe it is not. If the sawmill in which you work 
is a big money maker today, then it is the exception 
rather than the rule. If the run of clear is high and 
there are plenty of new orders to work on, the old 
man isin clover. That is, if he can get cars. 

The lumber manufacturing business has had many 
downs in the last ten years and very few ups. Literally 
hundreds of operations were just managing to run 
twelve months ago on borrowed capital, and the 
late fall months of the last year gave some of them 
the first chance at a real profit they had seen in 
years. They smiled, went to the bank and got another 
extension on their notes, sized up the wants of the 
eastern market and started crowding them thru. Then 
the Railroad Administration went haywire and cars 
became scarcer, in Washington and Oregon, than good 
whisky. ‘The East is crying aloud for our product 
and it has been piled up in the yard waiting for the 
day when the railroads will again do the work they 
were built for. . . . Unless the unforeseen hap- 
pens, the lumber industry is in for its biggest year. 
It is all a question now of maximum production and 
shipping facilities. 


BUYS LARGE INLAND EMPIRE HOLDINGS 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 7.—The entire holdings 
of the Coeur d’ Alene Lumber Co., comprising 40,- 
000 acres of land in Benewah County, Idaho, 
mostly timber, with approximately 500,000,000 feet 
of stumpage, mainly white pine, fir and larch, 
together with a two band mill at Coeur d’ Alene, 
Idaho, were purchased yesterday for a reported 
price of $1,200,000 by Fred Herrick, of St. Maries, 
Idaho, owner of the Milwaukee Lumber Co., at 
that place and of the Export Lumber Co., of Harri- 
son, Idaho. In addition to being one of the big 
lumber operators of the Inland Empire, Mr. Her- 
rick has extensive holdings in Alabama. The hold- 
ings of the Coeur d’ Alene Lumber Co. have sev- 
eral times previously been reported sold to other 
interests, but none of the alleged deals ever mate- 
rialized. 

The property has been acquired by Mr. Herrick 














mainly as a reserve timber supply for his present 
mills, and whether or not he will operate the Coeur 
d’ Alene mill has not been decided. The plant at 
Coeur d’ Alene was built in 1898 and rebuilt in 
1904, Until three years ago it was operated by 
Joe Carroll, but since his death it has remained 
idle. E,. W. Eller, formerly assistant manager un- 
der Mr. Carroll, is associated with Mr. Herrick in 
the deal. 

The Coeur d’ Alene Lumber Co. has been owned 
by the Largey estate interests, of Butte, Mont., 
with which Mr. Eller has been connected for sev- 
eral years. The sale negotiations with Mr. Her- 
rick were consummated by R. J. McDonald of 
Butte. 


KENTUCKY RETAILERS’ NEW EXECUTIVES 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 9—Hugh Allen, of the 
Allen Lumber Co., Middlesboro, Ky., the newly 
elected president of the Kentucky Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, is a ‘‘dyed in the wool’’ lum- 
berman. He has successfully operated at Middles- 
boro for several years, coming to that city from 
the western section of the State. His present loca- 
tion is in the heart of a rapidly developing coal 
district, where, fortunately, the coal companies are 
beginning to realize that it is to their interest to 
market their oak and hardwood timber and buy 
pine and other woods for commissaries, company 
towns ete. Mr. Allen is a live wire, full of ‘‘pep,’’ 
and has the personality, to make one of the best 
presidents the association has ever had. He served 
as first vice president in 1919. 

The new second vice president, George Hon, 
of the Hon Lumber Co., Winchester, has been con- 
nected with the lumber business for some years 
and while still a comparatively young man has 
made a mark for himself. He is entitled to write 
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‘¢Hon.’’ before as well as after his given name, 
being a State senator. At present he is very busy 
with a legislative session at Frankfort. Last year 
Mr. Hon served the association as a member of the 
board of directors. 


NOW OPERATES FOUR RETAIL YARDS 


Newark, OuI0, Feb. 9.—The R. B. White Lum- 
ber Co., operating retail yards at this place and 
also at Granville, has recently purchased the yard 
of the Lee Lumber Co. at Westerville, Ohio, and 
that of James Sinsabaugh, at Utica, Ohio, which 
will both be operated under the name of R. B. 
White Lumber Co. The company has just com- 
pleted new buildings and installed new equipment 
at the Utica yard. In order to care for the ex- 
panding business, the capital stock of the company 
has been increased from $100,000 to $125,000. 
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IOWA LUMBER BUSINESS CHANGES HANDS = 


OELWEIN, Iowa, Feb. 10.—A new company has 
been organized here to take over the building 
material, coal, lumber and millwork business of 
Kint & Martin, and is now conducting that busi- 
ness under the name of Stone-Little Lumber Co. The 
members of the new company are J. P. Weymer 
and T. H. Henry, of Belle Plaine, Iowa, and Wil- 
liam Little and E. V. Stone, of Oelwein. Mr. 
Little is the son-in-law of Mr. Henry, and Mr. 
Stone is the nephew of Mr. Weymer, and the two 
young men will conduct the business. Mr. Stone 
is an experienced lumberman, having been with 
¥. H. Henry at his lumber yard in Belle Plaine for 
several years. After leaving that place he took 
charge of the old D. E. Baker yard at Traer. Mr. 
Little has not had any previous lumber experience, 
but since his graduation from Cornell College at 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa, has been engaged as physical 
director at the Y. M. C. A. 








CONFER ON MISSISSIPPI FORESTRY 


New ORLEANS, La., Feb. 9.—Conservation Com- 
missioner M. L. Alexander, of Louisiana, appeared 
by invitation before the judiciary committees of 
the Mississippi senate and house at Jackson, Miss., 
last Wednesday, at a joint conference to consider 
pending forestry bills. A number of such meas- 
ures have been introduced, some of them fixing 
diameter limits on tree cutting, one proposing the 
establishment of a forestry department, to be sup- 
ported by a special tax, another authorizing the 
creation of county forestry boards and a county 
forester. Mr. Alexander explained the timber 
severance tax levied in Louisiana, and the work of 
the forestry division of the State conservation 
department. He recommended that the Mississippi 
legislature levy a timber severance tax ranging 
from 2% cents to 4 or 5 cents a thousand for cer- 
tain of the hardwoods, the proceeds to defray the 
cost of a forest fire patrol and a forestry system, 
and the surplus to be set aside as a fund for the 
purchase of cut-over lands suited to reforestation. 
Other speakers before the joint session of the com- 
mittees were Dr. J. G. Peters, of the Federal For- 
est Service, Dr. E. N. Lowe, State geologist of 
Mississippi, and Prof. J. M. Neal, of the chair 
of forestry and botany, Mississippi Agricultural & 
Mechanical College. A number of Mississippi lum- 
bermen were in attendance. It is reported from 
Jackson that the committees plan to prepare a 
joint bill as a substitute for the several measures 
introduced. 


COURSES IN DRY KILNING AND GRADING 


SyracusE, N. Y., Feb. 9.—T wo short courses of 
six weeks each will be given, beginning March 1, 
at the New York State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse, to men in or intending to enter the lum- 
ber industry, to give special training in timber 
grading and dry kiln engineering. 

Dates were selected within the last few days for 
these two courses, which will be unique educational 
work for the East, tho lumbering courses have been 
given in some western vocational schools. Teach- 
ing timber grading and dry kiln engineering to 
the man who is in the lumber business, to give 
him a special college training in technical phases 
of his own line, is a departure in business educa- 
tion which is causing considerable interest in the 
industry. It was announced late last fall that 
plans were under way for giving these courses at 
some time during the college year, but the dates 
have just been announced and final plans made 
for teaching these branches. 

The importance of dry kiln engineering is evi- 
denced by the fact that a recent graduate of the 
College of Forestry who specialized in dry kiln 
work has been given a job paying $7,200 a year in 
India, on a three-year contract. Timber grading 
is becoming a work of great importance with the 
high prices of lumber now in vogue, for the timber 
grader is able to save his employer large sums by a 
technical knowledge of various kinds and grades 
of lumber. The applications so far received for 
these special courses come from men now engaged 
in the lumber industry, and their employers are 
paying the expenses of those who have already been 
registered for the two courses. 








SPECIALIZES IN LOW GRADES 


PENSACOLA, FLA., Feb. 7—A new wholesale lum- 
ber company specializing in low grades of southern 
pine, cypress and tupelo, the Clements-Nesom Lum- 
ber Co., recently opened offices here in the Amer- 
ican National Bank Building. In these days when 
demand for lumber is so great, a new customer 
for the manufacturer is no event so far as high 
and medium grades of lumber are concerned. But 
it still takes effort to sell No. 3 and culls, and 
manufacturers who can be reached from Pensacola 
will doubtless welcome a company specializing in 
low grade and thin stocks. 

Factories are the principal users of the lowest 
grades of lumber, and it is to this trade that the 
Clements-Nesom Lumber Co. is going direct in an 
effort to build up a steady list of customers. It 
should have no trouble either in lining up manu- 
facturers to take care of its sales. 

The firm of Clements-Nesom is composed of 
J. M. Clements and C. A. Nesom, both young men 
but in the lumber business all their lives. Mr. 
Clements was for seven years office manager and 
southern representative of the Kirkpatrick Lum- 
ber Co., of Cincinnati. Prior to that he was as- 
sistant secretary and treasurer of the Hughes Lum- 
ber Co., of Tuscaloosa, and earlier was secretary 
of the Dwight Hinckley Lumber Co., of Cincin- 
nati. 

Mr. Nesom was until the first of the year with 
the McGowin Lumber Co., of Andalusia, Ala., as 
sales manager, and also acted in a similar capacity 
with the Hughes Lumber Co., of Tuscaloosa, and 
the National Lumber Co., of Andalusia. 
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THE WEEK’S ACTIVITIES AT WASHINGTON 


Coast Asks Better Car Supply—Adds to National Forests—Urged to Save Paper to Conserve Resources— 
May Reclaim Land for Farms—Senator Would Start Antimalaria Campaign 


MAY RELIEVE COAST CAR SHORTAGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 9.—As a result of their 
conferenee with officials of the Railroad Admin- 
istration last week, Robert B. Allen, Secretary- 
manager, and Joseph N. Teal, traffic attorney of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, expect 
some relief from the car shortage on the north 
Pacific coast. 

Messrs. Allen and Teal did not get all the re- 
lief they desired for lumber shippers. But they 
laid the situation before Edward Chambers, 
director of traffic, other traffic officials, and Max 
Thelen, director of public service, in such a way 
that they promised to do everything possible. 

One difficulty in the way of sending a very large 
number of empty cars immediately into the north 
Pacific coast section is found in the fact that 
175,000 carloads of grain must be moved soon 
in order to prevent germination. 

The expectation is that as these cars are rushed 
into the Northwestern region it will be found that 
considerable numbers of them are unsuited for the 
shipment of grain. This will release some cars for 
the shipment of lumber and forest products. 

Other cars already have been ordered to the west 
Coast. Messrs. Allen and Teal found that some 
officials of the car service section were laboring 
under the impression that it is impractical to ship 
empty freight cars to the west Coast in trainloads. 
Operating officials present at the conference con- 
firmed Mr. Allen’s statement that before the 
period of Federal control cars frequently were 
shipped to that region by trainloads, and that, as 
a matter of fact, this was the rule in shipping 
empties westward at various times each year. 

While the conference was ‘‘rough’’ in spots, 
especially when some of the documentary evidence 
brought to Washington by the West Coast associa- 
tion representatives was disclosed, taken altogether 
it was in good spirit, each side coming to a clearer 
understanding of the problems facing the other. 

The general car shortage, of course, is sure to 
affect the supply of cars available for lumber ship- 
ments from West Coast association and north 
Pacific coast mills and Inland Empire mills gen- 
erally. That the car situation is worse, generally 
speaking, than it has been for eight months was 
frankly admitted by officials in the conference. 

In fact, the situation might be characterized as 
‘<eomplete collapse’’ of the machinery for car dis- 
tribution, without doing violence to the truth. 





RUSSIA MUST TRADE THRU SOVIET 


WasuinoTon, D. C., Feb. 9.—There is not much 
prospect that trade with Soviet Russia on a very 
considerable scale will be resumed in the immediate 
future. ‘ 

The Department of State has been convinced 
from the outset that the Allied proposition to 
trade direetly with the Russian codperative unions 
without recognition of the Bolshevik Government 
in any way would fall thru. The declaration of 
the Moscow Government that if any such attempt 
is made the Allied ships coming to Russian ports 
will be sunk, and that an armistice must first be 
agreed upon, did not come as a surprise to Wash- 
ington. In assuming this attitude, it is pointed 
out, the Bolshevik authorities are well within their 
rights and have the advantage on their side. 

American representatives in Paris refused to 
become parties to the Allied naval blockade of 
Baltie ports, holding that it was of doubtful legal- 
ity. The State Department has controlled Amer- 
ican shipments to Bolshevik ports by refusing to 
issue export licenses, a procedure for which there 
is specific legal sanction. 

This policy was adopted long ago, when the 
Bolsheviki were spreading their revolutionary 
propaganda far and wide, seeking the overthrow 
of organized government in the United States and 
other countries. While the United States had not 
declared war on the Bolsheviki, Lenine and Trotzky 
had declared war on all organized government. 

Officials and senators are not much impressed 
with the statement of Ludwig C. A. K. Martens, 
self styled Bolshevik ambassador, that the Soviet 
Government has lately abandoned its revolutionary 
propaganda. In fact, one American concern has 
been endeavoring for weeks to secure an export 
license covering the shipment of several million 
dollars’ worth of printing presses to the Bolshevik 
Government itself. Not the slightest encourage- 
ment has been given this concern by officials here. 

In the event that some arrangement is made for 
barter with Soviet-Russia, the United States doubt- 








less will grant export licenses, provided a practical 
plan is adopted and no camouflage engaged in. 

The Soviet Government is communistic. A com- 
munistic government theoretically at least—and 
actually in Bolshevik Russia—controls both produc- 
tion and distribution. Consequently, if the world 
is to trade with Russia, officials hold that Allied 
officials may as well make up their minds to have 
dealings with the Bolshevik authorities. 

When the world is convinced that the Bolsheviki 
actually have changed their propaganda policy and 
no longer seek the overthrow ot organized govern- 
ment here and elsewhere, Washington officials think 
it will be time enough to consider lifting the ban 
on general trade with Russia. It is regarded as 
significant that no spokesman of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment took occasion to formally announce Lenine 
and Trotzky are no longer preaching general revo- 
lution until after Russia and the world were given 
a concrete illustration of the determination of the 
United States Government to get rid of ‘‘Red’’ 
agitators. 





WOULD FIGHT MALARIA IN SOUTH 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 9.—Senator Harris and 
Representative Overstreet, of Georgia, have intro- 
duced bills in Congress appropriating $500,000 to 
assist in the antimalaria campaign which is being 
waged thruout the country, but more especially in 
the southern States. The Public Health Service 
already is codperating actively in this work, which 
is being vigorously prosecuted in several States be- 
low the Mason and Dixon line. The economic loss 
due to malaria has been variously estimated at 
$100,000,000 to $1,000,000,000. 





ORDERED TO CEASE UNFAIR PRACTICES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 9.—The Plomo Spe- 
cialty Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and 
the Riverside Refining Co., Cleveland, Ohio (No. 
448), a corporate trade name adopted by the Plomo 
company, have been ordered by the Federal Trade 
Commission to cease and desist from engaging in 
unfair methods of competition in the manufacture 
and sale of oils, turpentine and kindred products in 
interstate commerce. The commission’s order is 
issued upon an agreed statement of facts filed in 
the case in lieu of testimony. 

Respondent has been specifically ordered to cease 
and desist from directly or indirectly holding out 
and representing by means of advertisements and 
brands, that a mixture of turpentine and low grade 
mineral oil is ‘‘second run’’ turpentine, and that 
a mixture of linseed oil and low grade mineral oil 
is ‘‘second run’’ linseed oil, or using or applying 
the term ‘‘second run’’ in any way whatsoever to 
adulterate turpentine and linseed oil, which may 
tend to lead the purchasing public to believe such 
adulterated products, to which the term ‘‘second 
run’’ is applied, are pure and unadulterated. 

The Carter Paint Co., Liberty, Ind. (No. 236), 
has been ordered by the Federal Trade Commission 
to cease and desist from engaging in certain unfair 
methods of competition in the manufacture and 
sale of roof and metal paints, water-proofing pre- 
parations and similar products, in interstate com- 
merce. The commission’s order issues after full 
hearing and trial of its complaint. 

The respondent has beeen specifically ordered to 
cease and desist from directly or indirectly giving 
or offering to give premiums or prizes of any kind 
whatsoever to employees or salesmen or dealers who 
handle the products of the respondent and to one 
or more of the respondent’s competitors as an in- 
ducement to push the sale of respondent’s products. 





DEMURRAGE ON EMBARGOED SHIPMENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 10.—In a tentative re- 
port to the Interstate Commerce Commission, Ex- 
aminer Woodrow, in Docket No. 10681—Lowrey 
Lumber Co. vs. Southern Railway Co., Director 
General et al_—recommends the following findings: 

1—Joint thru rates on lumber from Haslam, 
Tex., to New England points found inapplicable to 
shipments to Washington, D. C., via Southern Rail- 
way for reconsignment. 

2—Demurrage found to have occurred lawfully 
at Washington, D. C., and Potomac Yard, Va., 
on carload shipments awaiting permission to enter 
embargoed territory, and charges assessed not 
shown to have been unreasonable. 

In this case the defendants claim that the recon- 
signment orders were in conflict with notices of 
embargoes. 


URGES CONGRESS TO CONSERVE PAPER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 9.—Senator Smoot, of 
Utah, chairman of the joint committee on printing, 
late last week started an interesting discussion of 
the pulp and paper problem when he inserted in 
the Congressional Record a long tabulation show- 
ing that 30,144,362 copies of speeches had been 
printed by the Government printing office and cir- 
culated free thru the mails from July 1, 1916, to 
Sept. 15, 1919. The tabulation does not include 
speeches made by senators and representatives, 
They included addresses by the President, mem- 
bers of his cabinet and other officials, and some, 
Senator Smoot said, not made by Government offi- 
cials. 

In reply to questions, Senator Smoot said that 
the speeches included many on the subject of Lib- 
erty loans. He apparently found much to criti- 
cize in the enormous volume of printed matter sent 
out, and used it as a horrible example of waste of 
paper. He estimated the weight of the speeches 
at 894,101 pounds, the cost of printing $109,- 
066.35; cost of penalty envelopes, $80,052.96; esti- 
mated expense of addressing envelopes, $67,824; 
estimated mailing expense, $30,144; estimated 
postal service expense in handling speeches, $93,- 
433.55; estimated postal expense for handling 
557,683 pounds of envelopes, $58,277.87, or a grand 
total expense of $442,798.73. 

Senator Smoot objected primarily to the waste 
of paper, in view of the present difficulty in secur- 
ing an adequate supply, and even warned senators 
that some day they may find that the Congressional 
Record is not in evidence because the necessary 
printing paper was not forthcoming. 

Senator Pomerene of Ohio stated that within 
the last few weeks he had received many communi- 
cations from the publishers of the smaller papers 
in Ohio and elsewhere, complaining bitterly be- 
cause they are not able to get the necessary print 
paper to issue their publications. 

Senator Smoot replied that many small news- 
papers are today compelled to pay 9 cents a pound 
for paper, and can not get their requirements at 
that price. He added that the consumption of pa- 
per of all kinds in the country has increased one- 
third. 

Asked whether he could not give the volume of 
speeches printed by senators and representatives or 
at their request, Senator Smoot said he did not 
have it, but was preparing data on the subject and 
would lay it before the Senate. 





ADDS TO NATIONAL FOREST 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 10.—The Senate has 
passed House bill 8028, adding to the Oregon, 
Siuslaw and Crater national forests in Oregon cer- 
tain lands that were revested in the United States 
pursuant to the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the case of the Oregon & California Railroad Co. 
against the United States. The purpose of the ad- 
dition is to protect the water supplies of Oregon 
City, Dallas, Corvallis and Ashland, Ore. 

The bill also provides: 


Sec. 2. That when the secretary of agriculture 
finds that merchantable timber may be cut from the 
above described lands without detriment to the purity 
of or depletion of the water supply, said secretary is 
hereby authorized to dispose of such merchantable tim- 
ber on the lands added to said national forests by sec- 
tion 1 hereof in accordance with the regulations of the 
secretary of agriculture for the national forests, and 
the entire proceeds of any sale thereof shall be de- 
posited in the Treasury of the United States in a 
special fund designated as “The Oregon and California 
land grant fund,” referred to in section 10 of the said 
act of June 9, 1916, and be disposed of in the manner 
therein designated: Provided, That in the event any 
of said lands are eliminated from said forests as not 
necessary for the purposes for this reservation as made, 
they shall be disposed of in the manner provided for by 
said act of June 9, 1916. 





WOULD COLONIZE UNUSED LANDS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 9.—The Senate has 
under consideration Senate bill 3477 authorizing 
the use of the Reclamation Service, under the sec- 
retary of the interior, in the development of 
reclamation projects to be entirely financed by 
private capital or by the sale of local district 
bonds, and the bill is applicable not only to the 
West, but to all sections of the country. 

Under the provisions of this measure, swamp or 
cut-over lands in the South, cut-over lands in the 
West, arid lands or other lands that would be valu- 
able for agricultural homes after reclamation could 
be reclaimed. The funds for the work must be 
advanced by the owner or owners of the lands, 
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however, and Uncle Sam would not be required to 
spend one dollar of public money. 

Senator Smoot, of Utah, called up the bill on 
Friday and started it on its way thru the Senate. 

Senator Smoot explained that ‘‘the bill will not 
cost a single, solitary cent to the government, but 
it will allow the private owners of lands of the 
character named, who in the past have undertaken 
to reclaim their lands, to do so without the pay- 
ment of an extortionate price either in securing 
the money necessary or in the sale of the lands.’’ 
Senator Smoot added that the bill was drafted to 
conform to recommendations in the annual report 
of Secretary of the Interior Lane, and that it was 
drawn in the Interior Department. He then in- 
serted a letter from Secretary Lane in the nature 
of a report on the bill. Mr. Lane says in part: 


The primary object of the measure is to safeguard 
and promote the interests of that portion of our peo- 
ple who seek to obtain prosperous homes upon the land 
and who must often begin with slender resources. A 
serious factor in the general trend from the farm 
to the city at the present time is the high cost of 
small tracts, favorably located with respect to mar- 
kets and transportation, together with the size of 
initial investment required. 

There are millions of acres of potentially rich lands 
which may be purchased in large tracts at a very low 
price in their present condition, but nevertheless small 
parcels suitable for immediate cultivation can seldom 
be had excepting at greatly increased figures due to 
large selling expenses, interest accruing until disposi- 
tion of subdivided areas, and speculative profits. The 
short period allowed to complete full payments is an 
added handicap to the settler. 

Under the operations of this bill it is believed set- 
tlers will be able to effect savings equaling as much 
as one-half and more of the prices they ordinarily pay 
for small rural holdings. This would be the case, 
first, because landowners would enter into contracts 
for the sale of their property on a prereclamation basis: 
second, because the heavy charges of sale agencies and 
interest accruing until disposition of subdivided areas 
could be practically eliminated. Settlers would prob- 
ably save enough on the first cost of the land to pay 
for all their improvements and livestock. These sav- 
ings would aggregate hundreds of thousands, and pos- 
sibly millions, of dollars, and, further, the terms of 
payment could be made such as to give purchasers at 
least a reasonable chance of success. 

All that has been said applies with equal force to 
protection of the investor in securities who has often 
been the victim of avoidable mistakes. 

Senator Smoot said the changes suggested by Secre- 
tary Lane had been made by the Committee on Public 
Lands, of which he is chairman. 


SUMS UP RECONSTRUCTION WORK 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 9.—The Council of 
National Defense has published a 371-page volume 
outlining ‘‘ Readjustment and Reconstruction Ac- 
tivities in the States.’’ The pamphlet is in the 
form of a report to Secretary of War Baker, who 
is president of the National Council. 

In a letter of transmittal to Mr. Baker, Gros- 
venor B. Clarkson, Director of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, in part says: 


In selecting the material for this compilation such 
acitivities have been included as were newly under- 
taken or greatly increased as a result of conditions 
brought on by the termination of hostilities and 
which would not have been undertaken under nor- 
mal conditions. Activities undertaken during the 
war solely to meet war conditions have not been 
included. A number of activities have been included 
which in themselves are not strictly readjustment 
or reconstruction matters, but which nevertheless 
have an important bearing upon reconstruction. For 
illustration, the information concerning the con- 
struction and repair of highways, the carrying on 
of public works etc., which are activities that would 
have been prosecuted regardless of the war, but 
which, on account of the demobilization and in order 
to give employment to discharged service men, have 
been very materially increased and are carried for- 
ward on a very much larger scale than they would 
have been if it had not been for this motive. Among 
the activities included are many important readjust- 
ment and reconstruction bills introduced in the 
State legislatures, even tho they were not enacted 
into laws. 


The report was prepared by the Reconstruction 
Research Division, of which Herbert N. Shenton is 
chief. It was completed some time ago but came 
from the printer within a few days. 





NEW RAIL BILL READY SOON 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 9.—While a deter- 
mined effort will be made to bring about the adop- 
tion of the report of the conferees on the Cum- 
mins and Esch railroad bills before March 1, the 
date on which President Wilson proposes to re- 
turn the railroads to private control, rumors are 
flying thick and fast here which indicate the 
existence of real doubt that this can be accom- 
plished, especially in view of the action of the 
Senate in reviewing the peace treaty, which is due 

to come up for consideration next Monday. 





In view of the essential concessions made by the 
Senate conferees, fear is expressed that the con- 
ference report, when formally laid before that 
body will provoke very considerable debate. The 
situation in the House apparently is more promis- 
ing, but it is known that strong opposition exists 
in both bodies to some provisions of the confer- 
ence bill. For example, many do not like the rule 
of rate making with the guaranty of 5% percent 
to the roads. 

Senators and representatives from the South, 
Southwest and middle West are said to be receiving 
large numbers of telegrams and letters, demand- 
ing that provision be made to insure the continu- 
ance of routing export traffic thru South Atlantic 
and Gulf ports. It has been announced by Daniel 
Willard and a few other prominent railroad men 
that one of the first things the carriers will do 
after regaining control of the roads will be to re- 
route the traffic which has been diverted to South 
Atlantic and Gulf ports to the big North Atlantie 
ports, despite the congestion in the port of New 
York. 

Many senators very earnestly supported the anti- 
strike provision of the Cummins bill, which went 
out in conference. Many outsiders are fairly well 
satisfied to have virtually the Canadian plan written 
into the bill, thus insuring a period of sixty days 
after an award before a strike can legally be 
called. This 60-day period would be utilized for 
a publicity campaign to make known to the people 
the facts in the case. The announcement that the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way & Shop Work- 
ers have called a nationwide strike is not caleu- 
lated to help organized labor in the final considera- 
tion of the railroad bill. 

‘‘Labor’s Political Campaign’’ pronouncement, 
published today by the American Federation of 
Labor contains direct reference to the effort of 
the Senate to put over the antistrike provision of 
the Cummins bill, which passed that body by a 
very large majority. Many congressmen are de- 
clared to have ‘‘endeavored to enact legislation 
providing for compulsory labor.’’ This pronounce- 
ment means that a special organization will be 
built up to carry on a drive against ‘‘hostile’’ and 
‘‘indifferent’’ political candidates. 





HOLDS CUBICAL CAPACITY MINIMA UNFAIR 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 10.—In a formal 
opinion promulgated today the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission holds ‘‘indefensible’’ the prac- 
tice of applying cubical capacity minima on ship- 
ments of lumber and other forest products from 
the Pacific Northwest and Inland Empire. This 
case was submitted finally to the commission May 
22, 1919, and the commission’s decision was reached 
Jan, 13. 

In this preceeding J. V. Norman represented the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; 
A. G. T. Moore, Southern Pine Association; J. H. 
Townshend, Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion; R. J. Knott, Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, and George B. Webster and V. W. 
Krafft, Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica. 

Others who formally entered appearance for 
shippers were N. R. Brashear, St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce; Ernest L. Ewing, Cadillac Lumber 
Exchange, Cadillac, Mich.; C. H. Rodeheaver, Na- 
tional Basket & Fruit Package Manufacturers’ 
Association; A. C. Kuechle, Package Sales Cor- 
poration; A. A. Adams, Edward Hines Lumber 
Co.; and W. T. Hayes, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

For the carriers the case was handled by W. B. 
Scandrett, Charles Donnelly and Nelson W. Proctor, 
appearing for the Director General. 

In a brief separate opinion following the gen- 
eral opinion of the commission, Commissioner Wool- 
ley says: 

Argument in this investigation was had upon ex- 
ceptions to substantially the foregoing report and to 
certain recommendations by the examiner as to find- 
ings. The record justifies the finding that the practice 
of maintaining cubical-capacity minima in connection 
with the interstate rates on lumber and other forest 
products from the Pacific Northwest and Inland Em- 
pire is indefensible and should be discontinued from 
those regions. We adopt the report as printed above 
and the finding stated. The record does not afford 
a basis for prescribing flat minima to apply from the 
regions stated and, unless the respondents within 
ninety days from the service of this report adopt and 
make effective different and generally satisfactory car- 
load minima, the investigation will be set for further 
hearing relative thereto. 


The commission’s opinion follows in part: 


This proceeding was initiated by the commission on 
its own motion by an order entered April 9, 1918. It 
appeared (1) that, in connection with the interstate 
rates on lumber and other forest products, carriers 
serving the Pacific Northwest and Inland Empire main- 
tained carload minima based upon the cubical capacity 
of the cars, while carriers serving other and competing 
territories maintained flat minima; (2) that by infor- 
mal complaints and otherwise shippers had questioned 
the reasonableness and propriety of the cubical minima 
and the justice of varying minima from different pro- 
ducing sections to common consuming markets; (3) 
that disputes had arisen as to the application of the 


rules provided in connection with the cubical minima ; 
and (4) that the belief had become prevalent that such 
rules were subject to frequent abuse which resulted in 
unjust discrimination and undue prejudice and disad- 
vantage to some shippers. Accordingly this investi- 
gation was instituted (1) to determine whether the 
existing variations in carload minima are unreason- 
able, unjustly discriminatory, or unduly prejudicia! ;(2) 
to ascertain whether the existing rules and regulations 
are applied in an unjustly discriminatory manner; and 
(3) to make such order or orders in the premises as 
the investigation might develop to be necessary. All 
railroad and water carriers subject to the act to regu- 
late commerce as well as the Director General of Rail- 
roads were made respondents, and a general hearing 
was held at Chicago on Nov. 25, 1918. 


Grounds for Objections to Cubical Basis 


In opposition to the cubical basis of carload minima 
the lumber manufacturers contend (1) that it is not 
appropriate for lumber; (2) that it results in undue 
prejudice to the territory from which it is applicable ; 
(3) that it results in discriminations between shippers 
in the territory from which it is applicable; (4) that 
the rules and regulations governing the application of 
the cubical basis are unfair, impractical, ambiguous, 
and impossible of revision to a reasonable basis; and 
(5) that the cubical basis is a source of constant fric- 
tion and innumerable claims for alleged overcharges. 

Lumber is the only commodity on which the cubic- 
capacity minima are applied from the Pacific North- 
west and Inland Empire. As it is sold by the foot it 
is rather extraordinary that the carriers should single 
it out for the application of cubical-capacity minima 
while commodities which are sold by cubic measure are 
given flat minima. The lumber-stowage capacity of 
ears does not correspond with their cubical capacity. 
The result is that the loading must be made to fit the 
car furnished rather than the order of the customer. 
Witnesses representing manufacturers operating on flat 
minima testified that the situation referred to gives 
them an advantage over their competitors operating on 
the cubical basis, as many buyers, such as small retail 
yards, prefer to buy where they can get exactly what 
they order and at the same time know exactly what 
the freight charges will be. 

One shipper may secure a car of the size he wants 
while another shipper may not, altho both may have 
ordered cars of the same cubical capacity. In this 
manner discrimination between shippers is brought 
about. The record shows that nearly 50 percent of 
the cars furnished are of sizes which the tariffs pro- 
hibit the shippers from ordering. Again, in determin- 
ing whether cars are loaded to full visible capacity, 
it may happen that one car will be inspected at or 
near the point of origin, while another car loaded by a 
competing shipper will not be inspected until after it 
has traveled over the mountains and the load has been 
shaken down. 

Carriers Tender Cars Shippers Can Not Order 

On account of the fact that lumber is manufactured 
in varying sizes and shapes, it is almost impossible for 
the shipper to determine the exact cubical capacity of 
the car he will need, and even if he could he has no 


assurance that he will get a car of the size ordered. 
At the time of the hearing the tariffs provided that 
the carriers will not hold themselves out to furnish 
foreign line equipment and that they will not accept 
orders for cars of a less capacity than 2,400 cubic feet, 
or a greater capacity than 2,689 cubic feet on the 
Great Northern, 2,990 cubic feet on Northern Pacific 


and 3,050 cubic feet on the other originating lines 
While cars not falling within the size limits indicated 
are referred to in the tariffs as extraordinary equip- 
ment, nearly 50 percent of the cars furnished by the 
carriers are cars which the rules prevent the shippers 
from ordering. 

If the shipper could correctly determine the size of 
car which would exactly contain his shipment, and 
could rely upon getting a car of the size ordered, he 
would still be unable to tell whether he could load his 
shipment in the car furnished for the reason that cars 
of the same cubical capacity vary in length, cars of the 
same length vary in cubical capacity, and cars of the 
same cubical capacity or length vary in their lumber 
stowage capacity. It is true that, if the shipper is fur- 
nished a smaller car than that ordered, he is protected 
by the fact that the minimum applicable to the car fur- 
nished will apply, and if he is furnished a larger car 
than that ordered he has the benefit of the substitution 
rule hereinafter explained, but in either event he may 
be required to load in the car furnished a greater 
amount of lumber than that called for by his customer’s 
order, or be penalized. 

The rules governing the cubical-capacity minima are 
the source of much friction between shippers and car- 
riers, and the cause of numerous claims for overcharges. 
One witness testified that a majority of all the claims 
filed by the members of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association are based on preferences and dis- 
putes as to the application of the cubical minima. 
The representative of one large lumber company stated 
that out of 812 claims that he had pending at the time 
of the hearing, over 500 grew out of the application of 
the cubical minima. The files of the commission also 
contain numerous informal complaints and proceedings 
in respect to these rules. 


Position of Respondents 


No appearances were entered for the respondent 
earriers at the hearing, and no brief has been filed on 
their behalf. The counsel who entered appearances for 
the Director General did so, to quote from the record, 
“without assuming that any order should or could be 
entered against the Director General in this particular 
case, but understanding that perhaps the commission 
will desire to make recommendations which the Direc- 
tor General will desire to consider.” 

In respect to the contention that the maintenance 
of cubical minima from the Pacific Northwest and In- 
land Empire and of varying flat minima from the other 
lumber producing territories results in unjust discrimi- 
nation and undue prejudice, the Director General states 
that it is impossible to determine such an issue with- 
out a careful examination of both the minima and 
the rates from all sections of the country. The present 
record shows that the differences in the carload minima 
work a discrimination separate and distinct from that 
which might result from a difference in rates. To 
illustrate, it appears that under the cubical minima 
the shipment must be made to fit the capacity of the 
car furnished or be penalized; under the flat minima 
the shipment may be made to fit the customer’s order 
provided the weight thereof is in excess of the tariff 
minimum weights. 

Se ee 


LITHUANIA at the present time can export only tim- 
ber and flax, according to information received by the 
Guaranty Trust Co., of New York. Timber, chiefly pine 
and oak, is stated to be ready for shipment in large 
quantities. 
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FACTS ON THE WORLD’S TONNAGE SITUATION 


An analysis of Lloyds’ Register returns on ship- 
building activities for the last quarter of 1919 
indicates that for the first time since the Unitéd 
States became a shipbuilder on a large scale, 
British shipyards show signs of regaining 
their traditional supremacy. The tonnage build- 
ing in the United Kingdom on Dec. 31, 1919, 
exceeded by 27,732 tons that under construction 
in the United States, where the decrease in the 
building of new tonnage on Dee. 31 amounted to 
as much as 504,000 tons, as compared with figures 
for Sept. 31, 1919. 

The largest increase in British shipbuilding is 
credited to the Tyne yards, where over 500,000 
tons were under construction at the end of 1919. 
The entire tonnage building in the United King- 
dom at that time showed an increase of over 
177,000 tons, as compared with the previous Sep- 
tember, tho it still fell short by over 60,000 tons 
of the figures for the quarter ended with June. 
A review of world tonnage under construction at 
the end of the last quarter of 1919 shows a de- 
cline of about 187,000 tons from the figures for 
the September quarter. 

It is interesting to note that altho the United 
States in 1919 constructed 4,735,109 tons of ship- 
ping as against Great Britain’s 1,951,759 tons, 
the horsepower represented by .the American 
ships was only 2,591,210 as against 3,209,040 of 
the British. In other words, tho America turned 
out double the British tonnage, it was not neces- 
sarily twice as effective—perhaps an indication 
that Great Britain is going in for the construc- 


tion of high-powered passenger and for cargo 
vessels, while the United States is building more 
of the ‘‘tramp’’ class, 

Regarding the volume of tonnage, it is now 
estimated that owing to the continued activity 
in shipbuilding the losses of the war have been 
fully replaced, and moreover, the new boats being 
on the average speedier than the old ships, that 
the actual trading capacity of the world’s ton- 
nage at the present time is greater than it was 
in pre-war days. 

Under all flags in 1914 the tonnage of 
steamer vessels of over 100 tons was 45,404,000 
gross and in 1919 47,897,000 gross, showing an 
increase of 2,493,000. The United States showed 
the greatest increase in sea-going tonnage. In 
1914 its tonnage was 2,027,000 and in 1919, 9,773,- 
000, showing an increase of 7,746,000 tons, or 382 
percent. Japan’s tonnage increased during that 
period by 36 percent, making its present total 
2,325,000 tons. Great Britain and Dominions 
now have 14 percent more tonnage than before 
the war, Holland 7 percent and France 2 percent. 


Great Britain lost most heavily of tonnage 
during the war—2,547,000 gross tons, or 13 per- 
cent of its pre-war tonnage of 19,600,000. The 
present British steam tonnage amounts to 16,345,- 
000 tons. Germany had 5,135,000 tons in 1914 and 
lost 1,888,000 tons during the war, leaving her with 
3,247,000 tons, or a loss of about 36 percent. But 
this percentage of loss for Germany has been 
increased since the armistice by delivery of ton- 
nage to the Allies. 


In studying these figures it may be noted that 
in 1914 Great Britain had 42.6 percent of the 
world’s tonnage, and the United States had 4.46 
percent. In 1919 Great Britain had 34 percent 
and the United States 20 percent of the world’s 
sea-going tonnage. Statisticians figure that if 
there had been no war, and if construction had 
proceeded at pre-war rate, the world’s tonnage 
now would have been about 55,300,000 gross tons, 
so that while the present supply of ocean going 
steamers really is in excess of the 1914 supply 
the theoretical shortage still is about 7,000,000 
gross tons. But in comparing present and pre- 
war supply of tonnage account must also be taken 
of the fact that there are now in use many ves- 
sels which would have been discarded if there 
had been no war, so that, comparatively speak- 
ing, the present shipping efficiency is mot up to 
par. This decreased usefulness is represented by 
perhaps 1,500,000 tons and the theoretical loss 
caused by the war may accordingly be placed at 
8,500,000 tons. 

The efficiency of the world’s tonnage is further 
impaired by the labor on which its operation is 
contingent. Shipbuilding is increasing rapidly, 
but in addition to more tonnage and greater speed 
of ships, quick loading and discharging are also 
necessary; and in this respect there is much room 
for improvement the world over. Labor is not 
only dear but less efficient than before the war; 
shorter hours are worked and there are continual 
strikes, and delays at loading and discharging 
ports counterbalance the improvements in other 
respects. 





CAR SHORTAGE MAINTAINS COAST LUMBER PRICES 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 7.—There is just one ele- 
ment of certainty in the entire fir situation. It 
is this: No lumberman can figure how prices can 
come down until cars become more plentiful. Lum- 
ber is more difficult to buy now than ever. The 
mills do not want business; and if an order is 
strongly urged upon them they are likely to an- 
swer ‘‘Give us a chance to clean up.’’ That car 
shortage has introduced the speculative factor, and 
has actually created what is widely known as a 
‘“bidder’s market’’ is easily demonstrated. The 
proof is at hand in the January record compiled by 
the sales reporting department of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, going to show that all 
distinctions between grades are forgotten in the 
scramble to obtain stock that happens to be loaded 
into cars. Thus it has come about owing to 
acute demand that the lowest grade sometimes 
equals and occasionally surmounts the price ob- 
tained for the highest, so that the record of direct 
sales, crisscrossed by conflicting lines, would forever 
be a Chinese puzzle, if it were not for the fact that 
car shortage practically explains it all. During the 
present week there was a sale of 100,000 feet of 
4-inch vertical grain car siding at $110—which 
seems to be the record for that item. Perhaps 5/8 
ceiling is the strongest item on the list, at $78 to 
$79. Flooring is $50 to $55 over Rail B, and di- 
mension $19 to $22 over—placing the stock for the 
most part at a level where it represents almost 
too much of an investment for the money there is 
to be made out of it. 


Face Discouraging Shortage of Cars 


The industry thruout its branches and subdivi- 
sions is uneasy and uncomfortable at a situation 
which no one can remedy. A high grade lumber- 
man who has been here on a scouting expedition 
calmly states his conviction that the market is 
‘“safe’’ until next May. He means that there is 
no prospect of an improved car supply until that 
time and that so far as he can see there is no 
chance for prices to recede. This opinion practically 
coincides with that expressed by Robert B. Allen, 
secretary-manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, who is now in Washington, D. C., 
pressing the fight for more cars. Notwithstanding 
efforts making to bring about an equitable divi- 
sion of the limited supplies available for the entire 
country, with distinct pressure to force eastern 
lines to disgorge, Mr. Allen states that the ‘‘out- 
look is far from encouraging.’’ In January, when 
car shortage and enforced idleness of numerous 
mills reduced eastbound shipments, the excess of 
westbound over eastbound movement on all lines 
serving the Pacific Northwest was only 165 cars. 
Fir lumbermen insist that if all the cars in the 
country were equitably distributed, this territory 
would receive nearly twice as many cars as is the 
ease today. While the freight car supply of the 
country is estimated at from 60 to 75 percent of 
requirements, it is a fact that the fir industry is 
not receiving more than 30 percent; and what the 
lumbermen are trying to do is to persuade the 


Railroad Administration to allot a greater pro- 
portion of equipment to this region. 


Private Rail Control Will Bring No Relief 


In this emergency but little confidence is placed 
in a communication from the Railroad Adminis- 
tration to the transportation bureau of the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce, pointing out that steps 
looking to a remedy have been taken thru pooling 
of equipment and transfer of apparatus to con- 
gested centers. Falling off in loading per car 
since 1918 is said to have complicated the problem; 
but the promise is held out that steps will be taken 
to provide maximum service with equipment avail- 
able and that every effort will be made to meet 
the demand until the last day of Federal control. 

But the view is expressed that the return of 
the railroads to private ownership will probably 
tighten the car supply in fir territory, and on that 
account mills are again cautioned against piling 
up high cost stocks. 


Do Not Book Orders Ahead Nor Pile Up Stock 


In the face of car famine, fir manufacturers 
are keeping their output up to 87 percent of nor- 
mal capacity. For the last week in January the 
cut at 130 mills reporting to the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association was 80,732,222 feet, as com- 
pared with 91,959,000 feet normal production. In 
the rail trade the same mills accepted orders for 
2,462 cars and shipped 2,063 cars, the excess of 
orders over shipments being 399 cars, and bring- 
ing the total of unfilled rail orders up to 13,612 
ears. This aggregate exceeds the previous high 
mark of Dee. 31, 1919, by 1,760 cars. Orders 
booked last week aggregated approximately 95,- 
000,000 feet, while business offered is estimated at 
close to 200,000,000 feet. Yet a discerning lum- 
berman who has just completed a tour of the mills 
insists from the best information at his command 
that the manufacturers today have not booked an 
aggregate of business to compare with that of 
previous years. One manufacturer, in particular, 
whose output is eight cars per day is booked for 
only fourteen cars ahead. His average allotment 
of cars has been about one car per day, so that at 
the worst he is booked for only fourteen days 
ahead. This instance is cited not as an exception 
but as the rule among the fir manufacturers, who 
have generally cut out the practice of booking 
ninety days ahead and evidently propose to take 
only the minimum of chance in piling up high 
priced stock. Of the new business at association 
mills last week, a total of 10,166,000 feet was for 
domestic cargo deliveries and 7,556,000 feet was 
for export. The mills shipped 6,161,000 feet of 
domestic cargo and 8,926,000 export. 


Cars to Remain Scarce; Prices Can’t Decline 

But when will cars become more plentiful? A 
trade circular issued from an authoritative source 
takes the ground that the outlook now is blacker 
than at any time since the Railroad Administra- 
tion assumed control of the transcontinental lines. 


Production of lumber is normal; but consumption 
of lumber, notwithstanding the demand which has 
been piling up for four years, assuredly is far 
below normal; and since prices have pyramided 
thru physical inability to handle stock, creating a 
‘‘bidder’s market,’’ it follows that if cars were 
plentiful prices would recede. Many factors enter 
into the equation of car supply; and it seems to 
be a correct forecast to say that cars can not be 
plentiful at any time during the present year, no 
matter whether the roads are in Government con- 
trol or go back to private ownership. Returning 
then to the primary proposition: Lumber is high, 
and will remain high indefinitely, from the simple 
fact that there are not enough cars to handle the 


_ business. 


Paying Canadians in American Money 

Discount against Canadian money is a fertile 
source of misunderstanding with respect to ship- 
ments of lumber and shingles that cross the inter- 
national boundary. Unless the buyer is keenly 
alert he is likely to be ‘‘stuck’’ for the difference, 
which at the present time is an item of considerable 
importance. The discount on Canadian money 
for the current week, as announced by the retail 
trade bureau of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, 
is 12% percent for both currency and silver. Un- 
der normal conditions the rule is that payment 
for any commodity be made in the money of the, 
country where the purchase originates, unless there 
is a distinct understanding to the contrary. But 
with the lumber market today in a strange and 
utterly abnormal condition this rule has been set 
aside. Local lumbermen in many instances have 
felt obliged to absorb the discount; and generally 
they have been willing to do so for the simple 
reason that they can pass the extra cost along to- 
ward the ultimate consumer. At that, it is recog- 
nized that if the question should arise as a matter 
of contract the courts would probably enforce 
the old time rule. 


St, DRUMMER SURE DESERVED THOSE FRILLS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 7.—George Haven, veteran 
lumber salesman of Waterloo, Iowa, is in Seattle. 
He says: 


Don’t be in a hurry to sell stuff too cheap. Lumber 
is going up. The other day I called on one of my 
customers. As soon as he saw me he came running 
forward, extending his hand. 

“Why, hello, George,” says he. “Come in. Have a 
cigar. Sit down—no, not that straight-backed chair: 
this comfortable rocker. It’s the best I have. And 
have another cigar. I’m sure glad to see you.” 

“Well, I’m glad to see you, too,” says I. “But 
what’s up? Why all these frills? You never did it to 
me before.” 

“O,” he explained. “Remember that carload of 
spruce finish you sold me last year? Just got it, after 
delay of six months—car shortage, you know. And 
I’ve cleaned up $1,500 extra profit on account of the 
delay. That’s all.” 

“Well that’s enough,” says I. 


Mr. Haven is looking over fir territory, prior to 
returning to Waterloo. 
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Most of the remedies proposed for reducing the cost of living and inci- 
dentally lessening the so called industrial unrest attack the problem of 
production from some angle. Greater production, it is supposed, will bring 
greater supply and consequently lower prices. There may be some hope in 
that direction, but the cost of a commodity in the market is determined by 
its cost per unit to produce. That is to say, it will not make much differ- 
ence how many bushels of grain the farmer raises if each bushel costs him 
as much to produce as it has in the recent past. In other words, at the 
same time that the production per acre on the average farm in the better 
agricultural sections has risen and the prices also have risen, the cost of 
producing farm crops has risen. Land alone has increased in price more 
rapidly than have the crops raised on it. Land that at $50 an acre pro- 
duced 50-cent corn is now at $300 an acre producing $1.50 corn; and the 
hired man who used to work at $20 a month and board now is asking $60 
a month and board. While it is true that much of this good land is pro- 
ducing larger crops than when it was selling for a sixth as much money, 
it is also true that to keep up this production the farmer will be compelled 
to conserve his soil’s fertility somewhat more closely than he has in the 
past. Only in exceptional instances is the farmer putting back into the 
soil as much fertility as he is taking out; that kind of farming eventually 
will produce the same result that the same kind of banking would produce. 

What then is the most promising means of lessening the struggle of the 
average man for a living? P. G. Holden, of the International Harvester 
Co., says the solution in part at least is in having ‘‘An Acre Home for 
Every Family.’? The accompanying chart and sketch show in graphic 
manner what Mr. Holden has in mind; the sketch being in fact a sug- 
gestive layout for such an ‘‘acre home.’’ The gain from occupying such 
a home would be of a dual character: it would not only afford a means of 
reducing the cost of living, but it would provide fresher, better food and 
more of a kind that is healthful while providing also more healthful environ- 
ments, better air, more sunshine and exercise. 


As the city worker’s days have shortened his hours of leisure if not of 
idleness have been lengthened, and he as well as the community as a 
whole is the loser in large measure. One may well doubt whether the average 
worker can afford—as a matter of community economy—to spend so many 
hours at the movies and similar occupations just now when the world is 
actually short of the real necessities of life. Ought not a means to be 
devised that will enable the men who work only eight hours out of the 
twenty-four to help out the men who are working from ten to fourteen 
hours a day? There is not much virtue in the argument that because the 
farmer works ten or twelve hours a day the factory worker and office man 
ought to work as many hours at their vocations. The community loss by 
such @ procedure would be much greater than the gain. But at the same 
time, the community can not afford to allow a very large percentage of its 
consumers to spend in idleness one-third of each day in addition to the 
half-holiday on Saturday. 

Altogether too many men of moderate earnings are paying to have done 
for them work that they would be better off in doing for themselves. It 
is @ queer situation that demands that the worker who is scarcely able to 
make both ends meet shall hire another person whose income perhaps is 
greater than his to do for him work that he has both the time and the 
inclination to do for himself; and yet that is exactly the position that 
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many a city worker is in today. The farmer’s work requires that he walk 
fifteen or twenty miles a day on soft ground behind a farm implement; but 
the city worker will not walk on smooth pavement three miles morning 
and night to and from his work. The latter is not permitted to take care 
of the heating plant of the flat in which he lives, and yet the well-to-do 
farmer gets up at daylight every morning, builds his own fire, empties the 
ashes and carries in the coal or wood. The city man living in a flat com- 
plains of the price of fresh vegetables that he must buy at the corner gro- 
cery and that were produced by the farmer, because he has not known the 
joy of raising his own. 

There is not so much of the fanciful as might at first appear in Mr. 
Holden’s proposal of ‘‘An Acre Farm for Every Family,’’ and if there 
ever was a time when such a proposal should receive careful consideration 
it isnow. The plan sketched out provides for ‘‘ garden, fruit, poultry, trees, 
flowers, air, sunlight and health’’; and many a family that responded to the 
eall for increased production during the war by cultivating a garden knows 
that an acre farm would produce all these, not the ieast valuable being the 
last named. 


Potatoes are selling in the larger cities today at pretty close to $4 a 
bushel; and yet it would be wholly feasible on a small part of a one-acre 
farm to produce an abundance of the tubers for a good sized family. Many 
of the more common vegetables are today costing as much as the finest 
fruits used to cost. Onions in small quantities sell in the grocery stores 
today at 25 cents a pound, and apples at varying prices, any of which make 
them almost beyond reach of the family of small means. Notwithstan cing 
the need of milk in every family, the price is going so high that the tend- 
ency is to reduce consumption of it below the point of safety. 

When one considers that a very large percentage of the urban residents 
of today were rural residents of yesterday—persons who know the secrets 
of the soil and are able, given the land, to raise everything in the way of 
vegetables, it would seem easy and perfectly logical that they should take 
to the acre-farm idea. The most dreaded disease of city life is tubereu- 
losis, and the surest cure for it is exercise in the open air with abundance 
of wholesome food. It may not be practicable to keep a cow on an acre 
farm, but the time may come when the despised goat will be the means of 
providing milk for the family. The goat, as is well known, is immune to 
tuberculosis, and consequently the milk of that animal is in one respect at 
least better for human consumption than is that of the cow, especially when 
not pasteurized. 

If the ownership and cultivation of the small farm did nothing else for 
the city worker it would at least keep him in touch with the great basic 
facts of production; and he would have a better understanding of the 
difficulties with which the farmer has to contend in keeping the world sup- 
plied with its food and to a very large extent with raiment. Necessarily 
the acre farms proposed would be on the border lines between the cities 
and the country; they would form in a sense the connecting link between 
the purely urban and the purely rural population; the people on these 
farms would form the great ‘‘middle-class’’ that is said to be indispensable 
to the proper welding together of a whole people; and it is conceivable 
that from so simple a device as that proposed would be brought about a 
better understanding of the real needs of all classes, and the true spirit 
of democracy would as a consequenee find a fuller and richer development. 
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Part of the Advantage of the Local Retailer Is That 


He Knows When to Push and When to Hold Back 


A man likes to have worn and familiar tools 
ready for use and lying where his hand will 
reach for them when they are needed. He likes 
his old familiar suit with the pockets to which 
he has become so accustomed that dropping 
change into one and fishing a stub of a pencil 
out of another is second nature. And in the same 
way he becomes used to his office and dislikes to 
see radical changes made in it. It is true that 
every once in a while he will be overwhelmed 
by a radical, progressive fit of energy and am- 
bition and will bring in new furniture and alter 
the arrangements of the place; or he may even 
throw all his old stuff away and begin in a new 
office building with fresh equipment. But for a 
time he’s a lost dog in a strange alley, and he 
remains a lost dog until he gets the strangeness 
worn off and accumulates a number of those ab- 
surd gimeracks that gather around every man’s 
work shop. These may consist of a horse shoe 
used on his desk as a paper weight; a cartoon of 
‘*The Days of Real Sport’’ pasted on the letter 
files; the discovery of an angle in the woodwork 
where a man’s feet may be rested when he tilts 
back in his swivel chair. Whatever they are 
and whether they are few or many they give 
an office the comfortable, lived-in air without 
which business seems to hitch and go slowly. 
Some men have a passion for a_ perfectly 
equipped and a perfectly ordered office; and 
they show you into places where each blotter 
and pencil has been selected with care and is 
lying in the exact spot that has been ordained 
to hold it. The place looks like a museum; and 
unless the owner produces some pet plaything from 
a drawer or pocket, a fire-scarred old pipe or a 
nail-and-ring puzzle or a badly battered souvenir 
paper knife, you’re not sure he’s a regular hu- 
man being. You rather judge a man’s charac- 
ter by the office he keeps. 


Reason for the Old Chair 


I was thinking of these things in a half inter- 
ested way as I sat in the lobby of a middle sized 
and well stocked lumber yard in the upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley. I was sitting in a scarred old 
kitchen chair that creaked in its joints and that 
bore the marks of numerous jack knives. It was 
the only piece of tough looking furniture in the 
rather handsome office, and I guessed correctly 
that it was a cherished veteran moved over from 
the old office. In my imagination I could see 
middle aged and elderly contractors come in, 
look about at the polished woods and the fur- 
niture that had been tuned together with con- 
siderable decorative skill, and then with a feel- 
ing of comradeship and recognition sit down in 
the battered but staunch old chair. It must 
have helped tide the business over from the old 
yard to the new. Probably all the customers of 
the yard would have come even if the old chair 
had been broken up into kindling wood; and 
perhaps some fastidious customers wondered why 
a man spoiled a nice office with such an old 
Tuin. But it was a little piece of sentiment on 
the part of the owner, and I imagine he felt 
perfectly comfortable no matter what comments 
might be. made. In fact I guessed idly that the 
old chair in the new office gave me a new and not 
unimportant slant at the mental make up of the 
lumberman. 


From where I was sitting I could look out of 
the big front windows at the city park, a very 
pretty piece of open ground upon which grew 
some rather fine natural timber. Nothing much 
had been done in the way of so called ‘‘improve- 
ment’’ on the park, except the building of a 
good looking band stand, the installing of a 
good many benches and the erection of a bronze 
statue of an Indian. The statue, I learned, was 
supposed to be of an Indian chief who had been 
locally noted as a friend of the white men. The 
statue was an excellent work of art and had 
been given to the city by a wealthy man who 
had taken a big interest in the park and who 
had saved it from some well meant efforts at 
adornment—several ugly brick structures of no 
particular use. In its almost natural state the 
park is a thing to delight the eye in winter or 
in summer. As I looked at it, it lay under a 
heavy fall of snow that covered the walks and 
ridged the bronze Indian’s head and the folds 
of his blanket with soft, thick rolls of white. 


Finding a New Location 


The lumber yard corners on the park. The 
town is a rather small place with a straggling 
retail district, part of which fronts on the park 
and part of which trickles off down a street 
leading away from the park. The railroad cuts 
across the back of the lumber yard, and the op- 
portunity of getting private sidings was one 
of the inducements that led the lumberman to 
select this bit of ground for his yard. Another 
inducement had to do with the retailer’s civic 
pride. On this piece of ground had grown up 
a tough looking lot of shacks. Since it lay near 
the railroad it was not desirable for any retail- 
ing business except a lumber yard, and it was not 
good for nice residences. These little shacks and 
hovels included a few frowsy shops, the homes 
of some Mexican laborers, a ramshackle old 
warehouse or two, a blacksmith shop and the 
like. It appeared to be the dumping ground for 
all the town’s ill looking leftovers. There are 
no fire limits in this village, nor are there likely 
soon to be. Martin, the lumber dealer, like the 
rest of the well to do in the village, looked at this 
ill favored district with regret if not with ani- 
mosity. But Martin was not content to cuss 
out the people who were living in squalor. He 
knew a good many of them pretty well and all 






































A lost dog in a strange alley 


of them by name. The rest of the business men 
thought ‘‘the squatters,’’ as they were called, 
wouldn’t care to live anywhere else. Martin 
made pretty sure they would prefer better quar- 
ters, but lived in the old dumps because it was 
cheap to do so and because it had not occurred 
to them to try bettering their condition. 

He found the Mexicans embarrassed but cour- 
teous when he went to see them. They lived in 
crowded quarters and had primitive ideas about 
cleanliness; they were extremely cautious when 
Martin spoke of new homes and they had to talk 
over the project at considerable length among 
themselves before they were sure something 
wasn’t being put over on them. Martin had no 
illusions about these Mexicans. He knew they 
were ignorant, unskilled laborers who were not 
much of a civie asset to the town, but he also 
knew they were more afraid of the white people 
of the town than they needed to be, and the 
white people were more afraid of the Mexicans 
than they needed to be. These Indian citizens 
of our sister republic spoke rather indifferent 
Spanish and even more indifferent English; but 
the little folks went to school and made rather 
rapid progress in the white man’s education. 
Martin reminded some of his neighbors who 
spoke harshly of the brown skinned laborers that 
these people had never been in trouble in the 
mayor’s court or any other court; that they paid 
eash for what they bought and that they let 
every one strictly alone. 


Getting Everybody Settled 
The upshot of the whole matter was that Mar- 
tin bought all of the irregular block of ground 
covered by the shacks, but not until he had ar- 
ranged with all the people who lived there to 
provide for them elsewhere. The little shack 


shops he tore down were replaced by small and 
not very expensive buildings on the outskirts 
of the retail district. But they were well planned, 
light and airy and good looking. The nice ap- 
pearance of their places of business induced 
nearly all these shop keepers to take a brace 
in business methods. One or two have developed 
into efficient small merchants; and ail are doing 
more and better business and are making more 
profit than they did in the old tumble-down 
shops. The blacksmith shop is housed in one cor- 
ner of the combined feed yard and veterinary 
hospital which Martin built. He interested an 
architect at the State agricultural college in this 
project, and in consequence the building is one 
that is pointed out with pride to visitors by 
the town residents. 

After taking care of the dispossessed owners 
and renters, Martin set to work to build a lum- 
ber yard in keeping with his own ideas of the 
titness of things. He evolved a group of wood 
sheds painted white. He laid a large amount of 
cement walks and paving in and about the yard 
to make the work easy in muddy seasons and to 
make the place attractive. The office is on the 
corner where the front windows command a full 
view of the park; and, judging from a photo- 
graph which I saw and which was taken in the 
summer time, the place is the best looking spot 
in town. I know it looks well in winter. I 
should guess that from the point of view of a 
real estate man the erection of this lumber yard 
had increased property values in the village by 
20 percent. 

A Procession of Customers ‘ 


Martin isn’t exactly restless, but he’s an in- 
tent young man, and anything he’s working at 
gets all his mind and thought. We had gone thru 
the yard and had looked at all his labor saving 
devices and discussed the shed arrangement and 
had returned to the office. I sat in the old chair, 
and Martin sat on a built-in bench during the 
odd minutes he could get away from the busi- 
ness. Presently I saw a middle aged man, rather 
heavy set and with a ruddy and intelligent face, 
come toward the office and enter. He was wear- 
ing four-buckle overshoes and baggy trousers 
and looked like a comfortable retired farmer. 
Martin met him with a cheerful greeting, and 
the two retired behind the order counter, where 
they discussed a projected barn. I felt that my 
guess about his being a retired farmer was jjus- 
tified, and I paid little attention to the conver- 
sation for a few minutes. 

‘‘Why don’t you make this a regular dairy 
barn and keep all your cows on this farm?’’ Mar- 
tin asked. I began paying attention at this 
point. ‘‘You could get a herdsman and operate 
a regular dairy business. You might in time see 
your way clear to put up a little creamery, or a 
big one for that matter. I believe a creamery 
would pay in or near this town, and it would be 
a real service to the rest of the farmers. Don’t 
you think this would be something to work to- 
ward??? 

‘“Well, maybe,’’ said the farmer without much 
interest. ‘‘I do think there ougnt to be a cream- 
ery in the town, and I’m surprised one hasn’t 
been started a long time ago. Why don’t you 
promote one, Martin? The farmers all know 
you, and you could get one going without hurt- 
ing yourself.’’ 

‘‘They all know you, too,’’ said Martin. 

‘*Maybe that’s a good reason for me to stay 
clear of it,’’ the farmer said with a good na- 
tured chuckle. ‘‘No, it’s a job for some town 
business man to boost over. An old farmer like 
me had better stick to his own knitting.’’ 

‘*So the idea of a dairy barn doesn’t strike 
you right?’’ 

‘“No, I can’t say it does. It might make me 
money, but I’d rather run my little patches of 
dirt in the old way. I know how to mosey along 
with a farm when it’s an old fashioned thing 
that raises corn and hogs and chickens and 
calves. If I went to specializing I might go 
bust. We old fellows have been burnt so often 
we’re suspicious of a stove even if it’s never 
had a fire in it.’’ 


Handling a Wealthy Customer 
Martin dropped his suggestion about a dairy 
barn, and the two went to discussing the general 
purpose barn the farmer had in mind. Martin 
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soon had the idea firmly fixed in mind, and he 
made a number of suggestions that would save 
money or that would increase the efficiency of 
the building. The two got along rapidly, and 
Martin promised to have sketches ready the 
following afternoon. I liked the easy, breezy 
good fellowship of the farmer, and I respected 
his business ability. Before he went out I had 
made up my mind that he must be pretty well 
to do. 

‘*Great old chap, isn’t he?’’ Martin said as 
he sat down on the bench. ‘‘ What do you guess 
him to be?’’ 

‘*T guess him to be a rather wealthy retired 
farmer,’’ I answered. 

‘‘He’s a farmer all right, and I’ll tell the 
world he’s wealthy. He’s wealthy to the tune 
of more than a million.’’ 

‘*What?’’ I said. 

‘*That’s right,’’ Martin insisted. ‘‘He’s the 

wealthiest man in this county. He’s the fellow 
who gave us the bronze Indian. He owns about 
$300,000 worth of the best land in the State, 
and he has a lot of irons in the fire; timber lands, 
some oil interests, half a dozen banks and so 
on.’? 
‘*Gee!’’? I said, a little tactlessly, I fear, 
‘‘how’d he get it, and why does he stay here? 
I mean,’’ I went on hastily, ‘‘I’d think a man 
of his age who had made his pile would go 
where he could enjoy more things. I don’t like 
big towns, myself, but most small-town men 
when they get rich pull out to some place that 
shows a little more speed.’’ 

I quit talking lest I get myself more badly 
involved. 

‘*Well, you don’t get this man,’’ Martin said. 
‘*He has no intention of moving. He gets a 
lot of fun right here. He inherited part of his 
land and he made the rest of his money by good 
business judgment. You wouldn’t think to hear 
him shy off the creamery project that he had 
much initiative. But he stays out of these proj- 
ects to keep his neighbors from being scared out 
of them. A creamery seems to succeed best if 
it’s @ codperative venture. If a millionaire 
starts such a thing the men of moderate means 
wonder why he wants to get little dribs of cap- 
ital, and they don’t warm up.’’ 


Where Economy Talk Comes In 


‘*But why,’’ I demanded, ‘‘did you talk econ- 
omy of construction to a millionaire?’’ 

‘‘That’s the advantage of being on the ground 
and knowing personal slants,’’ Martin answered. 
‘*He could pay for any number of fancy barns: 
but he has no whims for such things. He doesn’t 
talk much about setting a community example, 
but I happen to know that he has a very deep 
interest in the development of our agriculture 
on a solid, commercial basis. He has more money 
for experimenting than any of his neighbors, but 
he is very careful not to set a style of building 
or a method of farming that isn’t practicable for 
his neighbors. He has a big investment in land, 
and he wants to make a return on it. But he also 
wants to be of real help to the rest of the farm- 
ers. So he will not run his farms on a corpora- 
tion plan. He shifts stock back and forth and 
uses his feed wherever it’s needed. But he keeps 
every farm equipped the way it would be if it 
was the only piece of land he owned. He says he 
may want to sell his farms out some time and 
that he can’t do it if one has a 100-cow dairy 
barn and another is equipped to care for 1,000 
hogs and another has crib room for 25,000 bush- 
els of corn. Imagine a man wanting to buy a 
quarter section of land that had forty hog 
houses on it. I think the old fellow could make 
more out of his farms if he’d centralize his va- 
rious branches of farming, but he doesn’t think 
so, or at least he doesn’t do it. I know what 
he will do, so I meet him on his own ground and 
talk his own language. Incidentally I sell him a 
lot of lumnper every year.’’ 

Enter the Aspiring Lady 

Martin rose and opened the door for a lady who 
had driven up in a handsome big car. A well 
dressed and notably blasé boy of about sixteen 
was driving, and a very voluble girl of twelve 
or thirteen elambered out with the lady. Mother 
and daughter wore furs that all but knocked my 
eye out; and in fact the whole outfit looked as 
tho it had strayed by mistake from the smart 
set parade on Fifth Avenue. 
__‘‘Im going in too, Mother,’’ the girl said in a 
high pitched voice that carried with it the prom- 
ise or the threat of tireless hours of uninter- 
tupted gabble. ‘‘I think this is the funniest 
place. Do you suppose we ought to go there? 
Ohhhh,’’? as her eyes happened to light on me, 
“look at that funny—’’ Maternal violence pre- 
vented my hearing what promised to be an il- 
luminating comment about myself. 

The lady swept in with a firm but not unpleas- 
ant air and began talking quietly with Martin. 


The little girl approached me with the easy as- 


surance of a visitor at the zoo. Her air was 
an amusing and also a somewhat disconcerting 
mixture of the kindergarten, Town Topics and 
Bradstreet’s. I wondered whether I should rise 
and bow like a Prussian lieutenant of prewar 
days or whether I should say, ‘‘ Hello, kiddo.’’ 
I compromised by standing upon my social rights 
and ignored her ladyship as a person to whom I 
had not been introduced. This didn’t cramp 
her style in the least. 


Some Perpetual Conversation 


‘*You don’t live here, do you? I’ve never seen 
you before, and I know everybody in this town. 
Not socially, you know, but I see them and ask 
who they are and I generally remember. Did I 
ever see you in Chicago, or do you go there? 
We go there every once in a while to shop. Of 
course we can’t get a thing in this town and 
I don’t see why we stay here except that papa 
has to stay to run the elevator and the store. 
That’s our store on the corner; the big one, you 
know. Papa has everything in his store, only 
not the things we want, of course. I just love 
Chieago, and I wish we lived there, only I’d 
rather live in New York. We’re going to drive 
to Chicago as soon as the roads are fit. Thurston 
has been teasing papa for a new car, but he isn’t 
going to get it. He’d just break it up. He 
breaks up about two cars a year, and papa says 
it’s seandalous. I love to motor. Do you drive 


a car?’’ 
“‘T drive a Ford.’’ 
‘‘Ohhhhh!’’ She was checked for a moment, 


and she stared at me in round-eyed amazement; 
much as a person would stare at a Bolshevik or 
some other interesting and amusing freak of 
whom he has heard but of whom he has never be- 
fore caught a glimpse. ‘‘Oh, I think that’s 





Didwt cramp her style 


funny. I’d like to ride in a Ford once. IL think 
it would be a lark. But of course we don’t. 
Our ears are all—’’ 

“*Madge,’’ said a well modulated voice, ‘‘tell 
Thurston to drive home and get my purse.’’ 

The girl ran out to the car, which a moment 
later rolled smoothly away. I looked after it 
and drew an imaginary picture of the husband 
and father in this family. My first guess was 
a man with seamed face and prematurely gray 
hair, a well groomed man with a half concealed 
line of hardness curling his lip and a hint of 
fear at the back of his eye, a man carrying a 
load of debt, who squeezed every nickel out of 
his general store and his elevator and who took 
a periodic desperate flyer in wheat in the hope of 
lessening the pressure of his obligations. But 
it wasn’t a pretty picture, so I didn’t follow it. 


Making the Right Suggestion 


‘‘T think, Mrs. Speers, you’ll be much better 
satisfied if you make the alterations I suggested,’’ 
Martin was saying with courteous earnestness. ‘‘I 
notice by the great trade organs and architectural 
journals that many people are doing remodeling. 
In fact there is a new line of thought developing 
among some of the smartest architects that re- 
modeling is the great test of taste and ability; 
that a successfully remodeled house has a charm and 
a quality that is not possible in a new house. Then, 
too, such a house as you would wish to build might 
prove difficult this year. We can get stock sizes in 
interior trim, but special orders of the kind and 
quality of materials you would want might easily 
require months for the making. You might not be 
able to build it at all. These changes will give 
you the smartest house in this part of the State 
and will be in line with some of the newest ideas 
of architectural fashion.’’ 





After the lady had gone I stared at Martin 
silently for a minute. 

‘*You seem busily engaged in discouraging busi- 
ness today,’’ I remarked. 

‘*Another advantage of knowing the public,’’ 
he answered. ‘‘ You’re a stranger here, and you'll 
not aceuse me of tattling if I say this family wor- 
ries me for fear they will build. Maybe you’ve 
guessed something. Mrs. Speers is a pretty good 
sort, but she’s no mental heavyweight and she 
isn’t there when it comes to financial judgment. 
Speers is a good fellow, but his weak link is his 
inability to refuse his wife anything she asks for. 
He’s pretty badly involved, but I think he’d under- 
take to build a $20,000 house if he could get the 
eredit. I don’t want to tell him he can’t have the 
stuff on time, but I’ll have to do it if he asks 
whether he’s good for that much. He stands a 
fair chance to pull out of the hole with a lot of 
money. In that case no doubt he’ll leave here; 
but in any case I don’t want to make him sore. 
So I have to do some tall juggling of words and 
some careful dangling of fashionable bait before 
his wife’s eyes in order to get her to decide my 
way. It’s a great life and a mighty interesting 
one, this matter of influencing customers. It’s 
easily overdone, and that’s what makes it such an 
interesting game.’’ 


Why Is a Lumber Retailer? 


The afternoon was young; so I watched a pro- 
cession of customers go thru the office. There were 
carpenters and contractors who knew exactly what 
they wanted and who settled bills or ordered ma- 
terial with the fewest possible words. In dealing 
with these men Martin was merely an order taker. 
There was a farmer who drove up in a bob-sled for 
some plank to make a hog trough—and who took 
home in addition a garage heater, lumber enough 
to line the garage and brick enough to build a 
chimney. There was a husky and opinionated 
washerwoman, who wanted some scraps to cobble 
up a door—and who, much to her own surprise, 
ordered her porch glazed in and hired a carpenter 
to do it. There was a pale, elderly man who hob- 
bled in to pay a bill and who was told in a breezy 
and jolly way that it wasn’t due yet. Nothing 
was said that would hurt his feelings, but both 
Martin and he understood without mentioning it 
that the old man was to get some groceries and 
some coal. ‘‘He’s just over a long sickness,’’ 
Martin said after the old chap left. 

**So you don’t believe it’s your job to sell lum- 
ber whenever and wherever you can,’’ I remarked 
when the procession stopped for a few minutes. 
Martin was silent a little time. 

‘You were in the army, weren’t you?’’ 

I answered that I had been. 

‘“What kind of a first sergeant did you have?’’ 

I explained that in the officer training outfit 
where I served my brief tour of duty we had a 
new first sergeant appointed every day, and that 
none of them tried to show much authority. 


The First Sergeant’s Wisdom 


‘* Well, I was in the army a while; I thought the 
war was going to last a long time and that I might 
as well go; and I was under a regular, genuine 
hard-boiled top kick. He had a name all thru the 
regiment. He was supposed to eat a wolf every 
morning for breakfast, and I was more afraid of 
him than I was of the Kaiser. I thought he was 
a big reef of granite set with shark’s teeth; but 
after a while I tumbled to the fact that I had him 
all wrong. He wasn’t going around scalping 
rookies for the fun of it; and he was making B 
company a real fightin’ outfit. Some men he 
skinned and boiled in oil, so to speak; some he 
never called down; some he spoke to privately; 
some he asked about their home folks and if they 
were getting enough to eat. About that time it 
dawned on me that he had every man in the outfit 
sized up to a hair, and he knew what to do to 
every man to get the best work out of him. That 
fellow was a practical psychologist, tho he prob- 
ably wouldn’t have known that word. I’ve got 
some loose change that says he would have made a 
corking good retail lumberman. I’ve got a pieture 
of him up over my desk. 

**T guess you get what I mean. I believe in 
selling lumber, but the real test of lumber sales is 
the sum total of profit that the business foots up 
year after year. I can make some immediate sales 
that in the long run will cut down my profit. I 
try to avoid that kind. So when I’m up against 
the problem of a doubtful sale I take a look at old 
Sergeant Grant and think of the end of the year’s 
business. It’s a bit surprising how often I seem 
to see right away what I ought to do.’’ 





Too MANY workers utterly fail to remember that 
their employers are working as hard, and often 
harder than they are, besides carrying the heavy 
load of responsibility for the management and 
success of the business upon which the livelihood 
of both employers and employees depends. 
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loss. 


suitable for the smaller retailer. 





Wanted—Plans for Modern Retail Sheds 


The old types of lumber sheds are going out and in their place there 
are appearing new, modern sheds with facilities for the economical 
and quick handling of lumber and building material, together with 
rooms well arranged so that the materials can be stored with the least 
What labor saving devices should be built into every modern 
shed? What sort of rooms should be provided for the storage of 
plaster? Should the office be separate from the shed? Should the 
office have display windows? These are only some of the questions, the 
answers of which are being sought by retail lumbermen everywhere. 

In order to answer these questions for its readers, the AMERICAN 
{LUMBERMAN desires to present several designs of modern retail sheds, 
Thinking that the best plans can be 
secured from the retailers themselves, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Offers 
the two following prizes for the best shed and office design: 


ows ae 
SECOND PRIZE......... 
The plans need not be finished drawings and can simply illustrate 


contestant so prefers. 


this contest. 


. $20 


the ideas of the retailer as to what he believes to be the best arrange- 
ment for the shed. The drawings, however, must be clear and show 
the sizes and relation of the various storage rooms, and they should 
have noted upon them labor saving devices and where these devices 
should be installed. For the sake of convenience, it is suggested that 
the shed should be 150 feet long by 132 feet wide and that it have a 
railroad track running thru the center, or along one side if the 
The office may be in the shed, or may be sepa- 
rate from it, but this office should have one large room for the general 
office work, a private office and a reception, cr sales, room for plan 
books, samples, sales helps and materials to be displayed. 


This contest is open to everyone and it is suggested that retail lum- 
bermen who have recently built sheds and offices submit their plans in 


This contest will close Feb. 29, 1920. 


The judges are to be two retail lumbermen and a representative of 
the editorial department of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








LOG OF A LADY CONVENTIONIST 


Jan. 19., Dayton, Ohio.—Bucked the room line 
at the Miami Hotel. Felt like a hard boiled marine 
‘*top’’ looks when he buys all six eggs in Ma- 
dalon’s shop. 

Jan. 20.—Making that 2-foot elevation to get 
up on the platform was more of a stunt than hop- 
ping a ride on a 3-ton truck. 

‘*Gatling Gun’’ Fogleman caused an armistice, 
and cries of ‘‘Kamerad!’’ Bad business for a 
lady to develop such velocity; at least, while early 
in kife. Think I’ll aim to be a Bertha Krupp— 
few shots, but telling and far reaching. 

Evening.—Building show. Agree with Katherine 
Blackford that blondes should be salespeople. Prac- 
ticed on President of N. C. R. Got a sample of 
that famous red pencil. 

Jan. 21.—Installing a cost system must be just 
as unpleasantly necessary as to manipulate a house- 
hold budget so as to yield a spring suit, when 
F. H. insists on real butter. 

Jan. 22.—Early breakfast in the station with 
‘the ‘‘Famous for Service’’ outfit. Reminded me 
of a time in Metz, except that there was beaucoup 
food in Dayton and the coffee wasn’t chicory. 

Enroute to Indianapolis. Joined the William 
Hodge troupe. Learned that theater folks class 
conventions as unnecessary abominations of hotel 
registers. 

Interrupted Mr. Aschbacker’s story of the tin 
can to look at a barn that wasn’t painted red. The 
house looked happy, too. 

Claypool.—Couldn’t round up a crowd with me as 
curtain raiser. Made a good haul myself from the 
display rooms. 

Hoosiers don’t seem to object to being called old 
timey or worse. Guess they’re seasoned to that 
style of bark. 

Heard of one man who stayed away from the 
session beeause he heard enough about kitchens at 
home. No comment to offer. 

Evening.—Blue ribbon to Mrs. Cline and Mrs. 
Crim. Remember when President Taft confided 
that Mrs. Taft was responsible for his hat getting 
into the ring. 

Hope the ice freezes smooth in Lincoln Park! 

Jan. 23.—Visited Maas Neimeyer Lumber Co. 
Think Indianapolis should be placarded with 
‘*Warning to Husbands—Be Prepared to Sign a 
Building Contract if Your Wife Goes to Visit the 
Service Display Room at Maas-Niemeyer Lumber 
Co.’’ All houses pictured in their display room 
have been built at least five times. 

Miss Buehler confided that she sells lumber to 
men by sending them what they want, not what 
they order. ; 

Indianapolis has the home atmosphere. 

Set my alarm so as to get that glimpse of the 
Dunes. Hope the train slows down as usual. 

Will the flu get me? 

Jan. 28.—Enroute to Lexington, Ky. After leav- 
ing Cincinnati, it got to be a game picking the 
towns that had hustlers in the lumber business. 

Passed one town where there wasn’t a single 
house that showed any signs of having been built 
according to plan. Guess the village carpenter is 
the big fish in that pond. Maybe that’s why it 
looked so stagnant. 

Lexington.—Phoenix Hotel. City fathers handed 
over a mammoth key made of southern pine, which 
is as it should be. 

These Kentuckians are regular hosts. Plan to 
negotiate for the first annual Woman’s Home Plan- 
ning Service Association to meet here about 1922. 
Surely we wouldn’t get away with less than a 
saddle horse in proportion to the number of cigars 
the retailers hauled away. 





Norman H. Johnson, since he has a string of 
titles an inch long in fine print, unburdened him- 
self in great style. Getting laid out cold doesn’t 
phase these fellows; they just grin and look at the 
rest of the crowd to see whom the shoe fits. 

The snappy salesmen have brought the analysis 
of the difference between working North and South 
to a very fine point. ‘‘It’s this way up North: 
you punch a clock and chase business all day. 
Down here we take our time and manage to squeeze 
in some business too.’’? From the new additions 
staked out and the many homes under construc- 
tion they must find some considerable time for 
business. Best looking and most practical house in 
the bunch planned by a woman—she’s supervising 
the construction, too. No carpenter is going to 
swing a door in, because he’s always done it that 
way, when the plans, she knows, swing it out. 

Jan. 31, Chicago.—Punched a clock. The whang 
of the rebound seemed to say, ‘‘Snap into it!’’ 

Feb. 3.—Detroit.—Suppose it’s the law of sup- 
ply and demand that keeps the taxi rate high here. 

Held a young reception for a crew of bell hops 
and their buddies who insisted they made my hut 
regularly when on the Verdun convoy. 

Evening.—Enroute to Cincinnati. Travel de- 
luxe: a lower, Huntington, Ind., chocolate, a 
chubby old couple across the aisle taking their first 
ride in a sleeper. 

Feb. 4.—Sinton Hotel.—‘‘See America first!’’ 
Still holds good with me, after reveling in the 
workmanship and finish of the wood used in the 
parlor and libraries of this hotel. Indianapolis has 
the ‘Hall of Mirrors’’ with Riley’s Americanism. 
Cincinnati has the heraldry of Fountainebleau, exe- 
euted by America’s artisans. 

Feb. 5.—Enroute to Bluefield. Passed another 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN plan house. Wish some of 
that gas going up in smoke in order to make coke 
could have been canned and sent to most any one 
Over There. 

No fat people in Bluefield. Hills are as useful 
as they are beautiful. 

Retailer tried to surprise me by telling about a 
woman in the real estate business. Every town 
should have one, instead of big cities being over- 
supplied. 

Much pep in the discussions, and plenty of busi- 
ness in the lobby. 

Feb. 6.—Enroute to Chicago. Passed a farm 
done in white and green roofs, even to the pig pen 
and chicken coop. Wish all plan books were in 
color. 

Ohio and Indiana creeks still rich with shrubs- 
redwood and dogwood especially abundant. The 
little country school house wouldn’t look so like 
a houn’ dog if it were planted into the landscape 
with these friendly bushes. Maybe the tenants 
would think more seriously of their relation to the 





DID THIS READY CUT HOUSE SATISFY ? 


It was recently reported to the AMERI- 

CAN LUMBERMAN that ready cut houses 
were being shipped to a certain section of 
the middle West. One lumberman in this 
section had the following to say to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN upon this sub- 
ject: 
‘*We only know of one ready cut house 
shipped to our town. All we know about 
this one is that we sold the purchaser 
about $300 worth of material to complete 
the job.’’ 











land if the bare corners around the house and yard 
were softened in the same way. 

Passed half a house hitched on to another half. 
Paint on the newer part didn’t match any more 
than the shape of the new matched the old. Won- 
der if there is a two step rise between kitchen 
and dining room? 

Sleigh bells! And a bob! Wonder if those 
school kids take rural free delivery for granted? 
Separate sleigh, special driver for the teacher. 

Logansport region.—Wonder if the corporal won 
out with Sarah? 

Invited to attend the N. B, 8. A. in Chicago. , 
That’s as good a mouthful of initials as the army 
was able to combine. 

Chicago.—Conventions are a great institution; 
the afterglow is what makes them useful. 





JANUARY building activity in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, southern New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, 
the District of Columbia and Virginia, as measured 
in contract awards, amounted to $26,191,000. The 
average monthly figure for 1919 was, roughly, $32,- 
500,000; for the month of January, 1919, it was 
slightly under $16,000,000. 


Retailer Urges “Build Now” 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Feb. 10.—Building activity is 
very great in Springfield, not only in the home 
building class, but of large projects. There are 
at present under way two $1,000,000 buildings and 
several others which will range in cost from $500,- 
000 down. In addition there are several other 
large operations, the preliminary plans for which 
are being laid out by architects. A conservative 
estimate indicates that within the year Spring- 
field’s population will be 5,000 greater than today. 
These facts have been arranged logically and 
forcibly by the Peter Vredenburgh Lumber Co. 
and are set forth in full page advertisements which 
recently appeared in the Sunday papers here. This 
company is urging the public to start building 
immediately. For the good of the community alone 
building should now be undertaken in order to care 
for the expanding population. Thomas D. Vreden- 
burgh II, in an interview published under his name 
in the local papers, set forth very forcibly the 
need for more houses and why they should be 
built now. In this interview Mr. Vredenburgh 
said in part: 

‘*Never in Springfield’s history has there been 
such urgent need for immediate building of large 
numbers of houses and apartment buildings. 

‘*Our city’s housing capacity is at the present 
far overtaxed. We have reliable authority for the 
statement that merchants have sold and collected 
for bills of furniture and house furnishings that 
still remain in the stores, by reason of the purchas- 
ers’ inability to obtain living quarters into which 
to move. It is known, too, that families have had 
houses sold over their heads and have actually 
moved out and left the city by reason of being 
unable to find other dwellings. 

*“Considering the situation from a welfare 
standpoint, the condition is actually deplorable. 

‘* Apparently the only drawback toward a tre- 
mendous building bom is the prevailing price. Let 
it be remembered that building materials have not 
enhanced in price to as great an extent as have 
other commodities. 

‘*Demand and supply are the price eentrolling 
factors. The best authorities tell us that for 





several years the lumber supply will be inadequate 
to meet the demand. During the war house build- 
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ing was neglected, and for many reasons the manu- 
facture of lumber was badly retarded. We started 
into our rehabilitating period immediately follow- 
ing the war, facing a tremendous shortage in lum- 
ber as well as a nation-wide shortage in housing. 

‘‘For the sake of argument, should the value 
of a building erected today decline within the 
next five years, it can be expected that all other 
commodities will also decline in price. Such 
being the case, if a building should sell five years 
hence for less than it costs today, the money 
realized at the time of sale will buy as much of 
all other commodities as will the present cost 
of building buy today. 

‘“There are three classes of builders of houses. 
First, the man who builds his home. He can not 
afford to deny himself the pleasure of owning his 
home for himself and family, awaiting and an- 
ticipating a decline in price. The above illustra- 
tion will prove to him that should he sell years 
hence at less money, the money realized at that 
time will go as far as will the cost of his house 
today. 

‘*Next is the man who builds for sale. There 
is apparently unlimited demand for the purchase 
of new houses. We are told that every house that 
was built thru 1919 to be sold on completion had 
ready applicants and purchasers, more than could 
be supplied. One real estate man recently told me 
that he had a list of applicants, numbering over 
150, that were ready to purchase from him any 


series of talks on home building finance during 
the run of the show, the league expects to start 
hundreds of citizens on owning or building their 
own homes who heretofore have not been able to 
understand how this might be brought about with- 
out a large amount of capital. 

Efforts will be made by the officials of the 
League of Building Associations to have every one 
of its depositors attend the exposition, and to 
have each one bring a non-depositor. In this way 
it is expected to interest those who already own 
their homes in having better homes, while at the 
same time the non-home owners will learn that 
they may build homes according to their own ideas 
and tastes and with but little ready capital. 

Another feature in connection with the exposi- 
tion which is expected to encourage building is the 
display of model houses, now being constructed by 
pupils of the vocational classes of the one 
schools. These houses, lumber for which was su 
plied by retail lumber dealers, will be entered by 
the various schools engaged in this work. The 
exposition management is offering a series of cash 
prizes for the best examples, a fact which has 
added to the zest of the pupils engaged in the 
work.. 

Several of Cincinnati’s most prominent lumber 
manufacturing concerns have contracted for space 
in the exposition, and others are expected to secure 
space during the next few days. The brick and 
wall board interests also are diligent in the matter 
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ATTRACTIVE ADVERTISING OF DAVIS REALTY CO. AT DAYTON (OHIO) BUILDING SHOW 





home that he could obtain and recommend for 
them. 

‘«Next is the man that builds to rent. It is well 
known that for every house to rent there are many, 
many applicants. The builder can readily lease 
for three to five years, rental based on the present 
cost, with the assurance that at the expiration of 
the lease he will have a good, sound investment, 
and in the meantime a paying income.’ 





CINCINNATI BOOSTS HOME OWNING 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 10.—Home construction 
in Cincinnati is expected to receive a decided im- 
petus thru the ‘‘Build Your Own Home’’ exposi- 
tion, which will be held at Music Hall from March 
6 to 13. 

While this enterprise is designed primarily to 
bring to the attention of prospective builders the 
best and most attractive building materials, house 
equipment and home furnishings which the market 
affords, it further offers the more important ele- 
ment of teaching these future home owners how 
to finance their ambitions, as it were, with com- 
paratively little capital. 

This latter angle of the project is supplied by 
the Hamilton County League of Building Associa- 
tions, comprising nearly three hundred of these 
savings societies. Thru general publicity, an edu- 
cational bureau established at the exposition, and a 


of making exhibits, the Cincinnati Brick Club of 
the Chamber of Commerce having engaged an archi- 
tect to design a building, to cost $2,000, for the 
exploitation of face brick. Several wall board con- 
cerns also will erect buildings in the exposition to 
show the use of their products. 

Extensive exhibits of plumbing goods, lighting 
fixtures, heating apparatus, laundry equipment, 
electrical devices and other uptodate equipment 
will be shown, the interest in these lines being dem- 
onstrated in one instance by an electrical company 
contracting for 1,000 square feet of space. 

Home furnishings also will enter largely into 
the exposition, manufacturers of musical instru- 
ments, furniture, kitchen utensils, wall paper, floor 
coverings, draperies and other furnishings being 
prominent in the list of exhibitors. 

Numerous organizations in the city have given 
their endorsement to the enterprise, among them 
being the Builders’ Material Exchange, the indus- 
trial department of the Chamber of Commeree, 
members of the Cincinnati Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Club, the Hamilton County League of Building 
Associations, the Cincinnati Real Estate Exchange, 
the Jovian Electrical Club, the Brick Club, the 
Master Masons’ Association, and members of the 
Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club. 

The ‘‘Build Your Own Home’’ exposition will 
be the first enterprise of the kind staged in Cin- 
cinnati, and promises to become a yearly institu- 
tion. 





RENTS GREATLY INCREASED IN KANSAS CITY 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 10.—A systematie, city- 
wide rent raising movement is on in Kansas 
City as a forerunner of what promises to become 
the most acute housing situation in the city’s 
history. 

With hundreds of new workers needed to man 
industrial establishments which will open tim- 
doors within the next six months, housing facili- 
ties rapidly are being depleted. Too few new 
dwellings and apartment houses are being erected, 
prominent realty mean asserting the city is 300 per 
cent behind its needs in this respect. 

The owner of an apartment house near Armour 
Boulevard and Troost Avenue announced a rent 
raise of from $60 and $70 to $150 and $200 Feb. 1 
The apartments will be remodeled. 

Oceupants of an apartment house on Linwood 
Boulevard near Armour Boulevard have been noti- 
fied that their rents will be raised from $50 to 
$80 this spring. Several apartment house owners 
on Broadway have ordered rents raised approxi- 
mately 40 percent by June 1. 

Apartment house owners say rent increases are 
necessary to give them fair returns on their invest- 
ments. Federal income tax collection officials have 
warned realtors the valuation of rental property 
is to be watched closely and compared with pro- 
tests already received regarding rent profiteering. 

The real estate board’s new rental department 
is not much concerned over the rent increases. 
Members of the department, whieh is supposed to 
define a near policy for rental rates, have an- 
nounced that raises will be necessary to maintain 
buildings. 

Few apartment houses are on the list of proposed 
building enterprises for the next six months. Build- 
érs of rental property assert there is not sufficient 
demand for apartments and that a majority of the 
renters prefer separate dwellings. 





NEW PRESIDENT VISITS PLANT 


Bogauusa, La., Feb. 9.—A. C. Goodyear, the new 
president of the Great Southern Lumber OCo., the 
New Orleans Great Northern Railroad Co. and 
the Bogalusa Paper Co., is now here inspecting 
the plant and perfecting plans for the future. He 
received a royal weleome upon his arrival, for he 
is well acquainted here and has been one of the 
prime factors in the upbuilding of the eity. 

Walter P. Cooke, who has been president of 
the three companies and is largely responsible for 
the growth and development of the companies, as 
well as of the city of Bogalusa, has been made 
chairman of the board of directors of the Marine 
Trust Co., Buffalo, N. Y., the largest bank in the 
State outside the city of New York. The assets of 
the bank are about $100,000,000. 

About six weeks ago George F. Rand, the former 
chairman of the Marine Trust Co., was killed in an 
airplane accident in England and Mr. Cooke was 
the unanimous choice of the board of directers to 
fill the vacancy. Mr. Cooke felt that he could 
not give as much time and attention to the details 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co., the New Or- 
leans Great Northern Railway Co., and the Boga- 
lusa Paper Co. as they deserved, nor did he want 
to break his connection with these companies. The 
directors of the three companies have made Mr. 
Cooke chairman of the board of directors of each 
company and he will exercise general supervision 
over their affairs. Thus, Mr. Cooke will be en- 
abled to keep in touch with the development and 
progress of this city and its industries. 

A. C. Goodyear, the new president, since 1912 
has been one of the active vice presidents of the 
three companies. Furthermore, Mr. Goodyear has 
been actively engaged in the lumber business in 
the North for many years and is an able lumber- 
man of much experienee. Perhaps nothing better 
illustrates Mr. Goodyear’s ability than the record 
he made in the army. He entered the service as a 
captain and rose to the rank of colonel in the 
Artillery Corps in less than two years. After the 
signing of the armistice Ool. Goodyear was de- 
tached and made one of Mr. Hoover’s principal 
aids in Europe, having charge of the distribution 
of coal in all of the central European countries. 
A. C. Goodyear is the oldest son of the late C. W. 
Goodyear, who was one of the founders of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co. and the New Orleans 
Great Northern Railroad Co. 

Mr. Cooke expects to visit Bogalusa this month 
and while here will confer with Mr. Goodyear. 





Wuat Is said to be the largest cut of lumber 
from one tree in the history of lumber operations 
in Coos County has been reported by the C. A. 
Smith Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Marshfield, 
Ore. The tree was cut by Charles Hamlin in Camp 
2 of the Smith-Powers company and was sawed 
into lumber at the C. A. Smith mill. It produced 
a total of 43,320 feet of merchantable timber, 
which it is estimated would bring $1,500. 
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WEST VIRGINIA RETAILERS CONVENE 


See Prosperous Year Ahead—Told Prices Can Not Decline—Ask That Quotations Be Guaranteed For Ten 
Days—Hear State Governor Analyze Labor Tendencies 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA., Feb. 6.—There were a num- 
ber of notable addresses at the seventh annual con- 
vention of the West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association which concluded its 
two-day meeting here tonight. Certainly entitled 
to rank among the best was that of President G. J. 
Dickerson, of Huntington, Thursday afternoon. 


President Delivers ‘‘Brass Tacks’’ Address 


President Dickerson did not deal in generalities 
nor minee words in discussing the price situation 
and other current problems of the lumber retailer, 
but set forth his view in plain, unvarnished lan- 
guage, ‘You all have seen boys blowing up toy 
balloons,’’ he said, ‘‘and you know that the bigger 
the balloon becomes the thinner are its retaining 
walls, and you also know that the greater the in- 
flation the louder is the explosion. You know, 
further, that the boy is never satisfied that the 
balloon has become large enough but continues to 
blow it larger and larger, with the inevitable re- 
sult.’’ He continued: 


Some Dangerous Tendencies Discussed 


To me this fairly represents the present inclina- 
tion of manufacturers especially. In view of the 
fact that all commodities are continually going 
up and up, beyond all apparent reason, with labor 
clamoring and striking for both higher wages and 
shorter hours, and doing less in any given time than 
ever before; with Bolshevists scattering their de- 
structive propaganda broadcast; with a general 
feeling of unrest, tho money seems plentiful, and 
with Congress apparently inclined to play petty 
politics rather than buckle down to needed con- 
structive legislation, does it not occur to you that 
commercial organizations such as ours may, if 
ready and willing, be of public service? 

The large majority of you, like myself, have 
served at what is generally known as common labor; 
on the farm, in the woods, at the mills, in the 
mines, on the railroads etc., and you are naturally 
and rightfully in favor of anything fair and reason- 
able that might benefit the laborer, but some things 
that have been done and are being done are with- 
out the pale of reason and absolutely dangerous 
to a free government. It is a mystery to me how 
the Clayton Act was ever made a law in this free 
country. My understanding is that it relieves labor 
and farm unions from responsibility no matter 
how much they may operate in restraint of trade, 
while all ciher people are amenable to the anti- 
trust law. To me this seems unconstitutional, since 
it grants privileges to certain citizens that it with- 
holds from others. 


Should Be a Limit to Rising Prices 


The greatest visible hindrance to the great pro- 
posed building program for 1920.is the inability of 
manufacturers to cope with the demand for lum- 
ber, steel and other materials. The indications 
are that production will fall far short of the de- 
mand, and we know this means continued high 
prices. Under present conditions high prices must 
prevail, but it does seem that there should be a 
limit somewhere between the earth and the blue 
sky. But evidently the manufacturers of lumber, 
and many other manufacturers, for that matter, 
do not agree with me on this point. I should be 
among the last to agree with those who recom- 
mend the doing of business at cost for a year or two 
for the purpose of bringing conditions back to what 
they like to call normal. Such a policy, in my opin- 
ion, would be folly, if not business suicide. But 
on the other hand I do think that as patriotic citi- 
zens we should be satisfied with a safe and sane 
net profit on sales. This net profit, I should say, 
should run from 6 percent to 8 percent on your 
turnover. For instance, if you turned your capital 
over twice in the year you would be entitled to 
about 12 to 16 percent, or if you could turn it over 
five times you would be entitled to from 30 to 40 
percent. But there are manufacturers, and many 
of them, who are trying to make 100 percent on 
each transaction, which means 100 percent profit 
in the act of turning their capital one time. These 
eoncerns, I think, are putting themselves very much 
in the position of the darky who yoked himself up 
with his odd steer in the hopes of being able to 
break the steer. After properly hitching and yok- 
ing himself alongside the steer, a few jabs in the 
side of the steer was all that was necessary and 
they were off. Naturally the steer moved along 
the lines of least resistance, which happened, in 
this instance, to be down a steep hill, and at such 
speed that the darky was soon yelling at each 
jump: ‘“‘Heah we comes, head us somebody; d—n 
our fool souls, we’s runnin’ away!” 

I know that but few, if any, of you retailers are 
showing a larger net profit than within the neigh- 
borhood of what I have just mentioned, but the sad 
part of it is that you will be compelled to hold the 
bag when the bubble bursts. I am merely stating 
my view of the probable happenings of the future 
unless the manufacturers use sane methods of ar- 
riving at their selling price and unless you dealers 
are ever on the alert, watching closely the signs of 
the times. I take it that $36 to $40 a thousand 
would be a very safe figure on the present cost of 
the manufacture of lumber, and if that be true, 
and if all.that the manufacturer receives above that 
amount be net profit, I will leave it to you to figure 
how much he may drop off his present price without 
loss. Also I will leave it to you to figure what your 
loss, Mr. Retailer, might be if you were carrying 
a full stock when the manufacturer suddenly found 
it desirable to move his product at even a margin 
over cost. This condition may be close, or it may 
be far ahead, but I will say to you that it is closer 








than it would be if certain necessary commodities 
were being sold and purchased in the old con- 
servative way instead of being knocked down to the 
highest and most excited bidder. 


Price Uncertainty Hampers Building 


In spite of high prices, as previously stated, there 
is a great building program on foot for the year and 
a large percentage of it is to be large buildings and 
business blocks. Some of this has already been 
abandoned and a great deal more may be aban- 
doned if we can not make it possible to give the 
owner some definite idea of the cost before he starts 
the building. This, at the present, time, is prac- 
tically impossible. Material for the construction 
of large buildings is usually shipped direct from 
the factory and manufacturers give you definitely 
to understand that prices quoted today are not good 
two, three or four days hence, much less a week 
or ten days hence. And yet, it would be impossible 
for a contractor to use our figures for making his 
estimate, get his contract closed and let us get our 
orders to the mills and the factories sooner than 
about ten days. Therefore, under present condi- 
tions, it is impossible for the retailer to make the 
contractor a price that will be of service to him, 
and it is also impossible for the contractor to make 
the owner a price, unless he wishes to invite bank- 
ruptcy. A price made by the manufacturer, good 
for ten days, or even longer, could not under present 
conditions mean more to the manufacturer than a 
large profit, or a larger profit; therefore I suggest 
that, by resolution of this convention, we ask the 
various manufacturers’ associations for a reason- 
able term that quotations will hold. By granting 
this favor the manufacturer will do much to quiet 
uneasiness and dissatisfaction in the building busi- 
ness, render a service to the wholesaler, the re- 
tailer, the contractor, the owner and the public. 


Shortage of Trim Also a Drawback 


Another drawback to building is the fact that 
not a fair percentage of interior trim and stock of 
that class is being manufactured and on account of 
that fact nearly all retail dealers are short on the 
trim so absolutely necessary before a job can be 
completed. Why is this so? I do not claim to 
know, but I surmise that the demand is such that 
the mills can get rid of all their lumber at big 
prices, manufactured into items that require less 
time, trouble and labor, and, therefore, leaving out 
the question of labor shortage, the turnover would 
be much greater in the course of the year, You 
know, or the majority of you know, that very few 
mills can now be found that will accept an order 
for a car of trim at any price, and if you are lucky 
enough to place an order you can hardly hope to 
get it in less than from six months to one year. 


Report of the Secretary 


‘In spite of abnormally high prices for labor 
and material, in spite of labor unrest, we face the 
most prosperous building year in the history of the 
country,’’ said Secretary Eschenbrenner in his an- 
nual report. He continued: ‘‘Tho we did a lot of 
building last year the surface was_ scarcely 
scratched. The only limit to building this year 
will be the available supply of materials and 
labor.’’ Financially the association is in excel- 
lent condition, the treasury having a balance of 
$1,500, as compared with $900 a year ago. Sec- 
retary Eschenbrenner submitted the following rec- 
ommendation: 

Unquestionably the only way that association work 
can be carried on properly is by having a secretary 
who gives his full time to the work. I would like to 
see the association do this, altho it would exclude the 
present incumbent. The change would require a budget 
of at least $6,000 a year, and it would become neces- 
sary for a large number of our members to underwrite 
the proposition for a considerably larger sum than they 
are now paying. This is worth thinking over, and the 
sentiment of the membership can be sounded, 


Farmers Prosperous and Need Lumber 


Today, Friday, was a big day in the proceed- 
ings of the convention and the history of the asso- 
ciation, distinguished by the presence of the Hon. 
John J. Cornwell, governor of West Virginia. The 
Friday morning session was opened with an address 
by J. H. Heyl, of Columbus, Ohio, who described 
a trip he had made in the fall thru eleven States. 
In the bluegrass region of Kentucky he found the 
land being cut up into small farms and many farm 
buildings being erected. The farmers of Tennessee 
were correspondingly prosperous. In North Caro- 
lina there was a tobacco crop of the phenomenal 
value of $100,000,000, the total crop of the country 
being $372,000,000. North Carolina, with the crop 
of Ohio added, produced more value in tobacco than 
all of the American possessions produced of gold. 
Mr. Heyl saw one man with $1,600 taken from four 
acres. Another man with twenty-one acres sold 
over $8,000 worth of tobacco. In Richmond, Va., 
there was more lumber scattered around on jobs 
than there was in the lumber yards, and one thou- 
sand five hundred to two thousand homes were 
needed. People are coming in off the farms, hav- 
ing made enough to ‘‘retire,’’ and, at the same 
time, city people are moving out on to the farms. 
New Jersey he found had a building boom such 
as it had never imagined and was unable to get 


sufficient shingles, with which houses there are fre- 
quently sided. In New York business was begin- 
ning to get started in magnitude and Pennsylvania 
was the same—looking forward to a phenomenal 
year. In Ohio not only were dwellings being 
erected but factory and similar large buildings. In 
Columbus during a Sunday drive Mr. Heyl counted 
222 houses in course of erection in one addition, 
and they were houses costing from $6,000 to $15,- 
000 or $20,000. ‘‘I believe,’’ said Mr. Heyl, ‘‘if 
half of the building should be stopped by high 
prices there is still enough building to take all the 
lumber that all the mills can produce.’’ 


Discusses the Price Situation 


Turning to the subject of present prices, Mr. 
Heyl said that the manufacturing concern of which 
he was best informed had not averaged to exceed 
6 percent in total profits since it started. While 
prices are high, they can go higher before a lot of 
the slack is taken up. The price of lath, however, 
is fictitious, and the speaker attributed it to the 
fact that one man had bought 2,200 carloads. Mr. 
Heyl predicted $25 lath by next month and $2.50 
lath by next fall. Lath are bound to be cheaper, 
but the same does not apply to lumber. If oak 
finish is worth $250, southern pine finish ought to 
be worth $150, for there is a greater demand for 
it than ever before. Some day there will be a de- 
cline, and the speaker hoped that it would be 
gradual enough so that nobody would get hurt. 
Just now men all have the idea that there is not 
enough lumber to go around. Every fellow who 
is going to build during the next three years is 
trying to build now. They are like people getting 
on a street car—crowding up for fear they won’t 
get on. Mr. Heyl said he hoped by July prices 
would be stabilized. 


Explains Why Prices Will Not Decline 


The idea that manufacturers should guarantee 
prices to the dealer for thirty days is good, but it 
should be subject to prior sale. Anyway, they 
ought to guarantee them ten to fifteen days. But 
the speaker urged dealers not to store up lumber, 
or we shall have a situation like that in the sugar 
market. We are going to have two or three years 
of the kind of business we are having this year. 
If the prices of southern pine don’t change in the 
next three years they never will. ‘‘Some of you are 
looking for the market to go off twenty dollars,’’ 
said Mr. Heyl, ‘‘not five—but it won’t go off that 
much. Stumpage is today being figured at $7 that 
has an actual value of $10.40, without allowing for 
the Government tax that will have to be paid, and 
$25 stumpage is predicted. With an advance of 
$18 in stumpage staring us in the face it is hard 
to see where any great decline is coming from. 
What we shall see is an equalization of prices. 


Election of Officers 


Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, addressed the convention. The fol- 
— officers for 1920 were then unanimously 
elected: 


President—G. M. Mossman, Huntington. 
F First vice president—C. H. Whitescarver, William- 
on. 
Second vice president—J. R. Spease, Fairmont. 
Third vice president—J. J. Minkenmyer, Wheeling. 
Fourth vice president—A. H. Cundell, Clarksburg. 
Directors—H. A. Davidson, Huntington, and BE. L. 
Davidson, Parkersburg. 


State Governor Speaks on Labor 


Friday afternoon a notable meeting was held at 
the Colonial Theater, to which the general public 
was admitted. A splendid address was delivered 
by Gov. Cornwell, in the course of which he took 
occasion to state very plainly his position on labor 
questions which agitated the State, and the Blue- 
field coal district especially, during the recent coal 
strike. He said in part: 


I am told by men who, I believe, are in a position 
to know, that plans are being laid at this very time 
to call another general coal strike when the moment 
is most propitious. I am told that the union officials 
believe that, if they can unionize the nonunion fields 
of this State, they can force upon the country any 
demands they may make, and that the one demand 
upon which their hearts are set and for which they 
propose to work in season and out of season is the 
nationalizing of the coal mines. I am told by these 
men, in whom I have confidence, that the millions of 
dollars in the treasury of the miners’ union, which 
the Federal court enjoined them from spending to 
support the strike last October, is to be expended in 
organizing the nonunion fields in this State. 

I have always been a trade unionist. I have 


always believed not only that wage workers have a 
right to organize to better their wages and their 
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working conditions but that they have accomplished 
much thru such organizations. 

However, there is just now great danger that the 
unions will lose much which they have gained. 
There is the still greater danger that the primary 
purposes for which they were organized and for 
which they have contended will be lost sight of— 
that ambitious leaders will succeed in their apparent 
attempt to drag trade unions away from the path 
which they have heretofore followed and thru which 
they have accomplished a great deal of good for 
their members. 

Trade unions and their members must understand 
that if they are going to allow radical leaders to 
trail them off from their legitimate field of en- 
deavor and induce them to stake their future upon 
a radical revolutionary program of nationalizing 
and socializing the industries of the country, as 
well as the public utilities, they are going to en- 
counter the sturdy opposition of millions of men 
and women who have been their very good friends 
and helpers. 

For one, I am against any change in our form of 
government; against any man or organization at- 
tempting to substitute for American individual own- 
ership Marxian socialism or Lenine’s Russianism, 
whether he wants to change that system by force 
or thru the use of the ballot. 


Ask Clay Quotations at Consumer Price 


The final business session of the convention was 
held late Friday afternoon. L. E. Hess, of Sisters- 
ville, presented the report of the resolutions com- 
mittee. The first presented was one endorsing the 
action of officials of the building supply dealers 
associations in Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 15, requesting 
that manufacturers of rock and clay products here- 
after quote them at the consumer price, allowing 
a trade discount or service charge to the dealer, 
such discount or service charge to be not less than 
10 percent. The resolution was adopted, and 


Walter Marshall, of Wheeling, and Secretary 
Eschenbrenner were appointed delegates to the 
meeting of the National Builders’ Supply Asso- 
ciation in Chicago, Feb. 9 and 10, when the resolu- 
tion will be urged. 


Want Guaranteed Prices; Increased Production 


The convention also adopted the following resolu- 
tion addressed to the leading lumber manufactur- 
ers’ associations: 


WHEREAS, The present plan of manufacturers of 
lumber in quoting dealers’ prices carries with it no 
guaranty of time for dealers to secure business be- 
fore placing orders with mills; and, 

WHEREAS, This action on the part of mills and 
wholesalers in the last year has cost the dealers thou- 
sands of dollars; therefore, be it 

Resolved, that we request that manufacturers of 
lumber grant not less than ten days’ time for dealers’ 
acceptances on prices quoted. We also suggest that 
manufacturers increase as speedily as possible the 
production of lumber and especially of interior trim. 


Urge Repeal of Clayton Act 


A strong resolution calling upon Congress to re- 
peal the Clayton act, this action having been urged 
in President Dickerson’s address, was adopted. It 
declared that: 


RECOGNIZING as we do the injustice and unfair prac- 
tices and discriminations as contained in the so called 
Clayton act, now a national law of our country, which 
by its provisions not only arrays class against class, 
but makes it possible to put the entire country abso- 
lutely at the mercy of a comparative few; now, there 
fore, be it 

Resolved, that we condemn in the most positive 
manner at our command this most unreasonable and 
unjust law and that we go on record as favoring its 
immediate repeal, or so much of it as discriminates, 





and that we request our representatives in Congress, 
both in the Senate and House, not only to cast their 
votes in favor of the repeal of this law, but to use 
their utmost influence with other members of our na- 
tional Congress to vote likewise. 

Other resolutions were adopted thanking the 
citizens of Bluefield, Rotary Club of Bluefield, 
Bluefield Chamber of Commerce, the Southern Pine 
Association, the ladies, the press and all who had 
contributed to the success of the meeting. 

For the place of next meeting, J. J. Minken- 
myer presented‘ the claims of Wheeling, J. R. 
Spease those of Fairmont and G. J. Dickerson 
those of Huntington. By vote it was the sense 
of the meeting that the directors should select 
Fairmont as the place of the 1921 meeting. 


Re-elect Secretary; Close With Banquet 


Immediately after adjournment the directors met 
and reélected Secretary H. Eschenbrenner, jr., of 
Clarksburg. 

The convention closed with a banquet Friday 
evening which tested the capacity of the Hotel 
Matz, the tables overflowing from the main dining 
room into the adjoining rooms and baleonies. John 
Kee, of Bluefield, presided as toastmaster, and Rev. 
J. W. Hobson, of Bluefield, offered the invocation. 
The speakers were Gov. John J. Cornwell, of 
Charleston; W. E. Minter, of Huntington; Bern- 
ard McClaugherty, of Bluefield; Douglas Malloch, 
of Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and 
Joe Mitchell Chapple, of Boston, Mass., editor of 
the National Magazine. The music was by Mrs. 
Frank Booth and Miss Ruth Gipple and the Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute orchestra. 





NORTH DAKOTANS IN ANNUAL CONVENTION 


MINOT, N. D., Feb. 7.—Standardization of build- 
ing material in the interest of increased production 
and the solution of the problems facing America 
and the world today, seemed to be the themes of the 
twelfth annual convention of the North Dakota 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association held here Thurs- 
day and Friday of this week, Feb. 5 and 6. The 
gathering. developed the fact that next to doing 
their full share toward developing a lasting com- 
munity spirit in their respective communities, the 
most important duty of the retail lumbermen today 
is to educate the buying public on the necessity of 
using standard building equipment if the produc- 
tion is to keep pace with the demand during the 
extensive building activity due in the coming season. 

The hundred and twenty-five members of the 
association who attended the convention were 
joined by many representatives of manufacturers 
supplying this section with building material, and 
others interested in the building trade. Approx- 
imately three hundred and fifty attended the 
various sessions of the convention, features of 
which were a number of practical addresses on 
matters of particular interest to the dealers, and 
there were two very eloquent addresses on the 
dealers’ duties as citizens of their home towns, 
North Dakota and the nation. 


Minot Entertained Visitors Royally 


Minot, a busy little western city of about fifteen 
thousand population, has, during the last few years, 
earned a wide reputation for entertaining visitors 
who assemble here for annual conventions, so the 
lumbermen were expecting more than just in- 
structive talks on trade matters. They expected 
to be entertained and they were sufficiently satis- 
fied with Minot’s entertainment to select this city 
as the 1921 convention city, which is establishing 
a precedent. It is the first time any city ever 
secured the association’s convention for two suc- 
cessive years. The vutstanding item of the enter- 
tainment program was a minstrel show presented 
for the benefit of the visiting lumbermen by the 
Town Criers’ Club, an auxiliary of the Minot Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, given in the city’s spacious 
auditorium on Thursday evening. The lumbermen 
and their friends were guests of honor, and prom- 
inent members of the association came in for re- 
peated attention from the crew of fun makers. 
The visitors were also guests of honor at a smoker 
and lunch held after the show and at a banquet 
Friday evening, by which the convention was 
brought to a close. 


Makes Stirring Appeal for Americanism 


The lumbermen heard Francis J. Murphy, a 
brilliant Minot attorney who is recognized as the 
dean of orators in the Northwest, speak on 
‘‘Americanism’’ at the opening session Thurs- 
day afternoon. His eloquent plea for perpetuation 
of the principles upon which the nation was 
founded and his scathing denunciation of those 
who have enjoyed America’s hospitality and pro- 
tection and yet preach an overthrow of the Amer- 
ican Government and its time honored institutions, 
stirred his hearers to a keen realization of the 
necessity of leaders in all communities, such as 
the lumber dealers, rallying to the defense of their 


Government against the insidious propaganda of 
the red radical. 


Endorse Upbuilding of Community Spirit 


Comparing favorably with the stirring appeal of 
Mr. Murphy was the address delivered on Friday 
afternoon by Alexander Karr, of Fargo, N. D., the 
founder and general manager of the Federated 
Community Association of North Dakota, which has 
for its sole object the creation of a proper com- 
munity spirit in every community in the State. 
His address was along similar lines to that given at 
the convention of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association in Minneapolis, an extensive account 
of which appeared in the columns of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. Mr. Karr declared that the retail 
lumberman in North Dakota is a big man in his 
respective community because he is handling a 
greater volume of trade than most small town mer- 
chants, and, being a big man, his codperation is 
necessary if a proper community spirit is to be 
created and fostered. He called on the lumbermen 
to support the movement he has launched and to 
codperate with others who realize the importance of 
a community building in every town. His address 
was so strong an appeal that the association went 
on record as heartily endorsing the movement 
launched by Mr. Karr and his associates, and also 
endorsing the plan of a community building for 
every town. ‘ 


Makes Plea for Standardization 


Adolph Pfund, secretary of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, on Thursday afternoon 
made a short talk, giving helpful hints on retail- 
ing and pointers on figuring income taxes. Mr. 
Pfund struck the keynote of the convention with 
a plea for standardization of building material 
in the interest of increased production. 


Gives Helpful Hints on Handling Gypsum 


An interesting speaker at the same season was 
W. P. MacCormack, of Minneapolis, who is con- 
nected with the United States Gypsum Co. Mr. 
MacCormack in this section is dean of the traveling 
men who call on the lumber dealers, and his talk 
on gypsum, tracing that product from the time it 
leaves the mines until it becomes a part of a 
building, was very instructive. He explained why 
gypsum becomes ‘‘dead’’ and gave his hearers a 
few helpful pointers on handling the product so 
that it will take the important part it is expected 
to take in the construction of any building. 


Movie Shows Wire and Nail Manufacture 


On Friday morning F. T. Thompson, of the 
American Steel & Wire Co., gave the lumbermen an 
illustrated lecture on the products offered by the 
company he is associated with, showing the process 
used in turning out nails and wires. The film 
showed the metal passing from the mines to the 
smelters and then to the nail and wire mills, scenes 
rarely seen by North Dakota men. 


Lawyer Tells How to Handle Liens 
Speakers at the session on Friday afternoon in- 
cluded Attorney A. M. Thompson, of Minot, who 
spoke on ‘‘Liens’’; and Maj. E. S. Person, Minot 
banker and extensive farmer, who dwelt on the 


necessity of a. successful farmer having better 
buildings than most farmers consider are necessary. 
Mr. Thompson is attorney for the Rogers Lumber 
Co. and his pointers to the lumbermen on the 
proper manner of securing liens were accepted by 
the lumbermen as coming from a man who has had 
extensive experience in handling the legal affairs 
of lumbermen. 
Urges Standardization and Retail Advertising 

C. E. Simpson, of the Curtis-Yale-Howard Co., 
Minneapolis, gave the convention a splendid ad- 
dress at the Friday afternoon session. He empha- 
sized the necessity of advertising by the retailers, 
spoke of the value of backing up national advertis- 
ing by local advertising and concluded his talk by 
another plea for standardization. He declared it 
the imperative duty of lumber dealers to emphasize 
to the buying public the necessity of buying stand- 
ard material, and gave facts and figures to show 
that orders for special material slowed down pro- 
duction—which must be kept up if the retailers are 
to have sufficient stock to meet the demands in the 
coming building season. 

Banquet Brings Convention to a Close 


Confidence in the future of the lumber business 
in North Dakota was expressed by the several 
speakers who addressed the banquet on Friday 
night, by which the convention was brought to a 
close. Francis J. Murphy was toastmaster and he 
ealled on Otto Bauer, of Mandan, retiring presi- 
dent of the association; W. H. Nortz of Devils 
Lake, the new president; Maj. E. S. Person and 
Dr. A. D. McCannell, two leading Minot citizens. 
At the banquet sat a number of prominent Minot 
citizens and the evening furnished an occasion for 
an exchange of courtesies. 


Resolutions Passed; Officers Elected 


Included in the resolutions adopted by the asso- 
ciation was a vote of thanks to citizens of Minot, 
the Minot Association of Commerce, Minot Town 
Criers and Minot Builders’ Exchange for the re- 
ception given the delegates while in the city. 

Officers elected for the coming year were: 

President—W. H. Nortz, Devils Lake. 

Vice president—C. N. Cox, Minot. 

Secretary—L. R. Swett, Minot. 

Treasurer—J. A. Peterson, Fargo. 

Executive committee—C. A. Finch, LaMoure; W. C. 
Goddard, Grace City; H. O. Miller, Langdon; O. G. 
Lee, Northwood, and Edward Wilt, Stanley. 





AS MANY as 25,000 new houses may be needed in 
Buffalo, N. Y., within the next five years, accord- 
ing to a leading Buffalo real estate firm. It says 
that one phase of the housing situation is quite 
interesting from the point of view of the employer. 
It was found by actual survey in a neighboring 
large city that housing conditions actually have a 
direct bearing on labor turnover. Tabulated figures 
showed that the average time at present place 
of employment is 1.4 years for the member of the 
family and .5 for the lodger. In other words, 
the member of a family, or home owner, stays prac- 
tically three times as long, on an average, in a 
position as does the lodger, or floater. Surveys 
of requirements for houses and the vacant land 
available for their erection are recommended. 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINERS HOLD MONTHLY MEETING 


NorFouk, VA., Feb. 9.—Due to heavy rains which 
have been falling in this section during the last 
several days and to the extremely high tides it was 
impossible last Thursday morning for the members 
of the North Carolina Pine Association to get to 
the Fairfax Hotel to hold their monthly meeting as 
announced, and this was held in the Monticello 
Hotel. Due to the inclement weather the attend- 
ance was smaller than usual. President Anderson 
was unable to be present because of an attack of 
flu. The meeting was called to order by Vice Presi- 
dent G. L. Hume at 10:45 a. m. The reading of 
the minutes of the previous meeting was dispensed 
with. 

Consider Adoption of National Standard Sizes 


The first report heard was from the inspection 
committee, Thomas O’Berry, chairman, regarding 
the proposed standardization of manufacture as 
worked up by C. E. Paul of the National association 
in coéperation with architectural and engineering 
societies. The chart prepared by Mr. Paul was 
fully discussed and the only differences found by 
the North Carolina pine men were the dressing of 
boards under 6 inches to % inch in width, instead 
of % inch as now; and making the finished size 
of flooring, ceiling, and partition on the 4 inch 
instead of on the % inch. After some discussion, 
the association recommended to the inspection com- 
mittee that the changes outlined by the chart be 
adopted but that the question of working roofers 
% inch thick by 5%4 inches wide etc., instead of 
+#x5%% inches etc., as is now being done, be brought 
up at a later meeting. The committee was in- 
structed to confer with other associations to ascer- 
tain their feeling in the matter and make full re- 
port at the next meeting for adoption. 

Cost of Values; Traffic Report; New Members 

The costs and values committee had no report to 
make but said it would be pleased to receive sug- 
gestions from the members looking to more efii- 
cient work being done. 

The traffic manager, W. J. Strobel, reported on 
the embargo situation and stated he did not know 
when the embargo north of Trenton, N. J., would 
be lifted. The railroads said the embargoes were 
due to the bad weather, and that if they had good 
weather they could soon clean up the congestion. 

W. T. Porter, Emerson, N. C., and Lightsey 
Bros., Hampton, 8. C., were elected to member- 
ship. 

' Investigate Liability Insurance Bill 

The chair then introduced E. L. Greaver, who 
in his capacity as representative of lumbermen and 
other interests in southwestern Virginia, addressed 
the meeting in the hope of getting the association 
to endorse the passage of bill No. 171, now in the 
Virginia legislature, which will create a State insur- 
ance fund to take care of liability insurance by 
employers under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
in this State. Mr. Greaver was very forceful in his 
talk but there was a difference of opinion as to 
whether such a step would be a wise one, notwith- 
standing the fact that Ohio and West Virginia 
manufacturers had found such a scheme to be a 
money saver in insurance premiums. After some 
discussion, the association instructed its work- 


men’s compensation committee to go to Richmond 
and thoroly investigate this matter and take such 
action as they deemed wise. 


Amendments to Questionnaire Regulations 


F. S. Spruill, general counsel, reported on the 
questionnaire conference held in Washington a 
short time ago with officials of the timber section 
and stated that the spirit shown by Maj. Mason 
and others toward the lumber industry was admir- 
able. Maj. Mason had prepared a draft of reg- 
ulations which should control the making of re- 
turns on the questionnaire and the paying of taxes 
as applicable to the timber section, and this draft 
was fully discussed and some changes made in it. 
It is not known at this time whether this amended 
draft will be acceptable to Commissioner Roper, but 
Mr. Spruill was very optimistic because of the treat- 
ment accorded lumbermen present at the hearing. 
Mr. Spruill will make a detailed report on this sub- 
ject at the next meeting of the association. 


Reports on Activities of Radical Labor Unions 


The next report was from A. T. Gerrans, chair- 
man of the labor committee. Mr. Gerrans reviewed 
the results of his investigations as to the spread of 
radical literature ete., in the South and called par- 
ticular attention to the service being performed 
by the Southern Lumber Operators’ Association, 
New Orleans, La. He strongly advocated member- 


ship in this association. He also called attention 
to the activities of the International Timber Work- 
ers’ Union and stated that many of the officers in 
the local unions had been officers in the I. W. W. 
An invitation will be extended to M. L. Alexander, 
of the Operators’ association, to address the next 
meeting of the association and explain in detail the 
workings of his organization. 

Murray Springer, vice president of Crosby-Chi- 
cago, was next introduced and in a short talk on 
coéperation and trade extension gave the mem- 
bers much valuable information. 


Set Date for Association Annual 


The annual meeting of the association will be 
held in Norfolk on Thursday, March 25. The 
president will soon appoint a nominating com- 
mittee on president for the ensuing fiscal year and 
also a committee on arrangements. This latter 
committee was specifically instructed to endeavor 
to secure a speaker of national prominence to make 
an address at the annual banquet. 

There being no further business, the meeting ad- 
journed at 2 p. m., after which a delightful lun- 
cheon was served to those present. 





MANY men who are afraid of being considered 
pikers, and so spend beyond their means, appar- 
ently have no fear of becoming paupers before 
they die. Saving for a home is the best preventive 
of pauperism, and the best answer to the slur of 
‘*pikerism.’’ 





CINCINNATIANS HEAR 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 9.—The monthly meet- 
ing of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati, held 
last Monday evening, was featured by two ad- 
dresses of great interest, one delivered by Edward 
Barber, president of the Howard & Barber Lum- 
ber Co. and president of the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association, the other by Monte J. Goble, 
vice president of the Fifth-Third National Bank of 
Cincinnati, whose father was in the lumber busi- 
ness for fifty years at Catlettsburg, Ky. 


Conditions in the Foreign Lumber Markets 


Mr. Barber only recently returned from Europe, 
and last week was reélected president of the ex- 
porters’ association, at the meeting in New York. 
He told the members of the Lumbermen’s club that 
lumbermen abroad generally were optimistic of 
the future of the industry, altho prices in all coun- 
tries are from five to six times what they were be- 
fore the war. Lumber is needed everywhere for 
construction purposes, and he said the export move- 
ment would be heavy were it not for the condi- 
tions in the foreign exchange market. 

Mr. Barber declared that in his opinion there 
will be a very active export market as soon as busi- 
ness conditions settle. There are fairly large stocks 
of lumber at some of the foreign ports, but only 
in a few grades. In the interior cities, and par- 
ticularly in all the yards in the interior of England, 
stocks of lumber are very low and generally of in- 
ferior quality. When things open up there will 
without question be a great demand for lumber 





NATIONAL WHOLESALERS TO BROADEN SCOPE 


At the concluding session of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Distributors, held in Chicago last 
Friday, further details of the plan to make this 
organization stand for the interest of the whole- 
salers of the entire eountry were discussed at 
length and a committee was instructed to proceed 
with revising the by-laws to make the organiza- 
tion permanent and to whip into shape the various 
features of the plan deemed the most feasible. 
A very strong desire was shown by all those who 
attended the meeting to have a sturdy organization 
which will look after the interests of the whole- 
saler and which will function for the benefit of all 
lumbermen concerned. 

As will be reealled, the National Bureau of 
Wholesale Lumber Distributors was formed as a 
result of the emergency caused by the war and did 
much good at that time for the wholesale lumber- 
men of the nation. The discussion brought out the 
opinion of practically all those present that the 
future offers even a more fertile field for an organi- 
zation to advance the interests of wholesalers. It 
was reported on page 48 of the Feb. 7 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that the words ‘‘ Bureau 
of’’ were dropped from the name of the organiza- 
tion, making it the ‘‘ National Wholesale Lumber 
Distributors.’’ A strong secretary is to be em- 
ployed and the headquarters of the organization 
will be moved to Chicago in the near future. 

The organization purposes to stand for the 
ethical conduct of the wholesale business and will 
make itself felt along this line thruout the country. 

During the discussion it was brought out that 


the wholesalers are very much opposed to the pres- 
ent abnormal price condition prevailing in the lum- 
ber field. As expressing the sense of the meeting 
in this matter the following resolution was passed: 

WHEREAS, Abnormal market conditions and rapidly 
rising prices are prevalent in the lumber situation ; and 


WHEREAS, This condition has been brought about by 
natural causes which have caused unusual increases in 
lumber prices, due to a greatly increased demand for 
lumber and a decreased production of lumber, in some 
sections of the country, brought about by adverse 
weather conditions, car shortages, labor difficulties and 
other causes; now therefore be it 


Resolved, By the National Wholesale Lumber Dis- 
tributors that it is the principle of this organization 
and that it urges upon all of its members to do every- 
thing possible in the public interest to restore reason- 
ably normal conditions and eliminate any abuses that 
such conditions might induce. 

L. Germain, jr., Pittsburgh, Pa., presided at both 
the Thursday and Friday meetings. His work as 
president of the organization was commented upon 
with much approval by the others present. A vote 
of thanks and appreciation was extended to N. C. 
Wilkinson, assistant secretary, for the able man- 
ner in which he has handled matters in Washing- 
ton. 

A meeting of wholesalers from all sections of 
the country will be called this spring, at which 
time further plans for the branching out of the 
organization will be discussed and further action 
taken to convert the war time organization into 
peace time organization and to make it a strong 
and forceful factor in the lumber trade of the 
country. 


INSTRUCTIVE TALKS 


in every European country. The greatest danger 
now confronting the lumber trade, he said, is that 
the high and advancing prices are encouraging to 
some extent the use of substitutes. 


Only Dead Ones Doubt Value of Advertising 


Mr. Goble’s talk was on general business, bank- 
ing and economic conditions. Referring to the in- 
flated credit situation he declared that the agen- 
cies thru which the situation can be combated are 
thrift, economy and production; that we must pro- 
duce more, save more and systematically work our 
way from under a war debt that is stupendous and 
almost disheartening. Individual firms and corpo- 
rations owing their banks money that is secured 
by Liberty bonds should begin at once the applica- 
tion of surplus earnings to the liquidation of such 
loans. Deflation of credits is imperative. Paying 
a tribute to the value of advertising he said: 

This being a live organization, I take it you all are 
advertisers, for only ‘dead ones” are skeptical as to 
the value of printers’ ink. I believe fully in judicious 
advertising, and it is so universally recognized now 
as a great creative and constructive force that I think 
business men who believe in it and employ it should 
avail themselves of every opportunity to speak a word 
of endorsement. The more individuals, firms and 
corporations employ newspaper space the more they 
will prosper their own affairs, and at the samegtime 
advance the general importance and prosperity of the 
place where they live. Advertising is a matter of 
art and science as never before, and there never was a 
time when it was so valuable. 


Favor Deportation of Radical Extremists 


Charles F. Shiels, chairman of the committee 
on sedition legislation, named at a recent meeting 
of the organization, reported a resolution in con- 
demnation of radicalism and in favor of the de- 
portation of extremists, which was adopted unan- 
imously. It reads: 

Resolved, That the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati, 
representing the largest hardwood market in the United 
States, respectfully urges the support of the congress- 
men from the.first and second districts of Ohio for the 
bill introduced by Representative Martin S. Davey, of 
the fourteenth Ohio district, defining sedition and pro- 
viding penalties to avert it; be it further 


Resolved, That as lumbermen gave freely of their 
blood and treasure during the late war, we now stand 
solidly together for the unity and everlasting preserva- 
tion of the United States and the immediate punish- 
ment or deportation of dangerous radicals, or persons 
seeking to attack the free institutions of our country 
by seditious acts or utterances. 


Should Act to Have Storage Charge Reduced 


Fred Renshaw, traffic manager of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce, recently back from a visit 
to Washington on business in connection with 
traffic matters concerning the Ohio Valley, reported 
that the Railroad Administration has revoked the 
storage charge on refrigerator cars to become ef- 
fective Feb. 10, and he suggested that efforts be 
made to have the $10 storage charge on reconsign- 
ments of lumber changed before the roads are re- 
turned to their owners. He said it was the general 
opinion in Washington congressional circles that 
the legislation to accompany the return of the roads 
would be perfected before March 1, and that the 
roads will be out of Government management on 
and after that date. He thought action should be 
taken at once toward having the $10 charge re- 
duced, and the matter was referred to the commit- 
tee on transportation. 
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WESTERN PINE MILLMEN MEET IN ANNUAL 








Criticize Profits Tax—See Small Hope of Improved Car Supply— Propose Changes in Grading Rules— 
Will Protect Interests in Rate Matters—Elect Officers 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 4.—The annual meeting 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
which concluded its second and final day’s session 
here this afternoon, was productive of action look- 
ing to the enlargement of the association’s fune- 
tions. A department of insurance will be estab- 
lished in the near future. Changes were made in 
some grades. A forestry committee was named, 
to act on forestry matters for the association. The 
action of the Forest Service was criticised in rul- 
ing that timber could not be bought by a mill con- 
cern to ship across a State line to its mill. In fact, 
the meeting was fruitful of action and indicates 
that the lumbermen of the Inland Empire are 
awake to the situation confronting them. 


Secretary Presents His Report 


The meeting was called to order yesterday morn- 
ing in the Elizabethan room of the Davenport 
Hotel by T. A. McCann, Bend, Ore., president of 
the association. A. W. Cooper, Portland, Ore., sec- 
retary of the organization, after calling the roll 
and reading the minutes of the previous meeting, 
presented his own annual report, the president not 
having any, and it not only reviewed the associa- 
tion’s activities but embraced a comprehensive 
analysis of the possibilities of association work 
and the duties and responsibilities of codperative 
effort. At its conclusion it was highly compli- 
mented by President McCann. 

The report of Seeretary A. W. Cooper reviewed 
the year’s activities in detail, showing among other 
very satisfactory features an increase of 50 per- 
cent in amount of claims collected by the traffic 
department, the total of freight overcharges col- 
lected exceeding $31,000. In the grading work a 
very difficult situation has been faced, due to the 
fact that during the war period mills generally 
lost many of their best graders. Their places were 
taken by inexperienced men, and with the tre- 
mendous demand for lumber, which has tended to 
carelessness by the shipper, it has been hard to 
keep grades in line. These conditions have been 
combated, however, with a fair degree of success. 
The statistical work has been strengthened by the 
addition of a traveling secretary, whose business 
it has been chiefly to instruct members as to the 
form in which information should be sent in and 
to carry on missionary work among members who 
have not been inclined to report their statistics 
regularly. 


Suggests Improved Reporting Methods 


With regard to this feature of the association 
work Secretary Cooper said: 


We must confess to a great sympathy for the mill 
office in the way it is now harassed for various reports. 
We find a certain amount of duplication of effort that 
does not make for efficiency. I believe that thru our 
association and its statistical department, and with the 
help of the traveling secretary, a plan should be worked 
out to standardize the securing of statistics and enable 
the association to furnish them with governmental and 
outside agencies that may require them. The details, 
I believe, could be worked out very readily. My sug- 
gestion would be that, if the membership approved, 
the association be authorized to go ahead and find out 
just what reports the members are making; what in- 
formation is wanted by the association and what is 
wanted by outside agencies that could be supplied thru 
the association channels. We then can revise our 
methods, collecting statistics to meet these require- 
ments, and if our members will codperate fully, we 
believe that it will work out to their benefit, in two 
ways: It will relieve them of a certain amount of 
reporting work, and will give them in the form of 
compiled statistics a far better record of their business 
than they have had. 


Statistical Efficiency Has Increased 


In the way of statistics, we believe our barometer 
has been greatly improved the last year, in that it is 
more accurate and that on the average a large num- 
ber of members report on time. We still have difficul- 
ties to overcome, particularly in the time element, 
which is very important in getting out the weekly 
barometer. The stock sheet also has been put on a 
new basis. We have secured a nacleus of some twenty- 
six of the members on whom we can rely for a monthly 
report. These are segregated from any other casual 
reports that come in, so that from month to month 
we have a basis for comparison as to the condition of 
stocks. This plan was inaugurated but a short time 
ago, but so far has worked out admirably. 

Another feature of statistical work has been our 
“ffort to collect monthly cost figures. This was started 
late in the year and, while the number of members 
reporting costs were relatively very small, the main 
thing was that it was a start. We believe it should 
be the beginning of standardization in cost accounting, 
as it is the consensus of those most familiar with the 
Government’s attitude toward the industry in income 
and excess profits tax matters that unless the indus- 
try standardizes its accounting voluntarily it is going 
to be compelled to do so, as in no other way can the 
lreasury Department arrive at equitable decisions. 
It would seem to be the part of wisdom to meet the 
situation before we are compelled to do so, as we are 
more likely thus to get a standard system that is 
satisfactory to us than if we wait for some outside 
agency to thrust it upon us. 





In closing, Secretary Cooper said: 


I really believe that today, perhaps, or during the 
coming year, we stand face to face with the question 
of what we are going to do with our association. I 
have seen very evident signs that we have a certain 
school of thought in our membership that is willing to 
take such benefits as it may individaally get from the 
association as long as the association exists, but which 
is unwilling to contribute to its upbuilding and resents 
its entering broader fields. * * * My feeling is, 
briefly, that the association should more and more 
focus upon the big things of tomorrow rather than the 
petty details of today. If it is to do this it must have 


a united membership. 
Honor Deceased Treasurer; Financial Report 


The report of the treasurer being in order, Presi- 
dent McCann announced that H. M. Strathern, 
treasurer of the association for the last twelve 
years and one of its most earnest and loyal mem- 
bers, was lying at death’s door at St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, Spokane. This cast a gloom over the meet- 
ing, which was further accentuated this morning, 
when, at the opening of the second day’s meeting, 
the president stated that Mr. Strathern had passed 
away during the night. In his memory the mem- 
bers stood in silence one minute, and resolutions of 
respect and esteem were ordered inscribed on the 
records. 

The financial report showed total receipts of 
about $78,000 the last year, with a balance on hand 
a year ago of over $16,000. Disbursements were 
about $75,000, leaving a balance on hand of ap- 
proximately $19,000, showing the association to be 
in excellent financial condition. 

Excess Profits Tax Law Is Condemned 


The secretary also reported on the recent income 
tax conference in Washington, from which he re- 
turned last week, and afterward the subject was 





T. A. McCANN, OF BEND, ORE. ; 
Reélected President 


discussed at some length. Mr. Cooper expressed 
the opinion that the excess profits tax is doomed. 
Its effect on industry and on the public is in- 
iquitous and Congress is realizing this. It has a 
great bearing on the social unrest in this country 
and he believes that after this year it will be 
done away with. What will take its place can not 
now be foretold, but several propositions are under 
consideration. President McCann said he did not 
believe that any change in the tax laws would be 
made until after the coming presidential election, 
owing to the popular belief that the excess profits 
tax is really a tax on excess profits, as its name 
implies, and the leaders of neither party would 
want to sponser the change at this time. 

T. J. Humbird, Spokane, urged the necessity of 
citizens advising their congressmen regarding their 
opinions of vital matters before Congress. 


Reports on Transportation Conditions 


Secretary Cooper said he had hoped that C. E, 
Elmquist, the association’s legal railroad expert in 
Washington, would be present at the meeting, and 
report on the situation, but he was unable to get 
away owing to the importance of matters now be- 
ing considered there. A statement of the railroad 
situation had been prepared by Traffic Manager 
Knott, of the association, from which Secretary 
Cooper read as follows: 


I know you are all anxious to hear something about 
cars and, especially, when the car shortage will end. 





I am sorry to say that as long as the Government oper- 
ates our railroads you will have no permanent relief. 
The underlying principle of Government operation is 
economy of the movement, and you can not render good 
service and practice false economy at the same time. 
The operating officials of the Railroad Administration 
are trying to see how cheaply they can haul a car a 
given distance and, naturally, speed in the movement 
of this car is more expensive therefore you have a 
slower movement, which necessitates more cars and is 
more expensive in the long run. 


Slower Movement Reason for Car Shortage 


Just to give you a concrete example: During the 
fall of 1916, while the railroads were under private 
operation, the average time consumed to haul a car of 
our lumber to Minnesota was eleven days, while during 
the fall of 1919, it took twenty-nine days, or nearly 
three times as long. While to Pennsylvania in 1916 
the average time was twenty-three days, in 1919 it was 
fifty-five days. This is the whole crux of the present 
car situation. 


Relief of Shortage Can Be Only Spasmodic 


During private operation one of the functions of the 
traffic officials was to render service to shippers, and 
each road used to pride itself on the speed with which 
it moved our product. Today the best movement I 
have checked was twenty-four days to the Transfer. 
This, together with the shortage of motive power, is the 
direct cause of the present car shortage. Obviously 
you will have spasmodic relief, as during the first three 
weeks in January when every effort was made to rush 
empty cars west, but such movements of empties must 
eventually stop, and you are in the acute shortage 
period again. 

The President has said he will return the railroads 
on March 1, and I think we may look for relief soon 
thereafter. Of course the extent of this relief depends 
entirely upon the way the corporate interests handle 
their roads. 


Expert Has Embargoes Modified; Consider Rates 


A word about embargoes. On Jan. 23 lumber was 
embargoed to all points east of Chicago. Thanks to 
Mr. Elmquist being in Washington that day, he imme 
diately secured an exemption to points west of Buffalo 
and Pittsburgh, and later had the Baltimore & Ohio 
am to Philadelphia and the Pennsylvania to New 

ork. 

Of course all of you have been approached by rail- 
road men as to your attitude on another rate increase, 
and you no doubt see daily advertisements in news- 
papers and periodicals spreading the need for more 
revenue. It is true the Government did net make 
enough money to pay the rental, but it must be under- 
stood the rental was an amount equal to the highest 
return the carriers ever received, and when considera- 
tion is taken of the large amount of war supplies han- 
dled, also troops, probably at less than tariff rates, it 
is not surprising the Government lost money. 


Secretary Cooper, in commenting on the report, 
said he believed the car service section of the Rail- 
road Administration was doing the best it could 
under the circumstances. 


Committee Recommends Changes in Grades 


The grading committee, thru its chairman, R. E. 
Irwin, Boise, Idaho, recommended several changes 
in grades. His report follows: 


You have already had submitted to you thru cir- 
culars the matter of suggested changes in the rules for 
grading dimension. The question at issue is whether 
the Western Pine association shall recognize three 
distinct grades of dimension, or only two grades as 
heretofore. 

Three Grades of Fir and Larch Dimension 

It has seemed to the committee that in many re- 
apects this was a marketing question as well as a 
grading question. There is no doubt at all that the 
fir and larch dimension can naturally be segregated 


‘into three grades, No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 or cull. It 


should be borne in mind, however, in making three 
grades as against two that the third grade has got to 
come out of what we have been selling as our cribbing 
grade to a very large degree, and possibly a small 
amount of it out of our No. 1. I believe our inspec- 
tors estimate that about 5 percent of No. 1 would go 
into this grade and about 15 to 20 percent of the No. 
2 would have to come out of what is now going into 
cribbing. ¢ 

The matter has been fully set before you and I trust 
it will be acted on today. 

Proposed Changes in Grading Larch Uppers 

You have also had submitted to you proposed changes 
in the grading of larch uppers, which I believe meet 
with the approval of our Montana members, who are 
most vitally concerned in the manufacture of larch. 

The grading committee believes this is a justifiable 
ehange and a distinct improvement in the grading of 
this wood. 

Substituting Two Grades of Boards for No. 4 

There are several other matters in connection with 
the grading that have come up during the last year. 
Some members of our committee have been over the 
question of grading No. 4 boards very carefully with 
the inspectors. It has seemed to some of the members 
for a long time that our grade of No. 4 common really 
embraced two very distinct types, with two very dis- 
tinct uses and markets. I refer particularly to the 
box type, which is more valuable for cutting up pur- 
poses, and the old type, which is not so good for cut- 
ting up purposes, but is a better yard type of stock. 


Would Make Box Grade and Yard Grade 


Our chief inspector has looked into this from the 
market end as well as at the mills and thinks that it is 
entirely practical to make two grades, a No. 4 yard 
grade and a box grade. This refers particularly, of 
course, to our western pine. Some of our mills that 
have box factories practically make this segregation 
now and in consequence have for sale to the yard 
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trade a grade that is better liked, I believe, than the 
regular run of No. 4 boards. The main thing of im- 
portance is to get it recognized and have all mills 
make this segregation whether they operate box fac- 
tories or not. I believe that this would result in bet- 
ter satisfaction all around. The box type would be 
more salable to the box factories in the East than is 
the present straight grade of No. 4, and the balance 
or yard stock would be more satisfactory to the re- 
tail yard men. 

f it seems desirable to the membership, the com- 
mittee would be very glad to work out the rules pro- 


viding for this separation. The yard grade would 
carry the usual name of No. 4 common, and the other 
grade might be called simply No. 2 box, or box. As a 


certain amount of No. 3 goes into box, it would prob- 
ably be best to call it No. 2 box. 

Figuring California Shop; Grading Pine Selects 

There have also come to my mind one or two other 
matters in connection with the grading. One of them 
is the adoption of the California method of figuring 
shop, allowing for a 5-inch stile instead of 5%-inch 
in figuring cuttings Another is the grading of our 
pine selects, which has sometimes seemed to me to be 
too rigid as regards the upper grades. Our inspectors 
have taken the position that any relaxation in the 
rules would demoralize the grades of selects. Person- 
ally I don’t believe it is necessary to make any change 
in rules whatever, but think that it might be well to 
allow a little more leniency in inspection on certain 
types of pieces. Possibly I am doing this from the 
point of view of one stock only, and that what I have 
in mind doesn’t apply to other plants. However, that 
may be, I shall be glad to hear these matters dis- 
cussed, The committee has no definite recommenda- 
tions to make. 

The question of making a grade for oil tank bottoms 
has been brought up by our Oregon members, and just 
as soon as we can get at it, it is planned to have our 
chief inspector visit the oil fields and go into this 
thoroly, as we believe this is the best way to arrive 
at what specifications are necessary for this class of 
material. This stock is getting to be an important item 
as more and more of it is being sold each year in the 
Texas and Oklahoma fields. 


Mail Referendum on Proposed Changes 


It was decided to put up to members in a referen 
dum by mail, decision on the proposed making of 
two grades of No. 4 boards, one to go into box. 
The decision of the majority will guide the grad- 
ing committee, which is given authority to put the 
decision into effect. A similar referendum will 
also be carried out regarding the pine shop change 
recommended. 


To Take Stand on Railroad Legislation 


There was a further discussion of the railroad 
situation. Secretary Cooper explained the status 
of railroad legislation, and said that shippers are 
unalterably opposed to the creation of the trans- 
portation board provided for in the Cummins bill. 
The latter also calls for the consolidation of all 
lines, to which shippers are opposed, preferring to 
leave this matter to be worked out by such nat- 
ural consolidations as may occur. Very important 
are the provisions of the railroad bill for rate 
earnings and confiscation of excessive earnings, 
which is a step towards Government ownership, in 
his opinion. He thought that possibly compulsory 
arbitration might be the outcome of the fight over 
the provision of the Cummins bill prohibiting 
strikes, and that this compulsory arbitration meas- 
ure would be copied somewhat after the Canadian 
law. It is likely that there will also be Government 
guarantee of rates for some months to all roads to 
carry them thru the reconstruction period. Mr. 
Cooper does not believe that there is any hope that 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
will take action, should a rate advance be demanded, 
and fight for a flat advance rather than a percent- 
age advance, as now talked of, because of the varied 
interests of its members. This means that the West- 
ern Pine Association will have to look after its own 
interests. 

To Pay Expenses of Directors to Special Meetings 


It was suggested by President McCann that the 
association ’s board of three directors be increased 
so as to provide for an executive committee to act 
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quickly with the secretary, when necessary, but no 
action was taken, a resolution was adopted pro- 
viding for the paying of expenses of directors and 
members of special committees in attending spe- 
cial meetings. 

Nearly $32,000 of freight claims were collected 
the last year by the association’s traffic depart- 
ment, whereas the first year it was established the 
total collections amounted to only $4,000. <A plea 
was made for members to turn over to the associa- 
tion more freight claims. 


Asked for Support of Americanization Work 


There was recently formed in Spokane an organi- 
zation to promote Americanism, called the Consti- 
tutional Government League. Its objects were ex- 
plained to the meeting by Lester P. Edge, a Spo- 
kane attorney, who said that it had been apparent 
for some time that an effort must be made to edu- 
cate some of the public as to what it means to be 
a citizen. If good citizens did not do this, these 
people would receive information from a source 
inimical to the country’s welfare. Speakers were 
scheduled to go to lumber camps. One of these, 
is EK. B. Fish, of Everett, a laboring man himself 
and former member of a union, who will carry a 
message to the laboring men as to what this coun- 
try and its Government means to its citizens, some- 
thing that is not understood by many who come 
from foreign lands. A club has been formed in 
Spokane for use of ‘anyone and everyone, called 
‘*Everyman’s Club.’’ Literature of a patriotic 
nature is being prepared and sent out, on the 
theory that if men will think, read and study they 
will not be very far off in their judgment. The 
cooperation and support of the lumbermen in the 
work was asked. 

Statistical Work and Market Discussed 
Wednesday’s Session 

Details of the work of the information bureau 
was discussed at Wednesday morning’s session, and 
F. W. Stevens, manager of the Great Northern 
Lumber Co., Leavenworth, Wash., who recently 
came from the South, explained the system in 
vogue in that section. 

Attention of the meeting was called by Harry 
G. Miller, Kalispell, Mont., to the fact that the 
market price of lumber is now out of the hands of 
those who make the lumber, wholesalers bidding 
among themselves prices up out of all reason, yet 
the blame for these high prices is placed by public 
opinion on the manufacturers. 


Federal Sales Should Disregard State Lines 


A fruitful topic of discussion was the relation 
between the lumber industry and the Forest Serv- 
ice. The secretary reviewed the situation, and a 
committee was appointed to represent the associa- 
tion in forestry matters, consisting of D. C. Ec- 
cles, Ogden, Utah; Huntington Taylor, Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho; W. D. Humiston, Potlatch, Idaho; 
Harry G. Miller, Kalispell, Mont., and Joseph 
Stoddard, Baker, Ore., together with the president 
and secretary of the association. 

In this same connection, Huntington Taylor, as a 
member of the committee, called attention to the 
recent ruling of the Forest Service preventing the 
Bonners Ferry Lumber Co., Bonners Ferry, Idaho, 
buying some Forest Service timber in Montana, be- 
cause it wanted it to manufacture in its mill in 
Idaho. The Chamber of Commerce of Troy, Mont., 
protested, wanting the timber manufactured there, 
and the service ruled that the Bonners Ferry Lum- 
ber Co. could not buy the timber. Mr. Taylor asked 
what would be the opinion of the lumbermen of 
Montana regarding the matter, that the -com- 
mittee might be guided in its actions. Montana 
members said they did not think State lines should 
have any bearing on the disposal of Forest Service 
timber. 

A resolution was then adopted, condemning the 
action of the Forest Service in the Bonners Ferry 
Lumber Co. case and declaring it to be the opinion 
of the association that State lines should have no 
bearing in the sale of Government timber. 


Forest Service Red Tape Works Unfairness 


B. H. Hornby, manager of the Dover Lumber Co., 
Dover, Idaho, related an incident in his company’s 
operations. It bought Forest Service timber, but 
during the war its men were taken away by the 
Government on the ground that its business was 
not essential, and since the war ended the com- 
pany has not been able to get enough labor to re- 
move the timber, and the Forest Service has now 
advised the company that it has canceled the con- 
tract because the company has not removed the 
timber within the specified time, which it was 
unable to do largely because of the Government’s 
interference. It has spent considerable money 
in preliminary arrangements and now loses the 
timber. D. C. Eccles said his company had a 
similar experience in eastern Oregon. 

Seek Progress in Interinsurance Work 

Being a fruitful source of information, J. P. 
McGoldrick, of Spokane, assigned to Secretary 
Cooper the task of discussing the lumber interinsur- 
ance situation. He touched upon some of the 

















T1ARRY K. BROOKS, BEND, ORE. ; 
Who Took an Active Part in the Proceedings 


errors in the attitude of some of the interinsurance 
organizations at the present time. He thought the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Assoeiation’s 
interinsurance organization should take the lead 
and work out certain reforms that now seem neces- 
sary. The secretary called attention to the fact 
that the Cypress association has an insurance de 
partment, not to write insurance, but to examine 
and check the insurance of its members, and it has 
proven very satisfactory and has actually saved 
money for its members. 


May Establish Insurance Department 


Mr. McGoldrick made a plea for greater support 
of the National’s interinsurance. He also advo- 
cated an insurance department in the Western 
Pine Association. D. C. Eccles also approved the 
establishing of an insurance department. There 
seemed to be a feeling on the part of the lumber- 
men present that the lumbermen who constitute the 
interinsurance organization are sort of losing their 
control, and that the managers or attorneys-in-fact 
are not handling matters to the best interests of the 
lumbermen. 

The result of the discussion was that the directors 
were authorized to establish an insuranee depart- 
ment in the association if found advisable. 

E. H. Van Ostend, Winchester, Idaho, and B. H. 
Hornby spoke strongly in favor of having an in 
surance department, dwelling on the importance 
of insurance and pointing out that the average 
lumberman does not have the knowledge necessary 
nor does he give insurance the attention it should 
have. 

Grading rules for larch lumber conforming to 
the suggested changes, as approved by the Mon 
tana members, were presented by E. F. Tobin, 
chief inspector, as follows: 

GRADING RULES FOR LARCH 

Because of its strength and durability, pleasing ap 
pearance and easy working qualities, western larch is 
steadily gaining in favor as an all purpose wood wher 
ever its merits are known. 

The following rules are drawn with the special pur 
pose of dividing the product of the log into units of 
value best adapted to the requirements of the trade, 
and to assure the customer of receiving uniform grades 
of larch at all times from any mill affiliated with th: 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 

The rules apply to all widths and thicknesses 
whether rough, S2S or S48, or worked to any pattern 
“Cc” AND BETTER LARCH 

C&better shall consist of C and all the better product 
of the stock. The fact that it contains a large pro 
portion of practically perfect stock tends to give th: 
grade as a whole a clear appearance. On the basis o! 
1x4x12, five or six pin knots of three or four sma!! 
knots will be allowed if well scattered, or one or two 
larger knots if well located. In the absence of knot 
or with fewer knots, slightly torn or raised grain, fin: 
seasoning checks, small pitch pockets or other sma’! 
defects common to larch will be admitted. 

A serious combination of the above defects will no‘ 
be allowed in any one piece nor any defect that wi!! 
destroy the high quality and appearance of the grade. 

D LARCH 


The grade of D includes all stock between C&better 
and the common grades, and will admit quite seriou~ 
defects, if at the same time the piece retains a good 
appearance. Fine seasoning checks over the entire face 
or several larger seasoning checks will be admitted, als 
numerous small knots pitch pockets, raised grain, torn 
grain or other defects common to larch that do nv! 
give a coarse or common appearance to the piece. One 
cut not to exceed four inches of waste will be allowe 
in high line pieces twelve feet long or longer. 

In the grade of common, the rules used in the grac- 
ing of western white pine shall apply. 


Election of Officers and Directors 


Tom McCann was reélected president for an- 
other year, despite his protest, on the recommenda- 
tion of the nominating committee, made by J. P. 
McGoldrick, its chairman, who in presenting the 
report said it was an unwritten law that the com- 
mittee’s recommendations should prevail, and they 
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did. Following are the officers for the coming 
year: 
President—Thomas A McCann, Bend, Ore. 
Vice President—W. C. Lubrecht, Bonner, Idaho. 
Treasurer—Huntington Taylor, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 


Members in the different districts chose their 
directors. D. C. Eccles, Ogden, Utah, will repre- 
sent eastern Oregon and southern Idaho district. 
J, P. MeGoldrick, Spokane, and J. P. Lansing, Mis- 
soula, Mont., were reélected directors for their 
respective districts. At a meeting of the directors 
later, the association’s able secretary, A. W. 
Cooper, was reélected. 


Vote Increased Dues to National Association 


Action was also taken in the meeting to increase 
the association’s dues to the National Lumber 
Manufaeturers’ Association from 1 cent to 14% 
cents a thousand, in accordance with the pledge 
made several years ago, and as other member asso- 
ciations are now doing. This completed the busi- 
ness of the meeting and it adjourned early this 
ifternoon. 

Banquet and Dance 


Over one hundred members cf the association, 
their friends, and ladies enjoyed a dinner in the 
Hall of Doges, at the Davenport, tonight, followed 
by a dance in the Elizabethan Room. During the 
dinner entertainment was provided, consisting of 
singing and dancing numbers by local and foreign 
talent. E. F. Cartier van Dissel, Spokane’s 
chivalrie lumber manufacturer, and dean of the 
industry, acted as master of ceremonies. The 
entertainment had been arranged by him and was 
in keeping with his usual good taste. At the close 
of the repast he made a few appropriate remarks, 
and the party adjourned to the ball room. 


BOX BUREAU MEETS 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 4.—L. O. Taylor, of 
Bend, Ore., with the Shevlin-Hixon Co., was made 
chairman of the annual meeting of the box bureau 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
this afternoon, following the adjournment of the 
association meeting. E. D. Rowley attended to 
the secretarial work, and before adjournment pre- 
sented his own resignation to take effect March 
1 as secretary of the bureau. His successor was 
not chosen. Mr. Rowley has been in charge of 
this work for several years, prior to which he was 
in the sales department of the McGoldrick Lumber 
Co., Spokane, and is an experienced lumber sales- 
man and box man. He is leaving the association 
to get back into the lumber business again. 


Uniform Cost Accounting Discussed 


W. C. Geddes, of Portland, with the Oregon Lum- 
ber Co., brought up the matter of uniform cost 
accounting system among the box manufacturers, 
declaring that very few know just what they are 
doing, that the labor cost can be easily arrived at 
but that the overhead is not carefully computed, 
especially where the box factory is an adjunct to 
a sawmill operation. 

The recent meeting of box makers in Portland, 
George M. Cornwall, of Portland, stated, was for 
the purpose of getting before the public the facts 
about the great demand for box lumber and its 
high price, which will mean a shortage in shooks 
the coming season. The plan is to give the growers 
of fruits and vegetables the preference. Califor- 
nia now takes 500,000,000 feet of box shooks an- 
nually and will soon be using 700,000,000 feet an- 
nually owing to its gradually increasing output of 
fruits and vegetables. 


Lumber Prices; Credit Risks; Average Costs 

C. M. Crego, of Spokane, emphasized the need, 
in figuring boxes, of taking into consideration the 
high price of lumber, and Ray L. Wilson, of Deer 
Park, Wash., pointed out that the hazardous con- 
dition of credits in marketing fruit boxes must also 
be borne in mind. J. 8. Rhodes, of Yakima, Wash., 
agreed that the overhead cost is hard to figure, 
where lumber is also made, but said they had no 
trouble with credits among the fruit people. They 
zot the same terms of sale in selling boxes as in 
umber sales. H. R. Schenker, Spirit Lake, Idaho, 
said he estimated his manufacturing cost last year 
at $12 a thousand. He asked for information as 
to cost keeping methods and suggested the asso- 
‘ation should employ an efficiency expert to advise 

‘embers. This matter will be considered by the 
Lirectors, 

It was stated that a report issued by Secretary 
Rowley some time ago, showed costs to run from 
$5.33 to $14.85, averaging $10.62. The difference 
iS partly accounted for by some members figuring 
on the basis of the lumber used and others on the 
shooks produeed. The waste in manufacturing is 
about 16% percent. 

Retire from National; May Admit Box Makers 
_ The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
18 considering admitting box manufacturers to 
membership, as the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation has recently started doing, and thus give 


the box men the benefit of the different association 
departments, such as traffic, freight claim collec- 
tion ete. 

A feeling was expressed that the membership 
of the box bureau in the National Box Manufactur- 
ers’ Association should be withdrawn, and a mo- 
tion that this be done, subject to the approval of 
the board of directors, prevailed. 


Consider Stocks; Shipping Specifications 


J. J. Marischal, of Spokane, and others reported 
regarding box stocks left over in the fruit districts. 
A year ago, 3,000,000 boxes were left over in the 
Wenatchee, Yakima and Walla Walla districts 
while now there are practically no boxes there. 
There has been some newspaper gossip to the ef- 
feet that the railroads were going to require apple 
boxes to be made thicker, because of loss in break- 
age in transporting, but it was stated that nothing 
authoritatively has been done in the matter. It 
was also reported that in Utah, Idaho and Colo- 
rado, fruit, peaches especially, is being shipped in 
baskets. 

Modify Rules to Meet Stock Shortage 


Probably not more than 25 percent of the usual 
amount of spruce and hemlock shooks for fruit 
boxes from the Coast will be available the coming 
season, because of the great demand at exorbitant 
prices for that material for lumber. This will 
throw the duty of supplying the needs of the per- 
ishable fruit and vegetable crops on to the pine 
box manufacturers. The following resolution was 
adopted: 

On account of the scarcity of lumber, and in order 
to conserve stock, it is the sense of this meeting that 
manufacturers have the option of furnishing apple 


.boxes and cannery with 50 percent two-piece ends and 


any amount of two-piece sides and random width top 
and bottom on cannery, and three-piece bottoms and 
two-piece tops on apple boxes. 

The following governing committee for the com- 
ing year was chosen: L. O. Taylor, chairman, 
Bend, Ore., central Oregon and Columbia River 
district; W. C. Geddes, Portland, Ore., eastern 
Oregon district; J. S. Rhodes, Yakima, Wash.; 
Yakima district; E. L. Sawyer, Peshastin, Wash., 
Wenatchee district; and Ray L. Wilson, Deer Park, 
Wash., Spokane district. 





CONVENTION NOTES 


T. J. Starker is traveling secretary of the West- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association. He visits 
the mills, instructs them when necessary as to the 
easiest way of furnishing data required and mak- 
ing reports, and in various ways keeps the associa- 
tion in closer touch with its members. He assisted 
Secretary Cooper at the meeting. 

J. P. Lansing, sales manager of the Polleys 
Lumber Co., Missoula, Mont., and Montana’s diree- 
tor of the association, who was reélected, remained 
over in Spokane several days after the meeting. 
He was accompanied by Mrs. Lansing. E. H. 
Polleys, president of the company, who, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Polleys, has been spending several 
weeks on Puget Sound and at Portland, returned 
to Missoula after the meeting. 


The Shevlin-Hixon Co., Bend, Ore., was well rep- 
resented at the meeting. Those connected with it, 
who attended included Tom McCann, its general 
manager, president of the association and reélected, 
accompanied by Mrs. McCann; J. H. Meister, log- 
ging superintendent, and wife; L. O. Taylor, box 
department, and Robert Moore, employment man- 
ager. Howard Dea, Minneapolis, manufacturing 
expert for the Shevlin interests, was also present. 

Harry K. Brooks, secretary and sales manager 
of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., Bend, Ore., at- 
tended the meeting. His wife, who accompanied 
him as far as Spokane, continued on the train go- 
ing east, to be absent a couple of months. G. A. 
Parkins, superintendent of the company’s box 
department, represented the box end of the busi- 
ness at the meeting. 


Several wholesalers were here at the time of the 
meeting. Geoffrey Tully, of the Saari-Tully Lum- 
ber Co., Portland, Ore., was accompanied by Mrs. 
Tully. Frank D. Lee, of Portland, just happened 
to be in town, as did Thomas 8. Dennis, secretary 
and treasurer of the Turner, Dennis & Lowry Lum- 
ber Co., Kansas City. 





FOREST PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION ANNUAL 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 7.—At the eighth 
annual meeting of the California Forest Protective 
Association, held in this city on Jan. 29, a resolu- 
tion was adopted expressing regret at the refusal of 
the United States Forest Service to codperate in 
the experiment in light burning proposed by the 
Southern Pacific Railway Co., and urging that the 
decision be reconsidered. Other resolutions asked 
that the War Department continue airplane patrol 
of the forests of California during the dry season; 
that the Forest Service be asked to devote more 
attention and money to codéperation with timber 
owners in controlling and eradicating insect pests; 


endorsed policies and legislation for purehase by 
the Federal and State governments of cut-over lands 
suited only to forest growth, with practical pro- 
visions for determining the value of such lands 
and the method of payment, and approved legisla- 
tion making the burning of slash after logging in 
the pine regions compulsory. 

The report of the secretary quoted the Forest 
Service’s report showing that during 1919 there 
were 1,108 fires within the boundaries of the na- 
tional forests in California, 59,755 acres of timber- 
lands being burned over, entailing a loss in timber 
estimated at $133,025. Reports of private owners 
of timberlands outside and within national forests 
showed a total loss of $40,000. 

Officers were elected, and boards of managers 
and directors chosen, as follows: 

President—William M. Wheeler. 

First Vice President—E. J. James. 

Second Vice President—O. C. Haslett. 

Third Vice President—G. D. Oliver. 

Secretary and Treasurer—George H. Rhodes. 

3oard of Managers—Miles Standish, G. D. Oliver, 
O. C. Haslett, William M. Wheeler and E. J. James, 

Directors—W. I. Wilson, California Door Co.; E. A. 
Selfridge, jr., Pacific Lumber Co. : W. S. Burnett, Ham- 





mond Lumber Co. ; Otis R. Johnson, Union Lumber Co. ; 
William R. Thorsen, Westside Lumber Co.; O. C. Has- 
lett, Spanish Peak Lumber Co.; Paul S. Foster, North- 


western Redwood Co.; R. T. Buzard, Cottoneva Lum- 
ber Co.; G. D. Oliver, Hobart Estate Co.; E. J. James, 
Sage Land & Improvement Co.; William M. Wheeler, 
Wheeler Timber Co.; Edwin M. Eddy, Eddy Bros & 
Co.; H. W. Cole, Little River Redwood Co.; Stewart 
Edward White, White & Friant Lumber Co., and 
E. H. Cox, Madera Sugar Pine Co. 


MONTANA MANUFACTURERS MEET 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 4.—The annual meeting 
of the Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation was held here Monday with E. H. Polleys, of 
Missoula, president of 
the association, in the 
chair. The report of the 
secretary’s office was 
made by Miss _ Olive 
Masters, of Kalispell, 
who was assistant to 
Fred Becker when he was 
secretary and who has 
since been acting seere- 











MISS OLIVE MASTERS, 
New Secretary 





tary. Her valuable serv- 
ices were recognized at 
today’s meeting by the 

_ association making her 
| ‘ the full fledged secretary. 
| In her report, Miss 
\ Masters reviewed the 
work of the association 
the last year, which in- 
eluded the compiling of the statistics of the indus- 
try in Montana, the furnishing of work for dis- 
abled soldiers, furnishing members with trade 
information, helping in the ‘‘Build Now’’ cam- 
paign and the looking after rate matters within 
the State. The lumber movement in Montana for 
1919 was reported as follows: 














MUNIN a we cadence che ee kkeaee ccd sauceen 3,819,737 
Shipped in State.......:; téewiigucewareneue 81,948,035 

Total shipment in Montana............ 85,767,772 
Shipped outside of State................ 154,465,420 
_ Total shipments from Montana mills... . 240,233,192 
CO Tee SO es recon corset sescenueuéeaes 198,177,253 

Shipments exceed cut.........cceceees 42,055,939 
Stock on hand Dee. 31, 1919...........- 149,478,994 


Officers are Elected 


The election of officers for the coming year re- 
sulted in the continuance of E. H. Polleys, as 
president. Mr. Polleys is president of the Polleys 
Lumber Co., Missoula, and one of the earnest asso- 
ciation men of Montana. Walter Neils, of the 
J. Neils Lumber Co., Libby, Mont., was made vice 
president, and Joseph Fennessy, with the same 
concern, treasurer. | 





COOS AND CURRY FIRE PATROLLERS ELECT 


MARSHFIELD, OrRE., Feb. 7.—The Coos & Curry 
Fire Patrol Association held its annual meeting and 
elected the following officers for the coming year: 
President, George Sailor; vice president, G. W. 
Marshal; secretary, Carl Davis; treasurer, John D. 
Goss. These officers, together with W. J. Conrad 
and Herbert Armstrong, make up the board of 
directors. Secretary Davis made his annual re- 
port of the work of the association. The season 
was a particularly dry one for Coos County and 
there were 127 forest fires, but only one caused 
any great damage. The total expenditures of the 
association for the year were $17,436. Of this 
amount a total of $5,639 was used in fighting fires. 
The association during the year built twelve miles 
of telephone lines and thirteen miles of trail, and 
patrolled 554,853 acres of timber. 
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SAW FILER AND MILLWRIGHT 


I—The Man and the Job 





Saw filing, as practiced in its best manner on 
larger saws, is more a profession or science than 
a trade. It is a rare thing among trades that 
one skilled workman can put out 25 percent more 
in finished results than some other skilled workman, 
thus entitling him to that much higher wages, yet 
the real difference in the earnings of two saw 
filers is almost incalculable when measured by mill 
output and quality of work done. The skill of 
one saw filer may result in an increase in mill 
output of 5,000 feet or 10,000 feet a day over and 
above the highest possible output of saws fitted by 
some other filer, and of better manufactured lum- 
ber. As all other mill costs in operating would be 
the same this net increase in work done reasonably 
ean be credited to the earnings of the filer who 
can bring about such increased results. To set 
the minimum of saw filers wages at $6 a day, with 
$5 a thousand feet as cost of sawing lumber, it 
must be observed that an increase of 5,000 feet 
per day, because of better fitted saws, would indi- 
eate wages of $31 a day to the filer who could 
produce such results, while an increase of 10,000 
feet a day would indicate wages up to $56 a day. 
And this principle of wages, measured by varying 
results, is recognized in salesmanship and with 
general managers, but not with saw filers and 
sawyers in any measure comparable with highest 
results coming by highest efficiency. However, 
there is a difference between the efficiency of filers 
and sawyers. The higher efficiency of the sawyer 
is more that of the trained athlete working with 
quick eye and hand under a nerve strain that soon 
would exhaust anything but a well balanced physi- 
cal system, while some deliberate old plugger may 
fit saws in the highest degree of efficiency neces- 
sary to greatest lumber output. If saws are work- 
ing in the most efficient manner the sawyer and 
edgerman will hardly notice an increase of 5,000 
or 10,000 feet in a day’s cut, but it will loom 
large in lumber piles and look well on production 
cost sheets at the end of each month and make a 
good showing in the banking balance in the year’s 
inventory. Saws are the spirit of the sawmill, and 
the spirit of the saws is the science of the filer. 
The sawyer earns his wages by good judgment in 
quick and precise action of mind and eye and 
muscles; the filer earns his wages in the cutting 
qualities of his saws. 


Is the Filer a Necessary Evil? 


Seemingly, among owners of smaller mills there 
is an impression quite prevalent that a saw filer 
is more a necessary evil than a valuable asset. 
Seemingly, they look upon his wages more as an 
outlay than upon the increase of better cut lumber 
as an income. This point of view has resulted in 
a scarcity of really competent saw filers, since a 
young man with the natural mechanical qualities 
necessary to higher class saw fitting can easily fit 
himself for a position more desirable than a job 
in a filing room. Take, for example, a small band 
mill under 20,000 capacity. The manager of such 
mill feels that he must hold down expenses all 
along the line of labor cost, yet, often, were he 
to double the price paid for a filer he might dou- 
ble the net profits in his sawing operations. As 
now prevalent among small and medium size mills 
the wages offered to filers can only attract the 
old line jack-of-all-trades, who is more a handy 
man than an expert mechanic in any line. Twenty 
years ago $5 a day was a common price for a 
saw filer on a single band or circular, while today 
he is offered only a dollar or two more while in 
other mechanical lines the wages have trebled 
and quadrupled; yet in no other mechanical line 
can the efficient work of one man contribute so 
much to the efficiency of other workers. With a 
mill cutting but 10,000 feet a day, with ordinary 
saw fitting, an expert saw filer should be able to 
add 2,000 feet of better cut lumber to the daily 
output; and while this would be a net gain—other 
expenses remaining the same as formerly—for the 
mill manager to pay out $5 in increased wages to 
an efficient filer would make him sick at his stom- 
ach. While the sporting spirit in him would risk a 
dollar to win two, yet his cost reducing instinct 
will rebel against paying out $5 on an absolute 
certainty of gaining $10. And the common fact 
that a filer often has an hour of spare time may 
have much to do with this sentiment among small 
mill employers. They are much like the rich guy 
who staged the picnic. 

This rich guy had made his money easily and 
wanted to build up a popularity that would elect 
him mayor, so he promoted a Sunday school pic- 
nie. He engaged the park, chartered street cars 
to run from near every church in the city, hired 








[By I. Skeels] 


the biggest band, provided lunches and paid for 
the lemonade. In prowling around to see that 
every hired person was doing his duty he observed 
that the trombone player would occasionally lower 
his instrument. Sneaking up behind he caught 
the player in the very act, and demanded: ‘‘ What 
the hell you doing, not playing?’’ The surprised 
player answered: ‘‘ You see, I have a rest there?’’ 
“*No, you don’t,’’ roared the rich guy, ‘‘I don’t 
pay you for resting, you get busy.’’ 


The Good Filer Earns His Loafing Spells 


And many sawmill managers have felt much the 
same when seeing the filer deliberately walking 
around the yard inspecting the work of his saws, 
or coming in a little late in the morning. And the 
possibility of this apparent spare time has attracted 
many lazy fellows to seek jobs in the filing room. 
But every good filer well knows the advisability of 


hurrying thru with his work, for he never knows ' 


when two or more saws will meet accidents and 
be thrown on to his hands before he can fit one. 
Every good filer will get squarely up with his 
work before he loafs, so in swaging and side- 
shaping, in lapeutting for a braze, in heating and 
applying his irons in the brazing clamp, and in 
working out his braze, he works with an energy 
rarely exercised by any other mechanic doing ac- 
curate work with tools. A good saw filer well 
earns his loafing spells, and the filing room is no 
place for a lazy man. Yet many sawmill managers 
insist on a filer doing millwright upkeep work to 
fill in all spare time which hurrying and good luck 
may lay open to him. This is a mistaken idea, 
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for the simple reason that the proper care of 
saws can so easily be neglected, the only ap- 
parent effect being a slowing up in the work 
of the saw upon which all mill profit depends. 
A loss in cut of one or more thousand feet a day 
is the price paid for double work gained from 
the filer. A saw which should be benched is again 
and again put on the wheels until its tension 
life is lost and in addition to slower cutting it 
spoils the value of more lumber by bad work 
than the wage cost of employing a millwright. 
While every filer should look upon it as a duty 
to turn to and assist whenever serious accidents 
compel a stopping of machinery for repairs, yet 
to insist that upkeep millwrighting be a part of 
his regular work is a mistaken idea in the man- 
agement of a mill which has needs for high efti- 
ciency and greatest possible output. As well expect 
the stenographer to scrub the floor and wash the 
windows of the office as for the saw filer to do 
upkeep millwrighting, yet a neatly minded ste- 
nographer will dust the office furniture and occa- 
sionally sweep the floor, but this will be from her 
sense of duty to cleanliness and not from a 
sense of duty to her job. 


Real Saw Filers Scarce 


There should be no mistake made concerning 
the meaning of ideas expressed on the relation of 
employer and employee in discussing the value 
of a real saw filer, for the real article is more 
searce than mill owners realize. In reality, like 
poets, saw filers are born and not made. 
ordinary genius who is handy with tools may be 
a good helper in the filing room, or do good work 
under a competent superintendent in mill wright- 
ing; but the real saw filer must be endowed 
with an intuitive insight that comprehends metal 
strains and how to equalize uneven strains by 
rolling or hammering the saw plate, often at 
some distance from where the trouble really lies. 
This intuitive insight develops by practice, but 
it must be born in the man in order that it may 
be developed by practice. You can develop a good 
machinist from the faculty of accurate measure- 


ments by teaching the young man to read blue 
prints, use his micrometer, sharpen his tools and 
learn the proper adjustments of the machines he 
must use in his work. But the inherent faculty 
of a real saw filer is more like that of a great 
naturalist who can estimate from a few bones the 
size, shape and nature of an extinct animal of 
some bygone age. Many saw filers can put up 
saws that will cut in a fairly creditable man- 
ner, but the saws will seem lifeless and do their 
work with a groan of resentment against the idea 
of being expected to be alive. Other filers put 
a certain life into their saws which makes them 
seem as hungry for sawdust as a horse for oats. 
Yet but few mill managers recognize this differ- 
ence in filers. Some do recognize this difference 
and are willing to pay a fair price for it. 

The fact that this principle is not commonly 
recognized is the reason for giving it such prom- 
inence here. The reason for a scarcity of really 
high class filers is largely because of a lack of 
that recognition which only can attract to the fil- 
ing room young men who were born with the in- 
herent qualities necessary to a comprehension of 
saw strains and how to equalize them. In the past 
the filing room has been attractive to lazy men 
and ‘‘booze fighters,’’ and mill managers have 
largely been to blame for such having charge of 
their filing rooms. Many young men who show a 
quick comprehension of lumber grades would make 
far better saw filers than those young ‘‘ handy 
man’’ fellows who good-naturedly loaf their way 
into the good graces of the mill superintendent and 
are set to helping the filer at rushed times. Such 
fellows may become good helpers, and fit nicely into 
the slack hours of filing room work, but they lack 
the intuition and the ambition necessary in the 
makeup of a high class saw filer; yet from such 
material too many of our saw filers are made. If 
mill managers would select filing room helpers as 
carefully as they do their office help and lumber 
inspectors—select them because of natural facul- 
ties and ambition—they would ultimately reduce 
the costs of cutting lumber and improve the saw 
quality of lumber. Just as in the steel mills man- 
agers are watching closely for that quality in young 
men that can be developed into a roll tender, at 
$20 to $60 a day, so should sawmill managers be 
on the lookout for that quality in young men that 
can make a saw cut an average of 5,000 feet more 
a day—and then divide the net increase with the 
filer according to recognized ability. 

However, the saw filer must be supplied with 
proper filing room equipment and with a sufficient 
number of saws to prevent delays when accidents 
bunch within a few hours. While sawing chain 
dogs is a common thing along the Ohio River, to 
strike six inside of three hours was unusual, yet 
the filer met the situation and kept the mill run- 
ning with no loss of time except changing saws. 
When asked if hitting iron was a common thing 
he replied: ‘‘Hitting iron? why, we hit so much 
of it that the junk man comes after it regular 
every month and hauls off a wagon load.’’ 

This same filer took a 10-inch black blade out 
of the roll in the morning, brazed, toothed, leveled, 
tensioned, swaged and fitted it so that it went on 
the wheels for work the next morning; and this in 
addition to his regular work which, fortunately for 
the day, was only setting the sharpener for saws 
as they came off the wheels. Yet this man was 
paid only the common wages of average filers at 
that time along the river. 


A Word About Saw Manufacture 


And a word about saws may be a proper matte: 
of consideration, since there is so much prejudice 
in the minds of some millmen ayainst some makes 
of saws and in favor of other makes. To have a 
friendly feeling toward some saw maker is right 
and proper, but to assert that some other makes of 
saws are unfit for use is going too far in the exer- 
cise of prejudice, since no maker of saws could 
build up and maintain a business on badly made 
saws of poor material. They all make good saws 
and they all make bad saws at times. Even tho 4 
saw maker may make his own steel, he does not 
make the pig iron and the toning ingredients which 
go into his steel. Nor can any maker of saws ob- 
tain by manufacturing steel or by contract with 
some steel maker any peculiar variety of steel that 
ean be denied to other saw makers, since chemical 
analysis and money expenditure can solve and re- 
veal all secrets worth while to learn. The whole 


trouble lies in the simple fact that the same 
process in steel making will not always produce the 
same high results in quality, and no other too! 
steel is put to such tests in use as the band saw. 
While other steel tools may show a slight difference 
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in wear of cutting edge, the band saw may hold its 
edge yet develop such a tendency to crack as to 
render a new saw absolutely worthless after a few 
times on the wheels. This will happen to a few 
saws among all makes, and just as one saw maker 
loses a customer who felt himself a victim of bad 
saws, another saw maker gains a customer. This 
loss and gain of customers so nearly balances 
among saw makers as to leave no apparent advan- 
tage to any one of them after a series of years. 
The only deduction one can make from facts con- 
cerning saws is that all saw makers make good 
saws. The care of the saw is up to the filer, and 
he should make as deep a study as possible as to 
the nature of saw strains and how to equalize them 
in tension and in leveling his saw blades. 

Were any good filer to go out over the country, 
calling on every saw filer fitting saws for any style 
of use, studying every process and private trick of 
every filer worthy the name, he could learn many 
practical ideas and tricks that would be of value to 
him in his own filing room practice. And that is 
just what the writer of this series of articles has 
done. For years he was selling and demonstrating 
filing room machines and tools, and during these 
years he covered the whole territory between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Atlantic, from the Lakes 
to the Gulf. For several years he was shifting 
from filing room to filing room along the Ohio 
River, as mills would cut out or close out on ac- 
count of slack log supply or discontinue entirely. 
So what he may chance to know of saw fitting is 
not wholly of his own discovery, but combines the 
best practice of hundreds of successful filers all 
over the country. What may be written is for the 
benefit of saw filers, as individuals, as well as for 
the lumbering industry in general. The general 
manager can benefit by reading and passing each 
article over to his filer and millwright. 

{Note: This is the first of a series of articles by 
Mr. Skeels that will be of interest to the mechanical 


department of every sawmill. The second will appear 
in an early issue.—EDITOR. } 





BUILDING contracts awarded during the month 
of January in the New England States amounted 
to $17,862,000. While this is somewhat less than 
the average monthly figure for 1919, which was 
about $19,900,000, it is nevertheless an unusually 
high figure for January. The month of January, 
1919, showed a total of something less than five 
million dollars. 


URGENT NEEDS OF THE SOUTHWEST 


Houston, TEx., Feb. 9.—Casual reference has 
been made in Houston advices in recent issues of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to the relation of Mex- 
ican labor to augmented lumber production in the 
Southwest. A general sentiment in this section, 
not alone among lumbermen but voiced as well by 
other industries—agriculturists, cattlemen and 
oilmen as examples—is strongly in favor of re- 
taining on this side of the border such Mexican 
common labor as has been admitted to this coun- 
try and of modifying the immigration laws by 
suspending, temporarily at least, the ‘‘head tax’’ 
(requiring a deposit of $75 from each immigrant) 
and eliminating the obstructive literacy test to the 
end of inducing a greater influx of Mexicans to 
relieve the hampering dearth of common labor. 
A bill embodying these modifications has been in- 
troduced in Congress by Congressman Claude Huds- 
peth, of Texas. Opposition to the bill, fathered 
by Congressman John C. Box, also of Texas, has 
arisen and is active. 


Markets Call for Greater Production 


Of the need of increased production and of tak- 
ing advantage of what he emphasized as the 
‘golden opportunity’’ of this section with rela- 
tion to foreign trade, D. S. Cage, president of the 
Houston Chamber of Commerce, spoke at length 
on Saturday of last week to an AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN representative. Mr. Cage said: 


As a result of the war the South and Central Amer- 
ican countries have had a very serious interruption 
in the established trend of commerce from European 
countries and naturally, being more accessible to the 
United States, have been depending upon and looking 
to this country to supply their requirements. Thus 
the golden opportunity is presented to this country to 
enter vigorously into negotiations with republics to 
the south for the interchange of commerce. The 
trade of those countries belongs naturally to the 
United States and with the advent of an increased 
merchant marine as a result of stimulated ship build- 
ing during the period of the war, coupled with the 
interruption of European trade with those southern 
countries, a golden opportunity presents itself for 
creating a very close trade alliance, and it behooves 
the industrial, manufacturing and consuming interests 
of this country to lose no time in putting forth vigor- 
ous efforts to secure that trade. 


Especially does it behoove the Gulf ports to solicit 
this business vigorously by reason of the trade prox- 
imity, and near proximity as it refers to water trans- 
portation, and natural flow of rail transportation to the 
Gulf ports which should follow the channel of least 





BUILDS ENORMOUS WOODEN TOY BUSINESS 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 9.—When the German war 
lords of 1914 decided to run their hordes over 
Western Europe with world domination as the sole 
object, little did they know what effect their ac- 
tions would have on the children of North and 
South America who depended upon Germany for 
the production of the greater part of the world’s 
toy supplies. Nor did they realize that they would 
convert the manufacturer of toys from a German 
to an American industry, thereby giving St. Louis 
the largest important wood toy factory in exist- 
ence, 

The United Toy Co., of St. Louis, which con- 
sumes 7,000,000 board feet of lumber annually with 
tangible promise of doubling that consumption 
within six months, is the largest wood toy maker 
in the world, according to official statistics an- 
‘nounced by directors of the concern. 

When the dearth of children’s playthings be- 
came so acute less than fifteen months ago, as the 
result of the failure to trade with Germany, Por- 
ter W. Munson, a young St. Louisan, conceived 
the idea of manufacturing wood toys to compete 
with the German product, whose absence made the 
competition it afforded negligible. 

Concern Has Remarkable Growth 

A corporation was organized with a total capital- 
ization amounting to but a few thousand dollars. 
The floor space of the first factory in St. Louis 
amounted to approximately two thousand square 
feet. Today the concern is incorporated for $125,- 
000 and intends to increase this about 300 percent. 
The total area of the two local factories, not in- 
cluding a large warehouse, is about thirty-five 
thousand square feet. 

The vast expansion took place during a period 
less than eighteen months. The lumber consumed 
in the manufacture of the toys when the concern 
came into existence was less than three carloads a 
month. The present quantity of lumber used 
monthly is twenty-two carloads, with orders placed 
with the lumber concerns for a double amount for 
the next twelve months. 

The volume of business increase experienced by 
the infant industry is shown by the fact that the 
first year of the United company business amounted 
to $100,000. The demand for the immediate fu- 
ture indicates that the total during 1920 will reach 
beyond the million dollar mark. 

Southern pine, gum, chestnut, and eypress com- 


pose the types of lumber utilized in the manufac- 
ture of the playthings. The wood is purchased from 
the forests of Texas and Arkansas. The cost of 
this wood alone amounted to $900,000 in 1919. 

Representatives of the United company are at 
present attending the national toy show in New 
York, where the fifty-two different models manu- 
factured here are the chief exhibit. Of this num- 
ber twenty-two are patented, the remainder being 
universal in design. 


Sales Manager Tells of Enormous Demand 


E. P. Loire, sales manager of the corporation, 
in describing the remarkable strides taken by the 
industry which owes its success to the lumbermen 
(according to his own view) said: 


We have been expanding with tremendous commer- 
cial speed. Our products are today distributed not 
only domestically but in Cuba, Brazil, Argentina, Can- 
ada, Mexico, Egypt, and in Germany, once the sole 
producer of toys. Of course, the greater percentage 
of our trade is in this country, but thru the distribu- 
tion of our wholesale agents our products have been 
delivered in other countries than I have just men- 
tioned. 

We recently enlarged our facilities by incorporating 
the St. Louis Toy Co. and are at present perfecting 
plans which will enable us to double our manufacturing 
capacity and save much haulage, which at present is a 
waste to us. 

Our business has developed to such an extent and 
under such peculiar circumstances that we have found 
it unnecessary to employ the services of traveling sales- 
men. The demand is poured at us thru the mails, 
so that if we did further solicit business we would be 
injuring ourselves, due to our inability to produce 
more with our present plants. 

Wood has replaced the galvanized metals for use in 
making toys. It is less dangerous and is much more 
substantial, as it will not bend and can not be dented 
into ugly shapes. Proper paint and varnish finishes 
prevent splintering and in this way the toy industry 
has been revolutionized. 


Wood for Toys is Replacing Metal 

The United concern holds all patents to the 
Walk-O-Toy, which is constructed in various 
shapes and provides the growing child a support 
during the days when it is learning the rudimentary 
laws of poise and equilibrium. The small mechan- 
ical automobile, formerly of steel and iron, is now 
made entirely of wood and resembles the old type 
of toy. 

on hundred and fifty-men and women are em- 
ployed by the United company. R. H. Frisby, 
of Des Moines, Iowa, is president of the concern 
and Mr. Munson, general manager. 


resistance. We have on the Gulf coast recently devel- 
oped ports such as Houston, Beaumont, Port Arthur 
and Orange. Necessarily these ports will seek promi- 
nence thru the volume of business that will be attracted 
as a result of the strenuous effort that at least should 
be put forth. 


The natural route for commerce to the South and 
Central American countries is by the Gulf ports. Too 
much importance can not be attached to this—if-we 
are not asleep and take it for granted that the law of 
gravity will bring to us the accomplishment of develop- 
ment of this territory; and if we fail to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity, which probably will never 
present itself again, we will find that the natural result 
will be that this trade will be revived with European 
countries, where it is well known and highly ap- 
preciated. 


We must not forget that those countries which 
have been enjoying the trade with South and Central 
America are fully educated as to the needs and re- 
quirements of those countries in all details. Practices 
of packing, for example, are a serious factor in the 
handling of tonnage sent to the neighboring republics 
by reason of the crude methods of transportation avail- 
able in that territory, and hence our people must ac- 
quaint themselves with all the requirements and cus- 
toms of the southern countries and conform to them 
if we may hope to attract the favorable attention 
which we naturally deserve and which, as previously 
stated, as naturally belongs to us. 

It may be stated that, at least to a partial extent, 
this opportunity is appreciated and in some instances 
our Gulf coast cities are putting forth efforts to em- 
brace it. The psychology of the situation is gradually 
spreading and it is to be hoped that the comparetively 
near future will find the logical interchange of com- 
merce between the southern countries and the Gulf 
coast territory of this country multiplying by leaps 
and bounds. 


Mexican Labor Is Urgently Needed 


All of which, in Mr. Cage’s opinion, has a direet 
bearing on production, and to it common labor is 
directly related—in this instance Mexican labor 
specifically, for which there is a general and urgent 
need in this section. So vigorously is this need felt 
that individuals and commercial bodies, among 
them the Houston Chamber of Commerce, have be- 
gun a campaign to correct the views of that an- 
tagonistic class of law makers headed by Con- 
gressman John C. Box, as is indicated by a tele- 
gram sent to him Feb. 2 over the signature of 
the Houston chamber by President Cage, the text 
of which follows: 

Texas interests deem it vital that Hudspeth’s bill 
in interest keeping Mexican labor in Texas be heartily 
supported account grave scarcity of farm labor, also 
labor in other industries. Hope you can find it con- 
sistent to support the bill. Had it not been for Mex- 
ican labor during last year our loss would have been 
overwhelming. Same conditions will very probably 
obtain this year. 

Up to today no response to this telegram had 
been received, but a favorable reply is expected 
with confidence, for the message shows unmistak- 
ably the general consensus of this section and, in 
fact, of the larger part of the State. This senti- 
ment has been endorsed by other commercial bodies 
of Texas and is expected to spread. It is recog- 
nized as an essential phase in furthering increased 
production, now restricted by adverse weather, 
inadequate transportation and other deterrents. 


Summing Up the Situation 


Mr. Cage’s conclusions reflect the general belief 
and hope of southwestern industries generally. 

Common labor is woefully short thruout the 
Southwest. Mexican common labor, under intelli- 
gent supervision, is tractable, industrious, depend- 
able and generally efficient. It would solve a grave 
and growing problem. It will be available should 
the Hudspeth bill prevail. That bill should pre- 
vail. 


NORTHWESTERN LINE-YARD ANNUAL 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 9.—More than fifty 
persons attended the third annual convention of 
the sales agents of the Interior Lumber Co., in 
Richmond Hall, Minneapolis, last week, when 
there was discussed the field problems of a large 
retail lumber business. The South Dakota team 
was awarded a prize for the best showing on col- 
lections. The prospects of business for 1920 were 
discussed and to all it appeared that a big volume 
of sales will be recorded this year. 

N. 8. Coffin, president of the Interior Lumber 
Co., outlined the aims and objects of the meeting 
and then threw the convention open for free dis- 
cussion. Sales agents who attended were H. R. 
Mattson, Ashton, S. D.; M. E. Omann, Arlington, 
Minn.; C. A. Strom, Bird Island, Minn.; C. J. 
Webster, Brownton, Minn.; George N. Drew, Buf- 
falo, Minn.; C. E. Textor, Granite Falls, Minn.; 
J. H. Dalke, Eureka, Minn.; F. A. Reudiger, Hos- 
mer, 8. D.; C. S. Gillispie, Hutchinson, S. D.; C. 
F. Mickelson, Ipswich, S. D.; John Daly, Hutchin- 
son, Minn.; C. M. Miller, Wilmot, S. D.; 8. A. 
Olson, Waubay, S. D.; E. F. Stoyke, Twin Brooks, 
S. D.; A. J. Buhr, Stewart, Minn.; R. G. Chapman, 
Shakopee, Minn.; James K. Frakes, Orient, S. D.; 
A. B. May, Lanesboro, Minn. While in the city 
most of the sales managers also attended the auto- 
motive show. 
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Millwork Manufacturers See Great Field of 


— 


In its issue of Dee. 27 (page 38) the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN advocated the formation of a national 
association by the manufacturers of sash, doors and 
general millwork thruout the country, and gave 
some of the reasons why it believes that such an 
organization would be of great benefit to the in- 
dustry as a whole. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is 
fully cognizant of the difficulties connected with 
the formation of a national organization, because 
of the varying conditions and requirements of 
different trade territories, the great diversity of 
items manufactured ete., but it does not believe 
these difficulties to be insurmountable. In fact, 
some of the same factors have in the past been cited 
as reasons why national organizations in other lines 
of industry could not successfully be maintained, 
but time has proven those pessimistic predictions 
to be unfounded. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, realizing that, for 
the reasons mentioned, it might be a difficult prop- 
osition to form a national association with the in- 
dividual manufacturer as the unit of membership, 
suggested, in the editorial already referred to, the 
feasibility of a national association or federation 
made up of all existing local and regional associa- 
tions and bureaus that are directly related to the 
millwork industry, as well as any such bodies as 
may be formed in the future. Such a form of 
organization would obviate many of the difficulties 
that lie in the path of forming a national associa- 
tion based upon individual membership. This sug- 
gestion has met with wide approval from millwork 
men, the majority of whom appear to think that 
the idea is feasible. 

The editorial in question has elicited a great deal 
of comment, the consensus of which is that a na- 
tional organization is almost indispensable to the 
progress of the industry. An eastern manufacturer 
goes so far as to say that he believes that ‘‘some 
method of national codrdination of effort is abso- 
lutely necessary if the millwork industry is to be 
placed on a stable and successful footing.’’ 

Out of the large number of letters upon this sub- 
ject that have been received by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN since the appearance of the editorial 
in question the following excerpts are presented as 
representative of the trend of opinion: 


Would Tend to Stabilize Industry 


BRISTOL, TENN.—We believe that the manufacturers 
of millwork should have a national organization. The 
plan to form a national association based on the vari- 
ous manufacturers’ associations existing in the differ- 
ent parts of the country would, in our opinion, be the 
more practical. Much intensive sectional work will 
have to be done in order to get the large number of 
small manufacturers interested, and we believe that 
that can best be done thru the local organizations. 
We believe that such a national organization would 
tend to stabilize the industry and benefit both manu- 
facturers and consumers.—BRISTOL Door & LUMBER Co. 


Sees Association a Vital Necessity 

San ANTONIO, TEX.—We believe that a national as- 
sociation of sash and door jobbers is a vital necessity 
to the industry. We realize that a great many objec- 
tions to such a proposition are put forth, but we have 
been advocating it for about three years, or even before 
the war proved to us that an association was a vital 
necessity. We are very sorry to note that the Ameri- 
can people are so prone to forget the lessons that the 
war should have taught them, and we sincerely hope 
that an association will soon be formed.—STEVES Sasu 
& Door Co. 


Favors Federation of Local Groups 


OsnkosH, Wis.—As a member of the Wholesale 
Sash & Door Association we are on record as favoring 
a national organization, believing that many impor- 
tant problems could be handled by such a body. We 
question whether direct membership would bring as 
favorable results as could be obtained thru an organi- 
zation made up of sectional associations. Under the 
direct membership plan many perplexing questions as 
to eligibility would come up. This would to a very 
large extent be eliminated if the national association 
were made up of local groups.—MorGan Co. 


Strong Leadership a First Essential 


CLINTON, Iowa.—We quite agree with you that a 
national association of producers of woodwork would 
be a good thing for the industry, but are forced to 
admit that unless someone can be found who can in- 
spire the confidence of the crowd, and who has suffi- 
cient time and energy for a big job and is willing to 
use it in promoting an organization of the kind de- 
scribed, there isn’t much chance that we shall ever 
have one. Either of the two plans outlined in your 
editorial would suit well enough, but the second prob- 
ably would be the more feasible, because if existing 
associations could be interested in the movement their 
strength would immediately become an asset for the 
national organization. The fact is, however, that 
there are so many different kinds of millwork pro- 


ducers, and the interests of the various classes and 
mills are so diverse, that it is exceedingly difficult to 
arouse any enthusiasm for such a project anywhere 
in the industry.—CurTIS COMPANIES, 


Individual Membership Favored 


AuGusta, Ga.—We heartily favor the organization 
of a national millwork manufacturers’ association, and 
think that the more effective form of organization 
would be the one based on the membership of indi- 
vidual manufacturers. It should absorb all existing 
associations, and provide for regional vice chairmen 
and directorates; these regional directorates collec- 
tively to constitute the executive committee of the 
national organization. This, in our opinion, would be 
the ideal plan, making the members feel free to call 
upon the office for information and assistance, and to 
feel more intimately connected with the national or- 
ganization, giving each man the privilege af the floor 
and a vote in the general conduct of affairs. The plan 
suggested would contemplate handling at the general 
meeting only those subjects that might be of national 
importance, referring to the regional committees those 
of only local interest.—AUGUSTA LUMBER Co, 


Present Lack of Organization a Handicap 


SHREVEPORT, LA.—We are of the opinion that a na- 
tional association such as suggested in your editorial 
can best be formed thru the existing organizations. 
The millwork industry covers such a broad field and 
manufactures such a diversity of items that it would 
be very difficult to hold together an association com- 
posed of individual plants. Conditions in different 
parts of the country vary so much that many of the 
manufacturers have but little in common. By form- 
ing an association thru the existing groups these dif- 
ferences could be handled much better. During the 
war the writer served on the war service committee 
of the millwork industry, and is thoroly familiar with 
the handicap under which the industry labored’ because 
of lack of proper organization.—VicToriIa LUMBER Co. 


Co-ordination of Effort Absolutely Necessary 


Utica, N. Y.—We believe that some method of na- 
tional coérdination of effort is absolutely necessary if 
the millwork industry is to be placed on a stable and 
successful footing. We are heartily in favor of any 
movement that aims at the bringing about of codpera- 
tion in our industry. We further are of the opinion 
that this can best be worked out thru local groups, 
which in turn are brought together in sectional organi- 
zations, the latter forming the national organization. 
It seems to us to be hardly necessary for us to work 
out a new association in order to accomplish the de- 
sired results, but that it would be preferable to utilize 
existing groups. We have in mind now the fact that 
there are in various sections cost bureaus which reach 
a large number of manufacturers, and possibly their 
activities might be extended sufficiently to accomplish 
the work in question.—CHARLES C. KELLOGG & SONS 
Co. 


Association Would Fill a Great Need 


OSHKOSH, Wis.—We are members of the Wholesale 
Sash & Door Association, and we feel that this asso- 
ciation has done a great deal of good for the industry, 
and certainly was of material help to the Government 
during the war. We feel that a national association 
would fill a greater need, as there is a woeful lack of 
standardization in the manufacture of even so simple 
things as windows, which in different territories take 
different sizes of wood for the same openings ete. ; all 
of which could be worked out, together with other 
problems, thru a national association. We are in favor 
of such an organization, but would prefer to see it 
worked up according to the second plan outlined in 
your editorial; that is, thru existing organizations.— 
FOSTER-LOTHMAN MILLS. 


Organization Must Have Definite Objectives 

KANSAS CiITy, Mo.—Referring to the possibilities of 
a national organization to deal with various subjects : 
First, I believe it is generally known that I am an 
association man, but I am not given to going into 
associations purely for the purpose of joining some- 
thing. I believe that if good is to be accomplished 
there must be a definite, tangible purpose, possible of 
achievement. There is no question in my mind that if 
sufficient interest can be aroused a national associa 
tion dealing with subjects other than cost accounting 
ete. can be made of value to the industry, but I am 
thoroly convinced that this can not be accomplished 
except by local organizations, each of which should 
act thru its representative, together with the repre- 
sentatives from other similar groups, at such time and 
place as may be advisable. In attempting to ascer- 
tain what various advocates of a national association 
have in mind, almost invariably the first thing sug- 
gested is cost keeping, when as a matter of fact the 
cost bureau is already carrying on comprehensive work 
in that direction, and if the work as carried on is not 
all that it should be, then the remedy is within the 
present organization. * * * I have from the be- 
ginning indicated my willingness to join any national 
organization that might be organized for the purpose 
outlined, and while I may be wrong in my conclusions, 
I am of the opinion that outside of the work being 
carried on by the cost bureau it will be somewhat 
difficult to arouse sufficient interest to insure a real 
live, working organization. If, however, it is desired 


Usefulness for a National Association 


to form a national organization, the local groups al 
ready formed to carry on the cost work might well 
form a nucleus to carry on any other work thru a 
national association dealing with other subjects. | 
wish at this time to express my appreciation of thi 
interest you show in behalf of the mill operators o/ 
the country.—F. J. Moss, president American Sash & 
Door Co. 


A Moses Needed for a Big Task 


WILLIAMSPporT, Pa.—If a national organization is t 
be formed we certainly need a Moses, as it will be « 
stupendous task to get the majority of the millwork 
manufacturers together, because of the varying condi 
tions existing in the business. Undoubtedly the larger 
part of the millwork manufactured is made by smal! 
plants employing fifteen men or less, scattered all over 
the country, in many cases run in connection with 
lumber yards having a specialty which they manufac 
ture for some local plant, the policy of the mill being 
dominated by the superintendent, the owner devoting 
his time to the lumber end of the business. These 
mills have no idea of costs, which frequently means 
that the retail lumber end is carrying the mill. Nat- 
urally the large wholesale manufacturers can produce 
goods for materially less money than the smaller mills, 
but, under normal conditions, gum has competed with 
birch, cypress with gum, and the Coast products with 
cypress, each manufacturer in his own district tak- 
ing advantage of low priced material and feeling that 
he must undersell the other fellow in order to get the 
business. In addition, labor conditions thruout our 
large country complicate matters. In view of these 
and numerous other points we believe that the only 
way a_ successful organization could be established 
would be along the line of your second plan, the nu- 
cleus of which would be the cost bureau, branches of 
which are now established thruout the country. Our 
eastern branch is comparatively new, but members 
write us frequently asking for information pertaining 
to waste in the various woods and veneers, cost of 
different operations ete., which shows that they all are 
interested in obtaining cost information. A similar 
situation has never before prevailed in our experience. 
Two years ago practically all manufacturers thought 
that they knew their business from A to Z, but when 
they get into cost work they find that they have a lot 
to learn. I believe that by advancing the cost work 
the small mills can be brought in. They are the cus- 
tomers of the large mills, hence I feel that the bigger 
manufacturers who follow this movement will benefit 
in proportion to the business they do.—W. D. Crooks 
& Sons. 


Central Co-ordinating Body Much Needed 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—This concern has for years 
favored the formation of some such organization as 
suggested in your editorial, or at least an organiza- 
tion that would represent the whole industry, even tho 
all the individual manufacturers did not belong to it, 
but could be represented thru their local organizations 

* * I believe that if the various existing organi 
zations could have a central body thru which all of 
their efforts might be coédrdinated it would be the best 
thing that ever happened to the industry.—A. Roper 
son & Son. 





Should Function Thru Existing Bodies 


JACKSON, M1Iss.—We have read your editorial en- 
titled “Millwork Manufacturers Need a National Or- 
ganization” with considerable interest. So far as we 
are concerned we would be very glad indeed to see a 
national organization of manufacturers formed. * * * 
Our idea is that a national association functioning 
thru local, district or sectional associations would be 
the best form of organization. As we see it, there is 
a very great necessity for all manufacturers of mill 
work thruout the country becoming associated in order 
to get a system of uniform cost accounting set up in 
all of the different plants, and also with view to 
standardizing methods of manufacture, or making some 
united effort toward that end, and we will be willing 
to cobperate in such a movement to any reasonable 
extent.—Enocus LUMBER & MANUFACTURING Co. 


Suggests Plan For Local Representation 

TORRINGTON, CoNN.—I am of the opinion that little 
ean be accomplished except by the formation of local 
groups which can send representatives to a national 
meeting. I believe that a national organisation con- 
stituted along those lines would be of tremendous 
benefit to the industry. I am president of the Eastern 
Woodworkers’ Cost Information Bureau, as well as 
general manager of the Hotchkiss Bros. Co., and I 
know that local organizations such as our bureau are 
doing a work of immeasurable value to their members 
and to the industry at large—H. J. WyLir, general 
manager Hotchkiss Bros. Co. and president FMastern 
Woodworkers’ Cost Information Bureau. 


———eraenaeanraearaeraeraee 


BUSINESS ir general in Austria is reported to be im- 
proving gradually, but on account of extremely high 
prices enormous sums of money are required. Disin- 
clination to work is disappearing and the number of 
unemployed is decreasing, partly under the influence 
of official control, and it seems that the situation in 
the Vienna industrial district would be on the road te 
improvement if sufficient coal and raw materials could 
only be procured. 
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~ CAR SUPPLY WOULD CALM COAST MARKET 


SEA Wasu., Feb. 7.—J. H. Bloedel, presi- 
dent of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, has re- 
turned from an extended absence in the East, dur- 
ing which he and Mrs. Bloedel spent the holidays 
in New York with their sons. Mr. Bloedel later 
proceeded to Washington, D. C., at the request of 
tie West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and 
while there was able to give the officials of the 
Railroad Administration and other Federal author- 
ities valuable information as to lumber prices and 
the effect in general of the car shortage on the 
lumber industry. During his absence Mr. Bloedel 
investigated general conditions on the Atlantic 
coast and in particular made it a point to talk 
with men of affairs. Said Mr. Bloedel: 

Bankers and business men turn naturally to a dis- 
cussion of the high prices of lumber, and they are 
wondering how long the market will last. It is con- 
ceded that building materials of all kinds, lumber 
included, will remain high for some time to come. An 
early slump is not anticipated. The public is be- 
ginning to realize that lumber has made its ph 1 


ratio of 54 percent paid by operators to 46 percent 
paid by State and Federal Governments. 

For 1919 the State appropriated $50,000, one- 
half of the biennial appropriation, and expended 
$58,803; the Federal Government allotted $8,691 
Weeks Law funds and expended $8,892; while the 
codperators expended $357,528, or a ratio of 84 
percent expended by codperators to 16 percent ex- 
pended by State and Federal governments. 

Attention is directed to the fact that while the 
State increased its appropriation from $70,000 to 
$100,000, the increase will not meet the increased 
cost of fire protection; likewise emphasis is laid 
upon the point that appropriations by State and 
Federal governments have not kept pace with in- 
creasing costs of protection, nor with the increas- 
ing annual disbursements by codperating ergani- 
zations and individuals. The State warden ob- 
serves that if the policy of Federal aid to the 
States in conservation of forests is to be con- 
tinued, Congress should appropriate at least $500,- 
000 to be expended under the provisions of the 








advances, and is now up, because of the demand for it. 
One of the elements entering into the high price is 
car shortage, for lack of cars and consequent curtail- 
ment of deliveries is contributing a whole lot to the 
price. The market today is not a normal market. It is 
a bidder’s market. It is not in the control of any- 
body except speculators. In this emergency there has 
been created a situation in which a supply of cars 
would help out. Lack of cars is largely responsible for 
conditions in which operators who are eager to take 
advantage of the needs of the moment have become 
active, inducing them to buy lumber and to speculate 
in it. I know I may be criticised for making the state- 
ment, but nevertheless it is a fact. In my opinion if 
there could be a 100 percent car supply for some 
little time, there would be a considerable drop in the 
price of lumber. Ability to get stock and deliver it 
has been a strong factor, if not the controlling factor, 
in fixing the price. Lumber was slower and more 
deliberate in climbing to its high point than were 
other commodities, and bankers to whom I have talked 
are convinced that it will hold off longer than any 
other merchandise in registering a decline. The pres- 
ent distribution of cars is a very serious question for 
the west Coast, because this region has no adequate 
representation in the car service section at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Mr. Bloedel returned to Seattle in time to attend 
the annual meeting of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association. 





BUYS HOUSE TO GET HARDWOOD 


Syracusg, N. Y., Feb. 10.—A strange example 
of the value of lumber today is shown by the pur- 
chase of a famous old house in the northern woods 
by Cortland Crandall, of this city, in order to se- 
cure the valuable old oak and other lumber which 
it contains. He has bought the so called Cowen 
property near Canton, in St. Lawrence County. 
Model barns and a handsome summer home were 
built about 1902, and the buildings made one of the 
finest summer properties in the north country. 
Mrs. J. K. Cowen, whose husband was president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, wanted a spur 
track to her property, to assist her guests in reach- 
ing it, but the railroad in New York refused. 
There was about 10,000 feet of oak flooring in the 
house, worth now about $240 a thousand, the pur- 
haser estimates. There are 15,000 feet of 24-foot 
oak timbers in the ball room alone, and Mr. Cran- 
de!l is shipping ten carloads of this valuable lum- 
ber to Syracuse. 

BABB BBO IOS 


PRESENTS REPORT ON STATE FORESTS 


SEATTLE, WasH., Feb. 7.—State Forester Fred 
). Pape, at Olympia, has just filed his report for 
‘19, and in it makes interesting recommendations 

! comparisons. He favors enlarging the patrol 
‘ce to double its present size, and lays particular 
ress upon the fact that the allotment of Weeks 

funds has decreased rather than increased 

e the enactment of the law. He favors a full 

‘1 of the airplane, with a view to proving it 

sible in practical fire protection, and expre ses 

esire that his department may codperate in the 
‘ablishment of an airplane patrol for the season 

1920. 

Ir. Pape points out that a big feature during 
‘9 was heavy loss of saw logs and damage and 

to logging equipment. The aggregate was 
ich greater than in previous years, and in logs 
a.one the loss was three times that in 1918. The 
loss and damage in volume of standing timber was 
below the average for the last ten years, and only 
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2/0ut 40 percent of that sustained in either 1917 
or 1918. The value of timber destroyed by fire in 
519 was $39,304; value of logs destroyed, $214,- 
+; lumber equipment, $533,591; total fire loss 





during season, $843,922. 

The report shows that for 1915 the State appro- 
mated $35,000, and expended $31,779, and the 
Federal Government allotted $8,000 Weeks Law 
funds and expended $7,480; while private indi- 
viduals and associations expended $46,022, or a 
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A CORRECT TABLE 


showing how much any sum from $10 to $30 per month, paid out 
for rent, amounts to in a period of from 10 to 20 years, with 
interest at 6 per cent. per annum, compounded annually. 








Rent 
Per Month; 10 Years 15 Years 20 Years 
$10.00 | $1,581.68 $2,793.10 $4,414.26 
11.00 | 1,739.86 | 3,072.41 4,855.69 
12.00 | 1,898.02 | 3,351.71 5,297.11 
13.00 | $,631 02 5,738.54 
14.00 3,910.33 * 6,179.96 
15.00 | 4,189.64 6,621.39 
16.00 4,468.95 7,062.82 
17.0 4,748.26 7,504.24 
18.00 5,027.57 7,945.67 
19.00 3,005.20 5,306.88 8,387.09 
20,00 3,163.36 4,586.19 8,828.52 
25.00 3,954.20 6,982.73 11,035.65 
30.00 8,379.34 13,242.79 


4,745.08 




















Follow along in the above table and see what YOUR RENT MONEY will 
amount to in 15 years—20 years. Of course, YOU don’t INTEND to rent 
that long. BUT YOU WILL--unless you make the START on a home of 


DAVIS REALTY CO., DAYTON, 0., SHOWS TENANT 
WHAT RENT PAYING MEANS—A LESSON 
THAT RETAILERS GENERALLY 
SHOULD INCULCATE 





Weeks Law; and the State of Washington, on ac- 
count of its prominence in the lumbering industry, 
its large area of watershed, and the adaptability 
of its climate and soil for timber growing, should 
have an annual allotment of $50,000 to aid in fire 
protection and forestry work. 





NEW PLANING MILL IN BIRMINGHAM 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 9.—The Baker-Reid 
Lumber Co. has leased the plant of the East Birm- 
ingham Iron & Roofing Co. at 10th Avenue and 
35th Street for a period of six years, and will in- 
stall a modern and uptodate planing mill with a 
capacity of a hundred and fifty cars a month. The 
building of the plant will be started at once and 
all necessary machinery has been ordered for im- 
mediate shipment. The plant will be operated ex- 
clusively by electric power. 

The company plans to have the new plant in 
operation within sixty days, and when it is com- 
pleted, it is stated, it will represent an investment 
of forty to fifty thousand dollars. Charles R. Reid 
is president of the Baker-Reid Lumber Co., which 
is a manufacturer and wholesaler of southern pine 
lumber, lath and shingles. 


TO SURVEY TIE PRODUCTION 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 9.—A collective survey upon 
which production and sales may be predicated is 
to be made of the tie situation for the National 
Association of Railroad Tie Producers by Orville 
A. Pier, secretary-manager of the association, ac- 
cording to that organization’s official bulletin. 
The announcement declares that the survey is neces- 
sary to be absolutely fair to one another, to the 
roads and to labor. ‘‘Moreover,’’ it is added, ‘‘it 
is a proper thing to forestall any charge of 
profiteering after the roads are returned to their 
owners and come into the market for ties.’’ 


Prefacing his suggestion as to the survey, Mr. 
Pier in the announcement, discusses the problems 
of the producer and how they are interwoven with 
those of the manufacturers of lumber, as follows: 


A spirit of unity and conciliation, as in every other 
competitive business of consequence, is needed in the 
tie industry. 

Unlike almost every other large business, competi- 
tion in the tie business is found to be most aggravated 
in the field of production, altho, of course, competition 
in sales is a factor of great importance. 

The next few years are going to uncover an unprece- 
dented demand for ties and railroad material. 

An example of unity in thought and action, with 
regard to the manufacture and sale of rails, is found 
in the attitude of the rail mills. None is anxious to 
produce and sell rails except upon a base line of cost of 
raw materials, cost of production and distribution, and 
the prices named reflect these potential factors. 

None of the mills has offered rails at a figure that 
simply covers the cost of production. None has an 
inclination to furnish rails at less than a fair and rea- 
sonable profit. There is no record, none at least that 
the general public has been permitted to see, that 
shows a disposition to anticipate the needs of the 
Railroad Administration or the owners of the roads 
during the immediate transition period of control. 

The parallel is hardly correct between the production 
of rails and of ties, as to the cources of supply of raw 
materials; that is, of beds of ore, supplies of coa) and 
coke, limestone and manganese etc.—because the great 
steel industry has seen to that by earlier provision, 
either by purchase of, or options on, the source of sup- 
ply of these materials. 

But timber stumpage, widely scattered and more or 
less in supply, is now being sought by producers of 
ties, and there is, and will continue to be, sharp com- 
petition in securing timber for ties and timber manu- 
— which brings producers into strong competi- 

on. 

Bidding up timber is going to be an added factor in 
the cost of production. High prices for lumber are 
bringing producers into sharp competition with the 
lumber interests and with one another. 

There can be no question that the selling price of 
ties will increase rapidly, and to unknown figures, 
governed by the law of supply and demand, after the 
roads are returned to private ownership. The roads 
must come into the market for supplies. 

High priced timber, increased cost of labor and its 
inefficiency, increased cost of supplies, and taxes etc. 
will all enter into the cost of the production of ties. 


Mr. Pier states that the matters of inspection 
and specifications will come up soon for discus- 
sion. 





CAMP BUILDINGS FIND READY SALE 


JUNCTION City, Kan., Feb. 7.—High prices 
proved a boon to the war department in the sale 
of the frame buildings at the Fort Riley cavalry 
camp. Bids for 280 separate buildings were asked 
for, on an appraisal of $36,000. The bids accepted 
realized a total of $56,000 for the buildings, or 
approximately what the lumber cost the Govern 
ment in 1917. 


MAKING SURE OF INSURANCE 


New Or.EANS, La., Feb. 7.—The insurance de- 
partment of the Southern Pine Association re- 
cently sent out the following circular to sub- 
scribers, which should prove of interest to all lum- 
bermen: 





The unprecedented appreciation in values during the 
last few few years makes the question of insurable 
values and coinsurance of vital importance to our 
members and suggests more forcibly than ever before 
the necessity of appraisals, which, if made by repu- 
table concerns, are generally recognized as being: 
First, authorities for placing insurance; second. proofs 
of loss in case of fire. 

It would be well to bear in mind that the amount 
of insurance carried is supposed to represent a cer- 
tain percentage of the actual cash value of the prop- 
erty insured and is not necessarily the amount you 
will be able to collect in case of a loss. 

If you wish, therefore, to be reasonably sure of the 
amount you would collect in case of a loss you should 
make sure that your values are correct and then ad- 
just your insurance accordingly. 

The only sure way to arrive at your values is to 
have your properties appraised by disinterested, reputa- 
ble appraisal companies, for their statements are 
readily accepted by insurance companies, which make 
their appraisals positive guarantees of prompt, com- 
plete and satisfactory settlement. 

If you prefer to make your own appraisal you should 
not start with the impression that your true or 
actual cash value is your original cost, less deprecia- 
tion, or plus appreciation, as the case may be. That 
is your book value, or the measure of your ability 
as a builder, contractor, trader or purchaser, which 
may be either good or bad. Then, too, book values are 
often modified to the owner’s disadvantage by arbi- 
trary rules of depreciation often carried to the point 
of practically “writing off’ perfectly good property 
in large values. 

It has been held by the United States Supreme 
Court, and is held in insurance circles, that the true 
value or actual cash value is not the original cost but 
it is the cost to replace “with proper deductions for 
depreciations, however caused.” 
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ANALYZES JANUARY COAST SALES PRICES 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 7.—Some astonishing but 
none the less instructive conclusions as to the 
‘*bidder’s market’’ may be reached by an analysis 
of direct sales of lumber during January, as com- 
piled by the sales reporting department of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. In No. 1 vertical 
grain flooring the bottom price was $70 and the 
top $87, a spread of $17. In No. 2, the low price 
was $62 and the top $93, a spread of $31. In No. 
3, the low was $55 and the high $80, a spread of 
$25. It is a curious fact that the highest price for 
No. 2 was $6 above the highest price for No. 1, 
and that one sale of No. 3 was higher than most 
of the sales of Ne. 1. Here are the figures: 


No. 1 Vertical Grain Flooring 


Orders Vol.(M) Price Orders Vol.(M) Price 
7 4 $87.00 4 51 $79.00 
20 114 82.00 10 69 77.00 
1 10 80.00 3 9 75.00 
1 5 5 1 70.00 
Totals: 47 orders, 317,000, 8 prices. 

No. 2 Vertical Grain Flooring 

Orders Vol.(M) Price Orders Vol.(M) Price 
1 30 $93.00 2 7 $75.50 
1 4 89.00 11 84 75.00 
2 17 87.00 87 982 74.00 
1 3 86.00 5 34 73.50 
41 283 84.00 1 4 72.00 
5 52 82.00 1 7 70.00 
1 6 81.00 4 34 69.00 
1 3 80.00 4 72 66.00 
90 626 79.00 3 20 65.00 
11 82 77.00 12 88 64.00 
3 96 76.50 2 20 62.00 
6 127 76 00 
Totals: 295 orders, 2,681,000, 23 prices. 

No. 3 Vertical Grain Flooring 

Orders Voi.(M) Pric Orders Vol.(M) Price 
1 7 $80.00 4 14 71.00 
1l 110 78.00 4 54 70.00 
1 1 76.00 2 35 69.00 
2 14 75.00 12 89 68.00 
1 7 73.50 2 15 66.00 
21 263 73.00 1 63.00 
1 5 72.50 1 40 61.00 
1 30 71.50 1 10 55.00 
Totals: 66 orders, 691,000, 16 prices. 

4-Inch No. 2&Better Slash Grain 

Orders Vol.(M) Price Orders Vol.(M) Price 
4 76 $79.00 4 41 66.00 
1 5 77.00 1 7 65.00 
17 232 74.00 47 590 64.00 
1 5 73.00 2 cf 62.00 
3 44 72.00 : 10 59.00 
2 60 71.00 1 4 538.00 
2 70.00 1 6 57.00 
55 618 69.00 2 60 55.00 
3 34 67.00 2 14 54.00 
Totals: 149 orders, 1,820,000, 18 prices. 

4-Inch No. 3 Slash Grain 

Orders Vol.(M) Price Orders Vol.(M) Price 
2 8 $70.00 5 $62.00 
1 16 66.50 17 554 61.00 
6 50 66.00 6 95 60.00 
2 12 65.00 4 16 59.00 
2 95 64.00 1 1 57.00 
2 40 63.00 
Totals: 44 orders, 892,000, 11 prices. 

6-Inch No. 2&Better Slash Grain 

Ordera Vol.(M) Price Orders Vol.(M) Price 
6 28 77.00 3 30 $66.50 
1 3 76.50 1 5 64.50 
2 9 74.00 1 7 64.00 
42 225 72.00 2 9 60.00 
1 2 71.00 2 11 54.00 
2 7 70.00 2 35 69.00 
16 70 67.00 2 7 68.00 
Totals: 83 orders, 448,000, 14 prices. 

6-Inch No. 3 Slash Grain 

Orders Vol.(M) Price Orders Vol.(M) Price 
1 30 72.5 3 13 $65.00 
10 95 70.00 7 3 64.50 
3 20 69.00 1 5 63.00 

2 62.00 


1 1 68.00 1 
Totals: 21 orders, 188,000, 8 prices. 


54x4 No. 2&Better 


Orders Vol.(M) Price Orders Vol.(M) Price 
1 5 $83.00 105 7387 63.00 
15 100 73.00 3 62.50 
4 22 71.00 1 62. 
1 3 70.00 3 23 60.50 
5 30 69.00 3 10 60.00 
1 4+ 68.50 4 29 58.00 

132 730 68.00 1 57.75 
1 10 67.50 2 10 57.00 
1 3 66.50 cf 56.00 
3 51 66.00 4 18 53.00 
1 20 65.00 1 10 51.00 
1 3 64.50 8 61 50.00 
3 17 64.00 pf 5 48.00 
3 36 63.50 
Totals: 309 orders, 2,013,000, 27 prices. 

56x4 No. 3 

Orders Vol.(M) Price Orders Vol.(M) Price 
1 5 $67.50 1 10 $60.00 
1 2 65.50 20 146 57.50 
1 5 64.50 1 10 56.50 
1 2 63.00 1 56.00 
8 87 62.50 4 36 55.50 
1 10 62.00 1 30 52.50 
1 61.50 1 5 44.50 
3 11 60.50 
Totals: 46 orders, 375,000, 15 prices. 

6-Inch No. 2&Better 

Orders Vol.(M) Price Orders Vol.(M) Price 
4 36 $76.00 5 101 65.00 
4 3 73.00 | 23 64.00 
96 830 71.00 4 51 63.50 
1 15 70.00 3 53 63.00 
5 57 69.00 1 61.50 
1 68.50 5 38 61.00 
8 114 638.00 2 19 60.00 
6 82 67.00 2 45 59.00 
1 66.50 5 113 58.00 
68 929 66 00 2 20 56.00 
9 91 65.50 9 95 52.00 
Totals: 242 orders, 2,763,000, 22 prices. 


6-Inch No. 3 
Orders Vol.(M) Price Orders Vol.(M) Price 
2 20 $73.50 1 5 $64.00 
5 33 68.50 8 65 63.50 
1 5 67.00 4 28 61.50 
6 46 66.50 5 52 60.50 
2 16 66.00 4 150 60.00 
2 17 65.50 1 3 52.00 
3 120 65.00 pI 51.00 
1 5 64.59 1 10 46.50 
Totals: 47 orders, 580,000, 16 prices. 
8x1-Inch Boards 
Orders Vol.(M) Price Orders Vol.(M) Price 
1 10 $42.00 22 364 36.50 
1 11 41.00 2 13 36.00 
1 10 40.50 21 300 35.50 
73 40.00 5 54 35.00 
25 601 39.50 18 410 34.50 
126 39.00 1 34.00 
39 1109 38.50 9 132 33.50 
153 38.00 2 5 32.50 
152 2677 37.50 3 31 31.50 
2 155 37.00 
Totals: 318 orders, 6,257,000, 19 prices. 
12-Inch Boards 
Orders Vol.(M) Price Orders Vol.(M) Price 
1 6 $43.00 33 380 38.00 
10 114 42.00 37.50 
1 15 41.00 pid 265 37.00 
bE 6 40.50 2 46 36.50 
33 429 40.00 7 93 36.00 
15 137 39.00 2 37 35.50 
2 67 38.50 4 95 35.00 
Totals: 123 orders, 1,720,000, 14 prices, 
2x4 12 and 14 Feet 
Orders Vol.(M) Price Orders Vol.(M) Price 
5 40 $41.00 1 2 34.00 
41 200 38.50 144 768 33.50 
5 20 37.50 7 74 33.00 
63 296 36.50 11 47 32.50 
3 24 36.00 1 3 32.00 
42 205 35.50 1 2 31.50 
29.50 


76 451 34.50 3 13 
Totals: 403 orders, 2,145,000, 14 prices. 





REVISED WEST COAST TERMS CIRCULATED 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Feb. 7.—With but a single 
error, and that of small consequence, the new West 
Coast terms and condition of quotations and sale 
are being circulated, preliminary to going into 
effect March 1. The 
trifling discrepancy re- 
ferred to may be found 
in the final lines of the 
last paragraph, 1X (d) 
reading as follows: 
‘*Original paid freight 
bill must be furnished to 
buyer by seller within ten 
days after arrival of 
car.’’ The clear intent 
is ‘‘by buyer to seller.’’ 


Inquiry Shows Need of 
New Terms 


The new terms complete 
a work which has been in 
progress since last Aug- 
ust. At that time the 
need of revision was rec- 
ognized universally; and 
inasmuch as the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Associa- 
tion handles all disputes 
affecting its members, 
conducts arbitrations, 
and is thoroly informed 
regarding lumber ethics, it was regarded as the 
logical organization to authorize the work. Ac- 











R. A. JOHNSON; 
Assistant Secretary 





HARDWOODS WILL 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 10.—One of the largest 
meetings in the history of the Open Competition 
Plan of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association was held here today, with M. W. Stark, 
of Columbus, Ohio, in the chair, and F. R. Gadd, 
manager of statistics of the association, to direct 
the trend of the business. More than sixty mem- 
bers were present. 

The consensus of the reports was that there is 
no hope that production of hardwoods can be 
brought near to the requirements of consumption 
in many months, even under the most favorable 
conditions for the remainder of the year. Produc- 
tion in eastern territory of the association during 
January was 30 percent below normal, while con- 
sumption during that month carried stocks to 70 
percent below normal. Production has been larger 
in this territory, however, than in the South, where, 
Mr. Gadd said, members have reported forty mills 
shut down because of their inability to get logs for 
their operation. Up to the present, no mills in 
eastern territory have been shut down for that 
reason, altho they have been hampered by bad 
weather and adverse labor conditions. 

Reports indicated that with a continuance of 
the present demand there is no prospect for any 
recession of prices; instead, everything points to 
higher prices until production is brought up to 
the requirements of consumers. These demands 


CONTINUE SCARCE 


are especially heavy from furniture and auto truck 
manutacturers, while the inquiries received from 
builders indicate that preparations are being made 
for operations on a large scale, as large as the sup- 
plies of lumber and other materials will permit. 
Neither does it appear, it was reported, that the 
present prices are to prove any hindrance to build- 
ing expansion. It is more likely that whatever 
interruption may occur, if any, will come from the 
conditions ir. the construction labor markets. 

The members discussed credits, collections, the 
labor situation, export conditions and general busi- 
ness prospects at a sort of round table following 
the hearing of the reports on production, stocks 
and demand. Credits were generally reported to 
be satisfactory and the dominant sentiment was 
that advance of the rediscount rates by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board had not up to this time had 
any marked effect on the lumber business. Col- 
lections were said to be good. Labor conditions 
continue embarrassing. The export business was 
said to be abnormally light, and while the unusual 
situation in the exchange market might result in 
throwing back on the domestic market some lumber 
scheduled for export, there is so little of it under 
shipment that the volume held back was not likely 
to have much effect on the home market, partic- 
ularly in view of the fact that domestic require- 
ments greatly exceed the available stocks. 


cordingly the task of assembling data and of 
drawing up tentative terms was entrusted to R. A. 
Johnson, assistant secretary. He followed the 
plan of bulletining the entire membership, and by 
that means received no less than sixty-five sep- 
arate and distinct forms. On going thru them he 
discovered that scarcely any two were alike, altho 
all of them had some points in common. The 
exhibits thus assembled strongly emphasized the 
fact that the old terms of sale were out of date, 
and that the principal work faced by Mr. John- 
son was to clarify points which up to that time 
had been indefinite and obscure. 


As soon as the preliminaries had been settled, the 
facts, figures and opinions were turned over to a 
committee of four wholesalers, namely, John F. 
Drescher, of the Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co.; 
Edward H. Schafer, of the Oregon-Washington 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co.; W. C. Lawton, of 
the Lawton Lumber Co., and 8. L. Johnson, of the 
Washington Cedar & Fir Products Co. This com- 
mittee met repeatedly in conference with Assist- 
ant Secretary Johnson. Together they continued 
the clarifying process, and inserted clauses to cover 
points of interest to manufacturers. They threshed 
out numerous matters. For example, they took the 
old provision that ‘‘buyer may cancel because of 
excessive shipping delay,’’ and made it certain by 
writing in the time and stating just what con- 
stitutes ‘‘excessive shipping delay’’ within the 
meaning of the terms. Since numerous disputes 
had arisen on account of green stocks in common 
grades, thru the assumption that shrinkage in lum- 
ber is a defect, they wrote into the terms the flat 
statement that shrinkage is not a defect; further, 
that certain specified forest products may be manu- 
factured green and be subject to natural shrinkage, 
for which the seller ‘‘shall not be liable.’’ As to 
diversion, which formerly was the cause of re 
peated misunderstandings, the new terms set fort! 
plainly the right of diversion or reconsignment in 
transit, at the same time placing the liability for 
the costs. Underweights, likew’'se, is a subject that 
has been clarified and crystallized until no longer 
it ought to be a prolific source of misunderstand- 
ings. All in all, the new terms are a statement in 
writing, so that the parties to a contract, in event 
of dispute, may know ‘‘what’s what.’’ 

After the Seattle committee of the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association had considered and recon- 
sidered the terms, drafting and redrafting them, 
the document was placed before the Portland com- 
mittee of the same organization. Then the terms 
came back to the association trustees, who elab- 
orated the process of revision; and finally to a com- 
mittee of manufacturers. Thus the terms have 
stood the final test. They are now being recom- 
mended to the members of both associations as the 
form best adapted to general use. 

Mr. Johnson is now at work on a mill order form, 
which he expects to complete within a few weeks. 
He is following the same method as for the terms 
of sale, in assembling the data and attempting to 
reconcile conflicting views, so that the finished 
product may be satisfactory in all respects. 
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SOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPEC 











-b. 17.—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee Athletic Club, Milwaukee, Wis. 
\nnual 

‘ob. 17-1S——-Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Chisca Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual 

feb. 17-19—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual 

Feb. 18—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Travel- 
ing Salesmen’s Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Annual. 

eb. 18-19—Associated General Contractors ef America, 
Chicago. Annual. 

‘bh. 18-19—Central & Northeastern Iowa Lumber As- 
sociation. Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, lowa. 
» 19-21—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Owvyvnee Hotel, Boise, Idaho. Annual. 

Feb. 21—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Bancroft Hotel, Worcester, Mass. Annual. 


Feb. 24—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, Wash- 
ington Hotel, Newark, N. J. Annual. 
» 24-25—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hamilton, Ont. Annual, 
i—Eastern Woodworkers’ Cost Information Bu- 
reau, Biltmore Hotel, New York City. Annual. 
Feb. 25-26—Southwestern Iowa Retail Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 
Feb. 25-26—Wholesale Sash & Door Association, Con- 
gress Annex, Chicago. Annual. 
arch 1-13—Mississippi Valley Exposition, St. 
Mo Annual. 
irch) =©6-13—"Build Your Own Home" 
Music Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








Louis, 
exposition, 


arch 11—Northwest Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation Wahkonsa Hotel, Ft. odge, Lowa. An- 
nual 
ch I6—Lumbermen's Club of Houston, Houston, 
Tex. Annual. 

ireh) =16-18—-Southern Pine Association, Grunewald 
Hotei, New Orleans, La Annual. 

March 17—South Dakota Retail Dealers’ Association, 

Sioux Falls, S. D. Annual. 

irch 24-25—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, "New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C 
Annual 

March 24-25—National Federation of Construction In- 
dustries, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual. 

arch «25—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, 
Va Annual. 

25-26—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Assoviation, Cape Girardeau, Mo Annual, 

April 13-15—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, San 
Antonio, Tex. Annual. 

\pril 2o-22—National Lumber Manufacturers” Associa- 
tion, Second American Lumber Congress, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

April 28—Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

May 1-8—“Own Your Own Home” Show, Grand Central 
Palace, New York City. 





Industries of America, 
Annual. 


tbeet Associated Cooperage 
Pianters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo 

ne 17-18—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


COOPERAGE MEN SET ANNUAL DATE 


sr. Lovis, Mo., Feb. 10.—The fifth annual con- 
vention of the Associated Cooperage Industries of 
\merien will be held at the Planters Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mav 3. 4 and 5, according to an announce- 
ent made by V. W. Krafft, secretary of the asso- 


ation, 








——~ 


PREPARES FOR LUMBER CONGRESS 
The eighteenth annual meeting of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and the asso- 
ition’s second annual lumber congress, will be 
il at the «'ongress Hotel in Chicago April 20, 21, 
| 22. De. Wilson Compton, secretary of the 
, announces that a tentative program is 
The first day will include a busi 
ss session and banquet for secretaries of the 
vional associations and foresters. On the day 
lowing, speakers of national prominence will 
ou the program and in the evening there will be 
minquet to all lumbermen and visitors The finai 
Will he devoted to national questions now con- 
ating the industry. The association is prepar- 
a film of the latest type of Jumber piling ma- 
ine in aetion, which will be presented for the 
the annual. 


ssociation 


ne formed, 





PLANS OF CENTRAL ICWANS 

CrebaArn FALLS, lowa, Feb. 9.—Secretary-treasurer 
Joseph Cowan, of this city, has announced that the 
ogram for the twenty-fifth annual convention of 
Central & Northeastern Iowa Lumber Associa- 
tion to be held at the Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa, Feb. 18 and 19, has been practically 
Three business sessions will be held, 
first heginning on the afternoon of the 1Sth 
one in the morning and another in the after 

on of the 19th. H. E. Moss, assistant secretary 
the Greater Iowa Association, will tell the lum- 
hermen hew they can help to offset the ‘*some- 
thing for nothing,’’ and ‘‘the world owes you a 
ing"* line of thought. He is declared to be an 
xcellent speaker and well informed on his topic. 
J. W. Coverdale, of Ames, secretary of the Iowa 
arm Bureau Federation, will talk on ‘‘Service to 
the Community,’’ and tell the association members 
the workings and ideals of the federation. The 
utertainment for the evening of the 19th is in 
charge of the Des Moines hosts and will be in the 


mpleted, 


nature of a stag party to be held in the ball room 
of the hotel, with plenty of original features every 
attendant will enjoy. 





EASTERN WOODWORKERS’ ANNUAL 

NEW York, Feb. 9.—Secretary Frank L. Clarke, 
of the Eastern Woodworkers’ Cost Information 
Bureau, announces that the organization will hold 
its second annual meeting at the Biltmore Hotel 
here on Feb. 25. This organization, formed in 
January, 1919, with but fifteen members, has made 
exceedingly rapid progress and now has a member- 
ship of 100. Its work is entirely constructive, hav- 
ing to do with costs, the installation of cost systems 
and the exchange of cost knowledge. It is expected 
that at the annual meeting the entire membership 
will attend and in addition other woodworkers, not 
members, have been invited. 

WISCONS'N RETAILERS’ PLANS 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 9.—Final announee- 
ment has been made of the program for the thir- 
tieth annual convention of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association to be held at the Hotel 
Pfister in this city on Feb. 17, 18 and 19. The first 
business session of the convention will open on the 
afternoon of Feb. 17 with a selection by a male 
quartet. The reports of the president and secre- 
tary and treasurer will be followed by a talk by 
A. L. Osborn, of Oshkosh, on ‘*‘Some Conditions 
Confronting the Dealer in 1920.’’ At 4 o’clock, 
the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the insurance 
branch of the association will be held, followed by 
a Hoo-Hoo dinner at the Milwaukee Athletic Club 
at 6:50 p.m. A large class of ‘‘kittens’’ will be 
on hand to have their eyes opened at the concatena- 
tion beginning at 8 o'clock. 

Ou Wednesday morning F. M. Elkington, of Mil- 
waukee, will talk on ‘‘ Traffic Dollars and Sense.’’ 
This will be followed by the business meeting, re- 
ports of committees and election of officers. Lun- 
cheon will be served in the Fern Room of the hotel. 
At the Wednesday afternoon session R. V. Brown, 
county agent of Clark County, Wisconsin, will talk 
on **The County Agent and the Dealer.’’ He will 
he followed by M. L. Dowse, vice president of the 
Kenosha Homes Co., Kenosha, on ‘* The Housing 
Corporations and the Dealers.’’ These talks will 


be followed by the presentation of the association 
medals of honor and an address by C. Stanley 
Perry, secretary of the Milwaukee County Central 
Committee, Wisconsin Department, American 
Legion. At 8 o’clock the annual association theater 
party will be held at the Majestie Theater. 

On Thursday morning Bab Bell Trosper, Chi- 
cago, and special contributor to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, will tell of ‘‘Woman’s Part in the 
Building Industry.’’ James T. Drought, general 
counsel of the association, will then diseuss ‘‘ How 
to Figure Your Inventory.’’ After completing the 
unfinished business the meeting will then be ad- 
journed. 

A special program has been prepared for the 
ladies’ auxiliary of the association. Registration 
and reception will be held on the morning of Feb. 
17, followed by a Dutch luncheon in the fern room 
of the hotel. In the afternoon a ‘‘movie’’ party 
will be held at the Alhambra Theater given by the 
auxiliary for all visiting ladies. The annual busi- 
ness meeting of the organization will be held Wed- 
nesday morning, followed by a complimentary 
luncheon given by the Salesmen’s association at 
the Milwaukee Athletie Club. A card party will 
be held in the afternoon, and in the evening the 
ladies will join the men at the theater party at the 
Majestic Theater. Thursday will be given over 
to a shopping tour and to the whims of the ladies 
in the party. 

An additional point of interest to the visiting re- 
tailers will be the exhibits, the manufacturers of 
the various products having shown unusual interest 
in preparing displays of their products. As is the 
usual custom, all of these exhibits will be closed 
during the convention sessions. There will be 
plenty of time, however, before and after the meet- 
ings to inspect these various exhibits. 


INTER-INSURERS TO MEET 

Houston, TrEx., Feb. 9.—Call has been issued 
from the office of George R. Christie, secretary, 
for the annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s Re- 
ciprocal Association, specifying Tuesday, Feb. 17, 
and the association ’s offices in the Carter Building 
as the date and place of the conference. The meet- 
ing will review a year’s business and elect an ad- 
visory committee. 





SOUTHERN HARDWOOD 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 10.—The annual meeting 
of the Louisville division of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association was held at the Seelbach 
Hotel, on Tuesday evening, Feb. 10, in joint ses- 
sion with the Louisville Hardwood Club. About 





J. 8. THOMPSON, LOUISVILLE, KY. : 
Reappointed District Manager 


forty lumbermen were present at the dinner and 
the business meeting following. 

A. KE. Norman, jr., formerly president of the 
Louisville Hardwood Club, and one of the livest 
young hardwood men in the city, was named vice 
president in charge of the Louisville office, sue- 
ceeding the late T. M. Brown, who had been in 
charge of the district office since it was estab- 
lished. 

A new advisory board of ten members was 
named, as follows: 


Preston P. Joves, W. P. Brown & Sous Lumber (Ca. - 


TRAFFIC BRANCH MEETS 


W. RR. Willett. W. RR. Willett) Lumber Co.: John 
Churchill, Churchill-Milton Lumber Co.: Edward L. 
Davis, Edward L. Davis Lumber Co.: D. E. Kline. 
Louisville Veneer Mills: W. A. MacLean, Wood-Mosaic 
Coo: Hi. J. Gates, Louisville Point Lumber Co.: E. Bb. 
Norman, Holly Ridge Lumber Co.: C. E. Platter. 
North Vernon Lumber Co.; Daniel Wertz, Maley & 
Wertz, 

J. 5. Thompson, manager of the Louisville office, 
Was reiippointed for a year. Mr. Thompson has 
done excellent work since last summer, succeeding 
R. R. May, who went to Owensboro with J. V. Stim 
son & Co. Mr. Thompson came to Louisville from 
the Memphis office. 


Mr. Thompson's report of the year’s activities 
necessarily covered considerable ground that was 


also gone over at the association’s annual meeting 
held at Memphis on Jan. 20, which was reported 
in considerable detail on page 64 and 65 of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Jan. 24. However, a 
number of new subjects were discussed by Mr. 
Thompson. The hearing on the association's plea 
for transit privileges at Louisville and Evansville, 
assigned for Jan. 27, has been postponed by con- 
sent, pending return of the roads to private owner 
ship, in order that the case may not have to be 
fought twice. 

He said that the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Co. is now proposing to cancel the milling-in- 
transit rates on logs, and in lieu thereof to apply 
the net rates, which they seek to advanee from 
1, cent to 1 cent a hundreds pounds. The asso- 
ciation intends putting up a stiff fight against this 
proposition. 

The report reviewed some of the more important 
rate adjustments secured by the Louisville office 
during last year, material reductions having been 
obtained in quite a number of instances, result- 
ing in the savings of thousands of dollars to In- 
diana lumbermen. 

Claims filed with the Louisville office during the 
year aggregated $53,872.12, on which there has 
been colleeted the sum of $51,718.86. This is more 
than double the amount of claims filed in 1918, and 
more than four times the total collections for that 
year. The Louisville branch now has a member- 
ship of thirty concerns, seven having been added 
during the last year. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RETAILERS’ THIRTEENTH ANNUAL 


Important Problems Discussed, Including Credit, Selling Complete Homes, Taxes, Terms of Sale and Uniform 
Order Blank—Death of Secretary Announced 


PirtspurGH, Pa., Feb. 11.—Most of the lumber- 
men who arrived in Pittsburgh today for the thir- 
teenth annual convention of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania on arrival 
were apprised for the first time of the sudden 
death of Secretary W. G. Rebbeck, and the news 
cast a shadow over the opening session. The con- 
vention was called to order at two o’clock this 
afternoon by President John D. P. Kennedy, of 
Pittsburgh, who himself arose from a sick bed to 
discharge that duty. The address of welcome was 
by City Solicitor C. A. O’Brien in the absence of 
the lumberman mayor of Pittsburgh, E. V. Bab- 
cock, who was in Florida. He said that, while 
those in authority had their difficulties, Pittsburgh 
is rapidly reaching the forefront as a municipality, 
and Mayor Babcock intends to do what he has set 
out to do and not leave what is expected of him to 
his successors. 

President Kennedy responded, saying that it was 
natural the association should meet in this city 
for three reasons—because the association came 
into being in this city; because a large pro- 
portion of the members live within a radius of one 
hundred miles of Pittsburgh, and because most of 
the members buy a great deal of their material 
thru Pittsburgh wholesalers. 

He then announced the death of Secretary Reb- 
beck, and said that those who knew Mr. Rebbeck 
appreciated him as an efficient secretary, as a man 
of good personality and a man they were always 
glad to see. The association will suffer seriously 
because of his death. The resolutions committee 
was instructed to prepare a suitable resolution. 


Should Retailers Offer Homes Complete 


The ‘‘Question Box’’ was then opened and a 
number of timely topics discussed. The first ques- 
tion asked was: ‘‘Should the retailer assume the 
responsibility for furnishing complete homes?’’ 
Walter Hatch, of Pittsburgh, said he had talked 
to a number of dealers in Pittsburgh and else- 
where on this subject and it seemed to be the opin- 
ion that it was not practicable for the lumber yards 
in Pittsburgh to take such contracts for complete 
homes, but in the smaller towns it may be. For 
one thing it creates antagonism among other con- 
tractors. The yards in the cities have enough to 
do to look after the lumber business without tak- 
ing contracts to build houses. 

A lot of people with one or two thousand dollars 
cash want to build a 4- or 5-room house to cost 
$6,000 to $10,000 but the banks will not lend them 
more than 50 percent; and Mr. Hatch thought there 
might be something for the Pittsburgh dealers to 
do in that regard. In some cities they have second 
mortgage companies to take care of these. Pitts- 
burgh lacks that, and the lumbermen might form 
a second mortgage company or a building com- 

any. 

. George E. Evans, of Fairchance, said that the 
trouble in many small towns was the lack of re- 
sponsible contractors, and the dealers had solved 
this by making themselves the link between the 
home owner and the contractor. In the smaller 
towns the man who wants to build a house often 
goes to the lumber yard first, and it is up to the 
lumber dealer to take some action. Whether the 
dealers take contracts seems to be a matter of local 
custom; if one dealer goes into the contracting 
business it forces the other dealer to go into it. 

‘«Which is the more economical—truck or wagon 
delivery?’’ was the next question asked. W. H. 
Reese, of Monessen, answered it succinctly by say- 
ing that trucks were best for long deliveries, but 
some conditions have to be overcome with teams. 
The best arrangement is a combination of truck 
and team. 


Favor Interchange of Credit Information 


**Ts a legal credit bureau feasible?’’ was asked. 
President Kennedy said that, as he saw the ques- 
tion it meant: ‘‘ Should local organizations exchange 
credit information among their members.’’ He be- 
lieved it an excellent idea. 

E. A. Diebold, of Pittsburgh, said he was afraid 
credits were a matter we had forgotten because 
money has been easy—we have given big credits 
and were paid. He believed, however, that we are 
coming to an era when things are going to be dif- 
ferent. He understood the Pittsburgh building sup- 
ply dealers were arranging to give a 5 percent dis- 
count for cash. If this is in the minds of other men 


it should be in the minds of lumber dealers. If 
we lose an account for a thousand feet of lumber 
we lose more than we did four or five years ago, 
and we should be more careful than we were then. 
Credits are going to be cut, both for the big man 








and the little; the banks are going to be more ecare- 
ful. He had always favored such a bureau, be- 
cause we are doing business with men who are not 
rated. A man is afraid to call up his competitor 
for such information for fear it will increase com- 
petition, yet the buyer may have already reached 
the limit of his credit with one yard and be pre- 
paring to switch. 

Mr. Reese said that the credit question is the 
biggest one we have to face. The Pittsburgh yards 
are up against it worse than the rural yards. The 
dealers in the country know 90 percent of their 
credits before they come to them; they ought to 
have a line on the other 10 percent. If this could 
be worked out thru the local organizations or the 
State association it would be a fine thing. The 
credits in the lumber business are the longest of 
any business the speaker knew of. He had known 
cases where people had wanted to buy $300 or $400 
worth of lumber and pay for it at $5 a month. 

Others discussed the question, and Franklin 
Dickey, of Pittsburgh, secretary of the Pittsburgh 
Lumbermen’s Club, told of the card index system 
service therein. 

‘*Have you had any compliments on it?’’ asked 
President Kennedy. 

‘*No,’’ said Dickey, ‘‘But as long as they don’t 
kick on it I know it must be all right.’’ 


Terms of Sales and Uniform Order Blank 

The question of uniform terms of sale was taken 
up and C. W. Iams, of Pittsburgh, spoke of a whole- 
salers’ conference he had attended at Columbus, 
Ohio, which urged them. ‘¢Uniform terms of 
sale are very desirable,’’ he said, ‘‘but if the 
dealers all would discount their bills when the car 
was unloaded or send trade acceptances there would 
be no such need.’’ 

President Kennedy then read the uniform order 
blank proposed by the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, which he understood the New York, 
Michigan and Indiana associations had approved. 
There had been some criticism of it by manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and dealers. He read the Ohio 
terms, as follows: 

Specify definitely number of feet or number of pieces. 
Unless otherwise specified a carload of lumber prod- 
ucts shall consist of not less than 50,000 pounds. All 





JOHN D. P. KENNEDY, PITTSBURGH, PA.; 
Presiding Officer 


material not up to grades and specifications, whether 
in part or whole carloads, will be unloaded and held 
at shipper’s expense and disposition. 

TerMs: Freight net cash, settlement for balance in 
ten days from delivery. Two percent discount for cash 
or 90-day note from date of invoice. Government tax 
and any advance in present rates to be paid by pur- 
chaser. Any reduction in present freight rate to be 
credited to purchaser. 

The matter was then deferred for later action 
by the convention to approve or disapprove. 


Effects of Profits Tax on Production 


The effect of current taxation on production was 
discussed by C. V. McCreight, of Pittsburgh, and 
others. Mr. McCreight said it was hard for the 
millman to see why he should produce to capacity 
and give the larger part of the proceeds to the 
Government. The excess profits tax should be done 
away with, but the speaker did not think we should 
do away with the corporation and income taxes. 
But there are millions of men in the country who do 
not pay anything. He met a man recently who 


had lived in the country forty years and had never 
voted or paid a dollar in taxes. There ought to 
be some kind of a tax that would get every man. 

Mr. McCreight said he had believed that there 
was a curtailment of output due to the excess 
profits tax but, as far as the lumber business is 
concerned, this does not seem to be borne out by 
the figures. 

Mr. Evans made an unusually well informed 
talk on taxation. He said that no doubt the war 
has to be paid for, and there is no doubt that the 
cost is being taken from business, and there is no 
doubt that the taxes laid on business are added to 
the cost of the materials and passed on to the con- 
sumer—so every man pays part of the taxes any- 
way. The business man has merely been made the 
tax collector, and he adds the tax, collects it and 
passes it on to the Government—charging a profit 
on the tax as well as on the goods to make sure 
he doesn’t pay the Government more than he takes 
in. ‘‘If you want to kill the production of any- 
thing,’’ said Mr. Evans, ‘‘tax it. Just to the 
extent that a tax is laid on a business to that ex- 
tend it is destroyed.’’ The speaker predicted the 
end of the excess profits tax before the end of 
the present Congress. 

“‘TIs the trade acceptance an advantage to the 
retailer?’’ was asked, and P. Textor, of 
Wilkinsburg, replied that it was, for it was money 
in circulation. 


Deny Charge of Profiteering 
Mr. Diebold called attention to the following 
item in last Sunday’s Pittsburgh Dispatch and 
asked if it should be allowed to go unchallenged: 


The January report of the city building inspector 
reflected two conditions more or less peculiar to the 
present times. One was that buildings now being per- 
mitted are of better average grade than those of a year 
ago, and also that building costs are fully double those 
that prevailed in January, 1919. To illustrate—last 
month 71 new buildings were authorized, to cost $637, 
q790, compared with 65 in January, 1919, to cost $120,- 


Regardless of the unprecedented need of more dwell- 
ings, local speculative builders quite generally express 
the opinion that few houses will be built to sell, so 
long as building costs remain so high. In that con 
nection some speculative builders claim lumber dealers 
hereabout have the lumber market under control, ani 
that when builders try to buy direct from lumber camps 
builders are usually informed that they will have to 
deal with the jobbers on their own territory. It is 
claimed that in the circumstances the retailers can 
charge whatever prices they think builders can pay. 
If that is true, it is not hard to understand where 
profiteering on lumber comes in, but it is hard to 
understand why the Government does not put a stop 
to such a practice, especially when the house building 
industry needs to be protected and encouraged in 
every way, and more especially as the Government is 
the foremost advocate of the nation-wide slogan- 
“Build Now.” 


Mr. Diebold said that with boards selling at a 
profit of 30 percent and expenses 25 percent he 
did not think this was profiteering, especially after 
paying an excess profits tax. C. P. Mayer, of 
Bridgeville, thought it would not pay to take it 
up with the newspaper, as a newspaper always has 
the last word, but Mr. Diebold suggested the ap- 
pointment of a committee to take it up with the 
editor in question and the convention so voted. Mr. 
Diebold, H. E. McBride, E. Bruce Hill and C. V. 
McCreight, all of Pittsburgh, were appointed as 
such committee. 

Scores Industrial Conference’s Plan 

The next speaker was William Frew Long, presi 
dent of the Employers’ Association of Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Long analyzed the plan outlined by the second 
national industrial conference, now sitting at 
Washington, intended to provide for the settlement 
of labor disputes and to stabilize industrial rela- 
tions generally, saying that he considered the 
scheme ‘‘wholly inadequate and fundamentally 
wrong.’’ He proceeded to elucidate, quoting from 
a letter which his association had sent to the con- 
ference on Feb. 4. This communication emphasized 
the right of every man to dispose of his own labor 
as he sees fit, and said: 

Protect the independent worker and his family from 
being accosted on the streets, annoyed, ridiculed, in- 
sulted, intimidated and assaulted by the men who have 
chosen to surrender their independence in the matter 
of when, for whom and for what wage they will work 
and you will have solved nine out of every ten indus- 
trial disturbances. Unfortunately, as a rule the law 
does not step in until after property has been damaged 
and bloodshed. Let the man who wishes to strike know 
that those of his fellows who wish to work will be 
allowed to do so unmolested from the very beginning 
of the walkout and you will have stopped the disturb- 
ance before it starts. 

Mr. Long, still quoting from the communication 
referred to, then proceeded to express the views 
of his association as embodied therein with regard 
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to constructive measures needed. ‘‘ First and fore- 
most,’? said he, ‘‘a method must be found whereby 
poth employers and employees can be compelled to 
abide by the decisions of the various boards set up 
in the plan; otherwise, it will be a failure even be- 
fore it is put into operation. Experience has 
abundantly proved that public opinion alone will 
not force labor to respect its pledged word.’’ 

The proposed plan was further shown to be 
faulty in that it makes no provision for the repre- 
sentation of non-union labor. Opposition was 
voiced to the appointment by the President of the 
United States and the secretary of commerce of 
the representatives of the employers. ‘‘ What as- 
surance,’’? asked Mr. Long, ‘‘have the employers 
that the President and the secretary of commerce 
would appoint men who are truly representative of 
them? Employers are fully capable of appointing 
their own spokesmen, and should be given that 
privilege.’’ 

Mr. Long said that whatever plan is adopted 
should specifically provide that nothing in the acts 
or decisions of the board or boards set up thereby, 
should be such as to affect adversely the open shop 
or the non-union shop principles, or impose col- 
lective bargaining with the labor unions against the 
will of the employers. ‘‘Further,’’ he said, ‘‘we 
adhere to the principle that the representative of 
‘labor’ shall be an employee of the concern, and 
that the representative of ‘‘capital’’ shall be a 
person actively engaged in the management of the 
same concern.’’ 

In elosing, Mr. Long said: ‘‘We must cease 
making labor the subject of class legislation. The 
exemption of labor in the Sherman antitrust law 
and similar measures should be repealed. And if 
that affects the American Federation of Labor, 
well and good. No combination of capital in the 
history of the country was ever such a menace to 
our peace and prosperity as that organization. If 
it is wrong for corporations and individuals to 
combine for the control of trade and industry it is 
just as wrong for unions to combine for the control 
of labor, which, carried to its logieal conclusion, 
means the control of everything and the usurpation 
of the functions and power of government itself. 
The present situation, with regulated capital and 
unregulated labor, is a contradiction of policy that 
is at the bottom of much of the industrial trouble 
of today, and until that most unfair condition is 
remedied we never shall have industrial peace.’’ 

A telegram of regret from Vice President D. 8. 
Milloy, of Erie, was read, and also telegrams of 
greeting from Charles A. Bowen, of Detroit, Mich., 
secretary of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, and from the shingle branch of the 
— Coast Lumbermen’s Association, of Seattle, 
Wash. 

As the convention adjourned for the day Presi- 
dent Kennedy appointed the following committees: 

Audit—Mark Anderson, Beaver; G. C. Milloy, Erie. 


Resolutions—Carl van der Voort and Walter Hatch, 
Pittsburgh; A. J. Weber, Cumberland (Md.). 


Report of the Secretary 
(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 12.—At the opening of 
the Thursday morning session, Assistant Secretary 
William B, Stayer presented the report of the sec- 
retary covering the association’s activities for the 
year. He pointed out that the death of Secretary 
Rebbeck Feb. 7 had made it necessary for him to 


compile from the records the report which follows 
in part: 


The plan of having the local associations elect their 
directors was tried thoroly and found to be even a 
greater success than was anticipated for it. During 
1919 the lumber dealer was confronted with labor 
troubles, as were all business men. These problems 
were better solved by ascertaining the best ways and 
means of playing fair with labor and yet fair with our 
interests by discussion at our monthly directors’ meet- 
ings. President Kennedy, our late Secretary Rebbeck 
and the speaker paid a visit to practically every local 
district in western Pennsylvania and addressed meet- 
ings of dealers. 


Issue Plan Book; Raise Dues 


During the year our directors decided that the best 
way to combat the inroads made on American capital 
by the automobile industry was to get out a plan book 
of houses suitable for our territory. The plan book 
is a new venture and contains a selling argument 
to help the dealer and all interests connected with 
building. It was found necessary during the year to 
raise the dues to our members from $10 to $15, as 
provided by authority granted by our last convention. 


Getting Orders Shipped; Using Uniform Blank 


During the year our association has taken up the 
question of failure to make shipment on rising markets 
and in a great majority of cases, by concerted action, 
we have pointed out to the shippers their obligations 
of honor in such a way that shipments have been 
made. This is indeed an argument that can not be 
confuted, in favor of a strong, healthy association. A 
uniform order blank, which is a binding agreement be- 
tween the buyer and the wholesaler, has been taken 
up for adoption; thus reducing to writing commercial 
transactions, so that they can not be denied as moral 
obligations and certainly can not in the eyes of the law. 
During the year our association has codperated with 
all branches of the lumber industry and there has been 
a closer affiliation between the different fields of en- 
deavor, looking to the common good of all. The action 
of amalgamation of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
Association, which is the association of the eastern 


part of Pennsylvania, and this organization was gone 
into and a committee from the eastern association and 
one from this organization was formed to meet in 
Harrisburg, Pa., every three months to go over the 
interests that are entwined into our organizations so 
as to make our activities and program of conduct more 
effective and more codperative. This committee met 
the committee from the eastern association, and later 
your president, secretary and assistant secretary at- 
tended the convention of the Pennsylvania Lumber- 
men’s Association. 

Mr. Stayer then spoke of the untiring energy 
with which President Kennedy had worked to 
further the interests of the association. The or- 
ganization owed much to the work of the late Sec- 
retary Rebbeck. Before he passed away Feb. 7 
he pointed with pride to the fact that when he 
became secretary, four years ago, the association 
had only fifty members but now had a membership 
of 219, and in his last illness showed that his one 
desire was the suecess of the convention. Mr. 
Stayer closed his address with an appeal to 
lumbermen to take greater interest in political 
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movements and to do their part in maintaining 
the American institutions fundamental to the 
pragress of the country. 

Following the secretary’s report there were 
words of greeting from the Pennsylvania Lumber- 
men’s Association, sent thru its three representa- 
tives, Vice President F. H. Ludwig, of Reading, 
and Secretary J. F. Martin and George Busby, both 
of Philadelphia. The report of Treasurer G. P. 
Textor, Wilkinsburg, showed a balance Jan. 1 of 
$1,258.42. Douglas Malloch then spoke, followed 
by G. E. Evansfi of Fairchance, who explained and 
exhibited the association’s plan book, several 
thousand copies of which were sold to the mem- 
bers present. 

At noon the visitors were guests of the Pitts- 
burgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association at 
an elaborate luncheon, with a vaudeville bill, at 
the William Penn Hotel. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The Thursday afternoon session was opened by 
President Kennedy, who read a thoughtful ad- 
dress on the place of the retailer in the lumber in- 
dustry. [The address of President Kennedy will 
be printed in full in an early issue of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. ] 

Following President Kennedy’s address C. V. 
McCreight, Pittsburgh, former president of the 
Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, discussed market conditions, saying that there 
is an accumulated unsatisfied demand for lumber 
twice as great as the normal annual production in 
the United States. Whether production can be in- 
creased depends partly on the attitude of labor 
and partly on car supply. He declared we are now 
in the second year of a long cycle of record break- 
ing business. 

R. S. Hinman, Chicago, retail service representa- 
tive of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, described clearly and comprehensively the 
trade helps offered to the retailers by the asso- 
ciation and expressed the desire of the National 
for the codperation of the retailers. 

I. E. Holsinger, field executive of the Boy 
Scouts of America, gave a splendid talk on ‘*The 
Boy of Today, the Man of Tomorrovw.’’ 

The benefits of local organizations were then dis- 
cussed with reports presented for the following: 

Fayette County Lumber Dealers’ Association, Alson 
Eggers, Uniontown; Johnstown Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Albert Walters, Johnstown; Monongahela 
Valley Lumber Dealers’ Association, W. H. ese, 
Monessen, Pa.; Cumberland Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Arthur Webber; Westmoreland County Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, H. H. Millen, Greensburg; Erie 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Lyman Foldheim; 
Sharon Lumber Dealers’ Association, J. R. Wishart; 
Beaver County Lumbermen’s Club, O. P. McDanel, 


New Brighton; Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club, BD. 
Bruce Hill, Pittsburgh. . 


Tonight a big banquet, which was most thoroly 
enjoyed, was given. 


ANNOUNCES MAIL COURSE IN KILN DRYING 


MapIson, Wis., Feb. 10.—As a result of a long 
and painstaking study by the United States Forest 
Products Laboratory of the principles underlying 
the successful kiln drying of air-dry and green 
lumber, the extension division of the University of 
Wisconsin has announced its plan to disseminate 
the valuable information gathered thru a practical 
correspondence-study course of ten lessons which, 
certain as it is to advance the science of kiln dry- 
ing, should be of particular interest to the lumber 
and allied industries. 

Kiln drying is a science which is growing more 
and more important in the industrial world. The 
cost of lumber and the demands of a public more 
exacting in their requirements now than ever before 
makes it imperative that the kiln operator, whether 
manufacturer of lumber of large-scale consumer 
thereof, give more attention to kiln drying than 
hitherto and improve his methods, in order to 
avoid excessive waste and a dissatisfied trade. It 
is a well known fact that improper kiln drying 
often, and especially in stock which is not thoroly 
air-dried, causes losses which run as high as 30 to 
50 percent and occasionally even 100 percent of 
the value of the lumber; also that it means not only 
a loss of time and lumber, but also poorer grades 
and hence fewer orders and less profits. The fol- 
lowing is a synopsis of the course: 


Purpose and Difficulties in Kiln Drying: Principles 
involved in successful kiln operations ; lack of technica) 
knowledge in ordinary practice; why lumber needs to 
be kiln dried; troubles encountered ; conditions which 
must be regulated in dry lumber; kiln drying versus 
air dying. Questions, 

Structure of Wood in Relation to Drying: Cellular 
structure of woods; fibers and pores; medullary rays; 
difference between conifers and hardwoods; quarter 
sawed verus plain sawed lumber; heartwood versus 
sapwood; how the cells hold and give off moisture. 
Questions. 

The “Sap” or Moisture Content of Wood: Meaning 

of “sap”; how the moisture content of wood may be 
accurately determined ; variations in moisture content 
in green wood, with the season, in air-dry goods, in 
kiln-dry wood; the fiber-saturation point; effect of 
moisture and drying on the physical properties of 
wood; effect of season at which lumber is cut; ab 
sorption of moisture by wood. Questions. 
_ Shrinking, Swelling, Casehardening and Honeycomb- 
ing: How loss in moisture affects shrinkage; extent 
of shrinkage in different directions and for different 
species, with tables; how to reduce shrinking and 
swelling of wood when in use; collapse or ‘“crimps” ; 
cupping and warping: how reduced; casehardening: 
cause, tests, how avoided or relieved ; cause of honey- 
combing. Questions, 

Types of Dry Kilne: How types differ in construc 
tion and principles of operation ; progressive and com 
partment kilns compared; ventilating and recirculat- 
ing kilns compared; kinds of ventilating kilns; kinds 
of recirculating kilns; brief description of principal 
commercial dry kilns. Questions. 


The Heat in the Dry Kiln: Bight reasons for having 
heat in a dry kiln; how heat is a! heating ap- 
paratus: instructions as to installation and care; 
amount of heat and heating pipe required; tempera- 
tures recommended; how and where to measure tem- 
—, discussion of recording thermometers. Ques- 

ons. 

Humidity and Evaporation: Why humidity is neces- 
sary in a dry kiln; methods of supplying humidity ; 
what is meant by humidity; how a slight change in 
temperature may greatly change the relative humidity ; 
how humidity affects evaporation; how and where to 
determine the humidity in a dry kiln; table for use 
with wet-and-dry bulb thermometer ; how long to steam 
— at beginning, during, and at end of run. Ques- 
tions. 

Circulation and — of Lumber in a Kiln: Neces- 
sity of circulation usually underestimated ; methods of 
producing circulation; circulation in various types of 
kilns ; simple means of determining direction and rate 
of circulation; proper piling of lumber in different 
types of kilns; end piling and cross piling compared ; 
vertical piling and inclined piling; piling of stock of 
unusual shapes and sizes. Questions. 

Question of a Dry Kiln from Start to Finish: In 
struments essential to proper operation of kiln; pre- 
cautions as to leo of lumber and location of instru 
ments; selection and placing of test pieces ; calibration 
of instruments in working position; tests for dryness, 
moisture distribution, casehardening etc. ; sample forms 
for keeping records; schedules of safe temperatures 
and humidities for drying over thirty common kinds of 
lumber. Questions. 

Miscellaneous Considerations: Twelve factors which 
affect the rate at which lumber dries; effect of kiln 
drying on the strength of wood: results of 100,000 
carefully made tests show that kiln drying, if properly 
done, produces just as good results as the best of air 
drying; care of lumber before kiln drying; care 
lumber after kiln drying; atmospheric conditions de- 
sirable in storage shed, wood shop, finishing reom ané 
warehouse. Questions. 


This comvrehensive course, which is bulletined 
as Course 242A, is open to all interested. It 1s con- 
ducted by Arthur Koehler, of the Forest Products 
Laboratory, who on account of his connection with 
that institution is in close touch with the latest de- 
velopments in kiln drying practice. A nominal fee 
is charged to cover a small percent of the ex- 
pense involved in rendering this service. Those in- 
terested should address the Extension Division, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., for fur- 
ther information. 
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SALESMEN HEAR TRAFFIC TALK 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb, 9—Last Friday night 
the monthly meeting date of the Eastern Lumber 
Salesmen’s Association fell at a time when a real 
blinened Was raging, and the attendance was small, 
but those who did get there heard an excellent trea- 
tise on traffic from the railroad’s side. President 
H. C. Magruder was on hand to open the meeting, 
but as it was the thirtieth anniversary of his wed- 


ding, and the second of that of his daughter, Mrs. 
Sydney A. Skinner, who, with her husband, had 


come from Washington to celebrate, he left shortly. 
Vice President George M. Hoban and secretary E. 


C. Strong took charge, and the main event was a 
talk on traffic by G. D. Ogden, freight traffic mana- 


ger, Pennsylvania Railroad, eastern lines. 
T. Noel Butler, traffie manager for Wistar, Un- 


derhill & Nixon, who is one of the best in the lum- 
her game, asked some leading questions and there 
was a profitable discussion of the subject. 

CARRYING CHARGES AND DEPLETION 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 7—Chester D. Moore, of 
the cost accounting department of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, has issued a bulletin on 
taxation, in which he says there seems to be a gen- 
eral opinion in the bureau of internal revenue that 
timber carrying charges should be treated some- 
what as follows: 

In the case of a 
pense, administrative, 
est shall be 





non-operating company, fire ex- 
cruising, taxes and actual inter- 
capitalized. 

In the case of an operating company 
income, carrying charges on timber 
called operating block shall be carried 
not capitalized, 

In the case of a 


that has an 
within the so 
as expenses and 


concern with some timber under 
head of operating, and other timber classed as non- 
operating, the handling of carrying charges on non 
operating may be to some extent optional. 


Depletion, it is pointed out, will probably be 
treated in the following manner: 
For depletion purposes the fair market value at a 


specified date 
of the land. 
In exceptional 


shall not include any part of the value 


cases, provided there 
substantial reasons, to be approved by the commis- 
sioner, the tax payer will be permitted to divide the 
timber in a given block into two or more accounts, thus 
separating timber owned Feb, 28, 1913, from that pur 
chased subsequently ; or the timber owned Feb. 28, 1913, 
and the timber purchased since that date in several dis- 
trict transactions may be kept in several district ac 
counts, or individual tree species or groups of tree 
species may be carried in district accounts, or blocks 
may be divided into two or more accounts based on the 
character of timber or its accessibility, or scattered 
tracts may be included in separate accounts. 

Rach of the several land and timber accounts car- 
ried on the books of the tax payer will be definitely 
deseribed as to location on the ground, either by 
maps or by legal description. 


are good and 





CLEVELANDERS RE-ELECT OFFICERS 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
of directors of the 
Dealers, the 


Feb. 9.—Following a meeting 
Cleveland Board of Lumber 


following officers were reélected: 
President, George S. Gynn, Wilson Avenue Lum- 


ber Co.; vice president, George T. Barner, Barner- 
Meade Lumber Co.;  secretary-treasurer, J. V. 


O’Brien, 
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ISSUES MANUAL ON ‘‘SQUARE’’ PACK 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 7.—A ‘‘Manual of In- 
formation on the Square Unit of Packing Shin- 
gles’? is being issued by the shingle branch of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’‘s Association, preparatory 


to the radical change in packing which will go into 
effeet April 1. Primarily the manual is intended 
for the retail trade, altho the information interests 


the entire industry. The object is to supply the 
dealer with complete information on just how the 
unit is accomplished, so that he can 
capitalize on the change and have no misunder- 
standing regarding it. There are chapters on the 
manner of packing, specified thickness, estimated 
shipping weights, comparison of ‘‘square’’ and 
‘*thousand’’ prices, equivalent piece rates, method 
of figuring covering capacity, and so on. Mills are 
privileged to change to the ‘‘square’’ basis at any 
time, but it is desirable that all shingles coming 
thru the kiln on April 1 and after be of the 
‘*square’’ unit. All shingles bearing the Rite- 
Grade inspection mark, manufactured after April 
1, must be packed by the ‘‘square.’’ 
How Weights Will Be Estimated 

Estimated shipping weights are set out as fol- 

lows: 


** square?’ 


All 16”—-6/2 shingles........ 140 pounds plus 8 
All 16”—5/2 shingles......... 160 pounds minus 1.6 
All 18”—5/2 shingles......... 150 pounds minus 6.0 
All 18”—5/21-4 shingles....... 160 pounds minus 1.6 


The association is taking the necessary steps to 
have ‘‘square’’ shipping weights specified in tar- 
iffs; but until such time as they actually appear 
the trade will use transforming factors for shin- 
gles packed by the ‘‘square’’ in mixed shipment 
with lumber in arriving at billing weights. The 
transforming factors are: On 16-inch shingles, 1 
square equals .88 of a thousand; on 18-inch shin- 
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gles, 1 


thousand. On 
straight cars the estimated ‘‘square’’ weights can 
be used. 

Compares ‘‘Square’’ and Thousand Prices 


square equals .72 of a 


In the comparison of ‘‘square’’ and ‘‘thou- 
sand’’ prices the following examples have been 
worked out per ‘‘thousand’’ and mill base prices 
per ‘‘square’’ equivalent: 

Per “square” 
equivalent 

Grade Pere te 
Extra stars 8 
Extra clears 
Eurekas 
Perfecti 


Per M 
$5.4 








DD POV CROUS 6 6osccs eas wats 

ca. on the foregoing prices, 
figures show the comparison 
cent rate: 


the following 
delivered on a 70- 
Per “square” 
on 





Grade Per M Percet 
ee ee 6.52 88 = $5.74 
I UN oi es, dic yrecataeteral 7.76 SS > §.83 
DL ob Ss. a-6 ou ccee ns ewe wes 9.40 72 : = 6.77 
PN. sc sok we ba es 10.77 72 = (7.5 
RM oie ey Pe ans Ay Spe ce AON 7.52 88 = 6.62 
DREN ba g.ces is! sh st open n, 0 Veciess acinar 8.46 8S = 7.44 

The manual also carries a detailed statement 


of the readjustment of the wage scale, with equiv- 
alent piece rates in sawing and packing, due to 
the new method. 


ROSIN PRODUCERS HOLD ANNUAL 

NEW ORLEANS, La., Feb. 9.—At the annual 
meeting of the Turpentine & Rosin Producers’ 
Association, held in New Orleans Jan. 28 last, 
President J. B. Newton, of Poplarville, Miss.; 
Vice President F. L. Pantall, of Hammond, La., 
and Secretary-treasurer Carl F. Speh, of New 
Orleans, were all reélected and the following 
directors were named: <A. H. Bullard, Florida; 
H. D. Corbett and J. T. Taylor, Louisiana; C. E, 
Klumb and D. J. Gay, Mississippi; J. H. Eddy 
and R. R. Long, Alabama. Secretary Speh’s re- 
view of the association activities for the year, and 





addresses by President Newton, J. H. Kaul and 
C. EK. Klumb, were interesting features of the 


meeting. 


SAWMILL MACHINERY MEN MEET 
The first annual meeting of the recently organ 
ized sawmill machinery manufacturers’ associa- 
tion was held at the Auditorium Hotel, in Chicago, 
on Wednesday, Feb. 11, the chief features of the 





session being the change of the name of the or 
ganization from that chosen in November, the 


Sawmill & Woodworking Machinery Manufactur- 
Association, to ‘Sawmill Machinery Manutac 
turers’ Association,’’ as being more in aecordance 
with the idea of a strictly sawmill machinery men’s 
organization, and a revision in the by-laws neces 
sitated by the change. The meeting also modified 
the constitution and by-laws to provide for the 
subdivision of the membership into three groups 
instead of four, as formerly, These groups are as 
follows: 

A—Heavy sawmill 

3—Light sawmill 

C—Filing 


; 
ers 


machinery group. 
machinery group. 
room machinery group. 

President A. W. Filstrup, of Benton 
Mich., was in the chair. The attendance 
only a comparatively small number of the 
tion membership, but messages from many of the 
absent members and from some prospective mem 
bers indicated that interest in its affairs had not 
dwindled. A later meeting is planned at which 
it is expected that a large proportion of the sawmill 
machinery manufacturing industry will be rep 
resented. 

The plan for operation was carefully gone over, 
and that adopted provides for regular meetings o1 
the association and for the collection of valuable 
statistical information regarding the industry for 
distribution to the members at regular intervals. 
The plan met with the hearty approval of all those 
present, 

The old officers were continued in office until the 
next meeting. These are as follows: 

President—A. W. Filstrup, 
Benton Harbor, Mich, 

Vice president—k. W. 
Co., Owosso, Mich. 

Acting treasurer—Hill Shepardson, 
ufacturing Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 

Secretary— H. A. Long, 105 Monroe 


PUTS 60,000 FEET OF SHIPLAP IN CAR 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Feb. 10.—The Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. mill at Bonami, La., recently made 4 
record for car loading in a shipment of southern 
pine to the Grace Harbor Lumber Co., of Detroit. 
Mich. The shipment, loaded on a 46-foot steel car, 
consisted of 60,000 feet of 1x12 shiplap, really a 
2-car quantity. It was one of the biggest loads, 


Harbor, 
included 
associa 


Covel Manufacturing Co.. 


Brown, Standard Machinery 


McDonough Man- 


Street, Chicago. 





considering the type of car, ever sent out from 
a Long- Bell mill. 
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HOO-HOO ACTIVITIES AND PLANS 


WANT 1921 CONCATENATION 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Feb. 10.—Fresno, Calif., is al- 
ready actively campaigning for the 1921 Hoo-Hoo 
concatenation, according to word received here 
today from C. D, LeMaster, Vicegerent Snark for 
the San Joaquin Valley district, by H. R. Isher- 
wood, secretary-treasurer of the order. Mr. Le- 
Master, who is secretary of the San Joaquin 
Valley Mill Owners’ Association, writes that they 
already have the support of R. A. Hiscox, also a 
Californian, Snark of the Universe, and hundreds 
if others. A petition which bears the signature of 
hundreds of members of the order has been received 


here. 





ST. LOUIS HOO-HOO ACTIVE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 10.—Hoo-Hoo of St. Louis 
vot together today for the first time in months. 
More than fifty members of the order met at a 
luncheon at the American Annex Hotel, and these 
things were accomplished: 


W. G. Funck, of the F. J. Shields & Co. was 


elected Vicegerent Snark for the eastern district 
of Missouri. 
St. Louis Hoo-Hoo was made alive to the 


responsibilities of caring for the next annual meet- 
ing in September. 

Secretary-treasurer H. R. Isherwood was form- 
ally introduced to the members of the order here 
and was brought closer to them. 

Regular weekly luncheon meetings inaugurated 
last year under the direction of T. C. Whitmarsh, 
veneral manager of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber 
(o., acting as president of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change, will be resumed. 

The meeting was called to order by Laurent M. 
Tully, formerly Serivenoter of the Supreme Nine, 
- und he introduced Mr. Isherwood. He said that 
hecause of the latter’s connection with the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in the 
past he had a chance to study Hoo-Hoo from prob- 
ably more angles than a great many other men, 
and learned how useful it might be made in the 
ipbuilding of the lumber industry. He _ praised 


the work that had been done for the order by 
Julius Seidel, W. A. Priddie and E. D. Tennant. 

Mr. Funck was placed in nomination by G. R. 
Gloor, of the Gloor-Ortman Lumber Co., and the 
nomination was seconded by Charles E. Price, a 
former Vicegerent Snark. The election of Mr. 
Funck was unanimous. The new Vicegerent has 
long lived in St. Louis. He has been a Hoo-Hoo 
for about ten years, and is an enthusiastic mem- 
ber. Mr. Funek will at once set about preparing 
plans for the forthcoming annual. 

Mr. Tully, in introducing Mr. Seidel, told of the 
great work he always had done for the order. Mr. 
Seidel reviewed some of the troubles that he had 
experienced in putting the order on its feet. He 
said that St. Louis appreciated the honor of hav- 
ing the annual here, and that it would be alive to 
the responsibilities of caring for such a meeting. 

The question of having the meeting regularly 
every Tuesday was unanimously decided upon. 
The arrangements will be in the hands of a com- 
mittee to be selected by Mr. Funck. 





CONCATENATE AT WISCONSIN MEET 

MILWAUKEE, WiIs., Feb. 11—Hoo-Hoo is com- 
ing back into its own in Wisconsin after a lapse 
ot about four or five years during which time no 
coneatenations have been held in this State. The 
thirtieth annual convention of the Wisconsin Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, to be held in Mil- 
waukee next week, Feb. 17, 18 and 19, will furnish 


the occasion for a big revival of interest in the 
order. e 
Don 8. Montgomery, of Milwaukee, secretary of 


the retailers’ association, who was appointed Vice- 
gerent Snark for the Wisconsin district of Hoo-Hoo 
for 1920, is behind the movement. A big time has 
been arranged for Tuesday evening, Feb. 19. There 
will be a dinner at the Milwaukee Athletic Club at 
6:30 p. m., with the ceremonial following. ‘‘Tom’’ 
Moore, Supreme Senior Hoo-Hoo, has accepted an 
invitation to be present. Snark Montgomery has 
solicited every member and former member of the 
order in Wisconsin, and all members of the retail 
association also have been invited to attend. 





LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS DISCUSS TRADE TOPICS 


EVANSVILLE CLUB MONTHLY 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 10—At the regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s 
(lub held at the New Vendome Hotel last night a 
communication was read from the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association by Secretary-treasurer 
William S. Partington, of the club, stating that 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad had proposed 
to cancel its milling-in-transit rate and to substi- 
tute a flat rate in the place of it. Upon motion of 
George O. Worland, of the Evansville Veneer Co., 
the club went on reeord against this proposed 
change in rates. 

John C. Keller, traffic commissioner for the 
Evansville Furniture Manufacturers’ Association, 
explained the new order ot Director General Hines, 
of the United States Railroad Administration, to 
the effect that all available cars are to be sent 
into the grain territory for the handling of grain 
for ten days, beginning Feb. 8. Railroads entering 
Evansville will comply with this order, it is under- 
stood, and lumber manufacturers are expected to 
teel the car shortage more than ever during the 
ext few days. Members in this connection dis- 

issed the railroad situation in general and were 
agreed that with the passing of the roads back 
ato the hands of the private owners many more 
‘omplex problems might be looked for by the man- 

facturers and shippers in general. 

The membership committee recommended that 
the new boy that arrived recently at the home of 
Secretary Partington be admitted to full member- 
ship in the club. This was carried. J. C. Greer, 
of the J. C. Greer Lumber Co., chairman of the 
ntertainment committee, reported that steps 
vould soon be taken to arrange for the annual 
uting of the club, which will be held on the Ohio 
River some time next June. 

Maurice Welsh, of the Welsh Lumber Co., of 
Memphis, reported a great many cases of influ- 
cnza in Memphis, but said that the disease this 
year is not as serious as last year. He said the 
epidemic is having a depressing effect on business. 
Wendell M. Weston, of the W. M. Weston Co., 
lumber dealer at Boston, who was another guest of 
he club, reported that most of the lumber stocks 
n the East are in the hands of the consumers. 
He said that in his opinion lumber prices are a 
ittle cheaper in the East than in the West at this 
ime. Mr. Weston said that a great deal of the 
lumber now held by the consumers was bought at 
‘heaper prices than those that now prevail. 

Club members discussed the thru sleeper re- 
cently installed on the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad, and all agreed that they must help to 


make the proposition go if the railroad company 
is to be induced to continue the service after a 
trial of three months. It was largely thru the 
agitation of the club that this service was in- 
stalled. It was reported that some nights the 
sleeper carried as high as five passengers. 

The next meeting of the club will be held at the 
New Vendome on Tuesday night, March 9. 





a 


PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE MEETS 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Feb. 9.—Altho a bad night, 
and the inauguration of a new idea, the meeting 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange in Griffith Hall, 
Feb. 5th, was well attended, there being forty- 
seven present. The new idea was a subscription, 
instead of a tree, dinner, and President Robert L. 
Hilles considered the experiment a success. He said 
he wanted to see the exchange a real place for the 
exchange of thought between the different branches 
of the trade. He favored the big family dinner 
idea, and believed it could be made so that mem- 
bers would be glad to come without entertainers. 

He spoke of communications he had_ received 
relative to what the consumers eall the excessive 
price of lumber, and then called on the presidents 
ot the different chapters to speak out for the bene- 
fit of the rest. John I. Coulbourn, for the whole- 
salers, spoke of the increasing cost at mills, where 
the men were less effi¢ient at higher wages, and 
said the South was wild with prosperity, and lum- 
ber could be sold at the mills for local consump- 
tion at better prices sometimes than in the North. 

Joseph P. Comegys gave as some of the reasons 
why Philadelphia retailers should buy of Philadel- 
phia wholesalers, that the latter did a lot of finane- 
ing, paying as much as 98 percent sometimes, and 
waiting for a long time for the retailer to pay. He 
is also near at hand, and the retailer can always get 
a better adjustment of claims. 

E. D. Wood, for the manufacturers, said that 
he thought the time was now ripe for the formation 
of a chapter, and gave interesting comparisons of 
present and prewar costs. 

Thomas B. Hammer reported as delegate to the 
Atlantic Deeper Waterways Convention, and said 
that while there he took a trip on a destroyer, and 
felt sure such boats had a lot to do with winning 
the war. 

Craig Huff showed that lumber had not advanced 
yet in proportion to other merchandise, and a gen- 
eral discussion ensued, among those taking part 
being Robert B. Rayner, Herbert P. Robinson, 
Edwin D. Glauser, Frederick W. Rockwell, George 
Kyle and others. 








TIMBER SALE 
ONTONAGON INDIAN 
RESERVATION 


Sealed proposals, in duplicate, each en- 
velope marked “Proposal for timber, On- 
tonagon Indian Reservation,” will be re- 
ceived at the office of the Special Agent 
in Charge of the Mackinac Agency, 
Baraga, Michigan, until twelve o’clock 
noon, central time, Wednesday, February 
25, 1920, for the purchase of approxi- 
mately 2,405,000 feet of hemlock, maple, 
birch, ash, white pine, spruce and cedar 
on the NW/4 NE/4 and SW/4 NE/4 of 
Sections 22 and 26 and the NE/4 SE/4 
and SE/4 SE/4 of Section 23, all in 
Township 53 North, Range 38 West. 
Contracts for the purchase of this timber 
must be made by the successful bidder, 
or bidders with the individual allottees or 
their heirs. The minimum prices per 
thousand feet board measure, which will 
be accepted are as _ follows:—maple, 
$4.00; ash, $5.00; spruce, $6.00; hemlock, 
$4.50; birch, $4.25; white pine, $12.00; and 
all other species $3.50. For cedar posts, 
each, tops 7 in. and less, length 7 and 8 ft., 
1c; tops 8 in. and less, length 8 ft., 7c; 
tops 8 in. and less, length 10 ft., 8c; tops 
6 in. and less, length 12 ft., to 16 ft., Se; 
tops 6 in. and less, length 18 ft., to 20 ft., 
9c. For cedar poles, each, tops 8 in. and 
less length 25 ft., 15c; tops 8 in. and less, 
length 30 ft., 30c; tops 8 in. and less, 
length 35 ft., 60c; tops 8 in. and less, 
length 40 ft., $1.00; tops 8 in. and less, 
length 45 ft., $1.50; tops 8 in. and less, 
length 50 ft., $2.00; tops 9 in. and less, 
length 55 ft., $3.25; tops 9 in. and less, 
length 60 ft., $5.00. For hemlock ties, 
each, 9c; cedar ties, 12c. For cedar piling 
per linear foot, 16 to 18 ft., 4c; 20 to 30 
ft., 7c; 30 ft. and over 9c. All timber 
must be cut and removed before June 1, 
1923, under regulations prescribed by the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. With 
each proposal a certified check in the 
amount of $2,000.00 on a solvent national 
bank, drawn in favor of the Special 
Agent in Charge of the Mackinac Agency 
must be submitted. The deposit will be 
returned if a bid is rejected, applied as 
part of purchase price of successful bid- 
der or retained as damages if the bid is 
accepted and the required contracts and 
bond are not executed and presented for 
approval within 60 days. The right to 
reject any and all proposals is reserved. 
Further information and copies of con- 
tract and bond forms may be obtained 
from the Special Agent in Charge of the 
Mackinac Agency, Baraga, Michigan. 





Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 


Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection. 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 











Cable Address: 
“PRIMONTO” 


7 * 
, 
yy 
STANDARD 


EXPORT LUMBER COMPANY 
Exporters Wood Goods 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., U.S. A. 
Price & Pierce, London, European Agents. 
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“BUNGALOW HOMES” 


Our new book of 
144 PAGES, 109 
DESIGNS, of the 
most popularand 
attractive houses 
and bungalows. 


We also furnish 
complete work- 
ing plans, specifi- 








cations, lumber and mill bills. 
| Our plan service for lumbermen is the most |; 
| complete, servicable and inexpensive of any 
yet offered 

Send $1.00 today for “BUNGALOW HOMES”, 
and if you are not entirely satisfied, you may 
return the book and your money will be | 
promptly refunded. 


L. F. GARLINGHOUSE, | 
it (6thar and sonnet Rctssninoess KANS. | 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 
in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
j item in your over-head expense but one 
} —your credit loss, That you can only guess 
at. And how often you miss the mark, you, 
only, know! Because of present conditions, 
your credit loss is more of a problem than 
} ever. 
} If the year's total covered credit losses exceed a 
' certain previously agreed upon percentage of your 
{ gross sales, we repay the excess. 
| Thus your credit loss for twelve months is deter- 
} mined in advance and nothing can increase it. 


The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to 
the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders. | 


The American Credit- Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


1141 Marquette Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


415 Locust Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


80 Maiden Lane 
NewYork, N.Y. 














GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


600-601 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 











SEND ,i?8 BUNGALOW BOOKS 


Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Styles 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
‘Representative Cal. Homes” 

50 Plans. $3750 to $12.000—$1. 

“The New Colonials” 

55 Plans. $3000 to $20.000—$1. 
est Coast Bungalows” 

60 Plans, $1,800 to $4,500—$1. 


PECIAL OFFER. Send $250 for all 3 above books 
S and get book of “Sent ~che pent Pci folder FREE 
EXTRA — “‘Little Bungalows’’ 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—S0 cts, 
Money back if not satisfied.. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 322 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle 
all classes of cargo and have Special Department handling 
Export Lumber Shipments. 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


INSPECTING ENGINEERS 

INDEPENDENT UNPREJUDICED INSPECTION 
LUMBER - PILING -TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 
NEW and USED RAIL and EQUIPMENT. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. Bisbee, Bldg. 
Gen’l Offico—2200 Insurance Exch., CHICAGO 



































BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Huntsville—The Robinson Lumber 
Co. has been sold to the Webster Lumber Co. 

Mobile—The Crichton Lumber Co. has changed its 
name to Stover Lumber Co. The ownership and 
management remain unchanged. 

ARKANSAS. Clinton—Patton & Whillock have 
purchased a stave mill here from the Henry Wrape 
Stave Co. and will operate it under their firm name. 
They will also install a sawmill and planer in con- 
nection with the stave mill and will turn out fin- 
ished products. 

Fort Smith—The Standard Box & Veneer Co., 
recently organized, has purchased the business and 


plant of the N. A. Kennedy Box Co. and will 
operate. 
COLORADO. Loveland—The Cunningham Lum- 


ber & Supply Co. has been sold to the Harris 
Lumber Co, 

ILLINOIS. Rushville—The Nolan & McCune Lum- 
ber Co. has changed its name to J. H. McCune 
Lumber Co. J. H. McCune has purchased the in- 
terest of the late Mr. Nolan. 

Wapella—J. C. Boyer has purchased the lumber 
and grain business of J. M. Greene & Son. Mr. 
Boyer was formerly a partner in the Center Lumber 
Co. of Burgess, Ill., which recently sold out to the 
Pioneer Lumber Co., of Dallas City, Il. 

INDIANA. Greensburg—T. E. Day & Co. have 
bought the band sawmill at Osgood formerly oper- 
ated by Walker & Hallowell. 

IOWA. Irving—The Irving Mercantile Co. has 
been sold to Blaka Bros. 

KANSAS. Lincoln—The C. F. Matthews Lumber 
Co. has purchased the yard of the Chicago Lumber 
Co 


Muscotah—The Muscotah Lumber Co. succeeds to 
the estate of Calvert. 

LOUISIANA. Lake Charles—The lumber com- 
pany formerly known as the Sanders-Luttrel Lum- 
ber Co., conducting a business near Singer, La., has 
been reorganized into a corporation known as the 
Sanders Lumber Co. (Inc.). The capital is $50,000. 

Lake Charles—T. O. Morrison and others of De 

tidder, La., have purchased the W. B. Bennett in- 
terest in the Essar Lumber Co. and enough timber 
to supply the mill for seven years. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—The Motor Truck Body Co. 
has been sold to the Proctor-Keefe Co. 

Grand Rapids—The Phoenix Furniture Co. has 
oe its name to the Robert W. Irwin Furniture 
C 

atone? he Sands & Maxwell Lumber Co. is 
succeeded by G. T. Sands. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The Curtis-Yale- 
Howard Co. has changed its name to Curtis-Yale- 
Holland Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Drew—Sage Bros. have changed 
the firm name to Sage & Jones. 

Gulfport—Henry Piaggio is succeeded by the 
Henry Piaggio Export Co. (Inc.) 

OHIO. Carey—W. H. Snyder (Estate) has been 
succeeded by the Snyder Lumber Co. (Inc.), capital, 
$100,000. 

Cleveland—Joseph Bydolek, with the A. Teachout 
Co. for 16 years, has been appointed general man- 
ager of the Buffalo Sash & Door Corporation, re- 
cently incorporated with a capital of $100,000. KC. 
Evarts, formerly secretary of the New York State 
Association and lately secretary of the Buffalo Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, will be secretary of the 
company. 

East Orwell—The East Orwell Lumber Yard is 
now owned by Charles W. Nims. 

Jeffersonville—French & Thomas are succeeded 
by Thomas & Co. 

West Union—C. R. Holmes has purchased the 
property of the West Union Lumber Co. which will 
discontinue the lumber business. 

Westerville—The Lee Lumber Co. has sold its yard 
and lumber interests to the R. B. White Lumber Co. 
of Newark, Granville and Utica. H. B. Watkins will 
be in charge. 

OKLAHOMA. Pawhuska—The P. T. Walton Lum- 
ber Co. has purchased the stock of building material 
and the business of the Pawhuska Lumber Co. and 
will consolidate with its own stock. 

Poteau—T. 

Skiatook—The A. L. Davis Lumber Co. is suc- 
ceeded by the C. R. Montgomery Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Albany—The Albany Lumber Co. has 
sold its sawmill to J. P. Van Orsdel and associates. 
The miii will be enlarged and additional machinery 
installed. 

3anks—Spiering & Sahler are succeeded by the 
Dorn Lumber Co. 


Eugene—The Valley Tie & Lumber Co. is suc- 
ceeded by the Ball Lumber Co. 
Medford—The Applegate Lumber Co. has been 


purchased by S. J. Skewis and S. S. Bullis and will 
begin operations at once under the name of South- 
ern Oregon Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Dallas—G. W. Owens & Sons are suc- 
ceeded by the G. W. Owens Lumber & Loan Co., 
incorporated with a capital of $200,000. 

Fort Worth and Ranger—The Chickasaw Lumber 
Co. has been sold to Sykes & Rast. 


WASHINGTON. Everett—The Fred K. Baker Co. 
has changed its name to William Hulbert Mill Co. 

Oakville—J. C. Rhodes, of Seattle, has bought the 
Price Lumber Co. 

Raymond—E. E. Case has sold his shingle mill No. 
1 to the Getchell Shingle Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Elizabeth—Frank B. Badger, 
who has been operating a planing mill here, has se- 
cured a site in Parkersburg, W. Va., and will move 
his mill to that city. 

WISCONSIN. Alma—William Duerkop succeeds 
Fred Laue. 

Crandon—The Crandon Hub & Spoke Co. has dis- 
posed of its plant and business to the F. Mackinnon 
Manufacturing Co., of Grand Rapids, Wis., which 
will reopen the mill and factory to supply raw 
and semi-finished materials for the enlarged opera- 
tion of its main works at Grand Rapids. 
Columbus—Stewart Murwin has resigned as man- 


Logan succeeds the Bell Lumber Co. , 












ager of the Walker Lumber Co. to accept the man- 
agement of the new retail yard which is being es- 
tablished at Marinette, Wis., by the Fuller-Goodman 
Co., of Oshkosh, Wis. 

La Crosse—The La Crosse Lumber & Supply Co. 
succeeds the La Crosse Wrecking & Lumber Co. 
It is capitalized at $50,000. 

Marinette—Earl Heath recently purchased the 
electric sawmill formerly operated by the Brown- 
Micheson Co. 

Racine—The Racine Manufacturing Co. 
ceeded by the McCord Manufacturing Co. 

Tomahawk—George Taylor & Sons have disposed 
of their stave mill to the Tomahawk Toy Co. which 
will occupy it at once as its main factory in place 
of leased quarters in the sawmill of the C. F. Mohr 
Lumber Co. 

Withee—The Withee Lumber & Fuel Co. has dis- 
posed of its retail yard to the Withee Hardware & 
Impiement Co., organized by Frank Vanderwegan 
to take over the business. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Opelika—The Opelika Lumber & Con- 
struction Co., incorporated; capital, $500,000. 

ARKANSAS. Lonsdale—Pritchard Collins Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated. 

CALIFORNIA. Fort Bragg—Humboldt-Wegner 
Tie Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

DELAWARE. Dover—Saluda Land & Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $2,000,000; to acquire tim- 
ber lands and to manufacture products from wood. 


is suc- 


GEORGIA. Macon—-The Moore Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

ILLINOIS. Peoria—Peoria Planing Mill Co., in- 
corporated. 


INDIANA. Berne—Berne Lumber Co. increasing 
capital from $50,000 to $65,000. 

Berne—Gilliam Lumber Co, 
$20,000 to $40,000. 

Highland-—Highland Lumber Co., 
capital, $15,00 

ete Veneer Co., incorporated. 

7; ~~ opines Co. increasing capi- 
tal to $300,0 

New oo Haven Lumber & ee Co. 
increasing capital from $35,000 to $50,0 

North Vernon—North Vernon ace” Co. filed 
preliminary certificate of dissolution. 
aL. Timber Cv. increasing capital 
° 5,0 

he gg Rig ye as & Timber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $150,0 

South Bond-‘Hyte. — Co. increasing capital 
to $225,000. 


increasing from 


incorporated; 


IOWA. a Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $40,000 
Dubuque—Lumbermen’s Millwork Co., incorpo- 


rated. 


KENTUCKY. Covingto 
cialties Co., incorporated; capital, $15,00 

LOUISIANA. Monroe—Slagle- Johnson Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000. 

MAINE. Portland—Gellerson Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $100,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

MINNESOTA. Mankato—Mid-West Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $400,000 

MISSOURI. St. eo ai Products Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $150,0 

St. Louis—Mound City wy ioe Hay By Manufactur- 
ing Co., incorporated; capital, $30, 

St. Louis—F. J. Shields & Co., Te ewuedel capi- 
tal, $20,000; wholesale and commission. 

NEW YORK. New York—Chiapas (Inc.); capi- 
tal, $10,000; > deal in lumber and other materials; 
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New Yor tank red Enders & Co., incorporated; capi- 
~ $50,000. 

New York—Walsh Lumber & Supply Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $10,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—Lewis-Rucker 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $150,000. 

Pineville—Niven Mercantile Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000. 

Southmont—Star Lumber Co. 
eral lumber business. 

OHIO. Cleveland—C. H. Foote Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital from $50,000 to $75,000. 

Columbus—Third Avenue Lumber & Supply Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Cuyahoga Falls—Falls Lumber Co., 
capital from $12,000 to $200,000. 

Kent—Kent Lumber Co., increasing capital to 
$100,000. 

Newark—R. B. White Lumber Co., 
capital from $100,000 to $125,000. 





incor- 


Merrimac—Toy-Kraft Co., 


incorporated; gen- 


increasing 


increasing 


North Jackson—H. H. Lynn Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $25,000. 
Portsmouth—Arkmo Lumber Co., incorporated; 


capital, $250,000. 

OKLAHOMA. 
porated. 

OREGON. Comin euaitie Lumber Mills Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000 

Portland—West Side Box Co., increasing capital 
from $10,000 to $50,000. 

Silverton—Ankeny Lumber Ce,, 
capital, $10,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Red Oak Lum- 
ber Corporation, incorporated; capital, $1,000,000. 

Uniontown—Darby-Humbert Lumber Co., incor- 
porated. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. gerd aaa Lumber 
Co., incorporated: capital, $10,000 

Georgetown—Winyah Lumber Co., 

TENNESSEE. 
Co., incorporated. 

Memphis—Dudley Lumber Co., increasing capital 
to $125,000. 
_ TEXAS. Dallas—G. W. Owens Lumber & Mill 
Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000 

El Paso—Long Lumber Co., increasing capital 
from $100,000 to "120, 000. 


Picher—Lynch Lumber Co., incor- 


incorporated; 


incorporated. 
Knoxville—Crown Lumber & Coal 
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Groveton—Trinity Lumber Co., of Clinton, Iowa, 
capital, $600,000, has established headquarters here. 

Houston—Employees Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000. 

McAllen—McAllen Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $25,000. 

Marlin—Marlin Lumber Co., 
from $40,000 to $60,00. 

VERMONT. Enosburg Falls—Enosburg Falls 
Bobbin & Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $20,900. 


VIRGINIA. Richmond—F. J. Schneck Co., incor- 


increasing capital 


porated; capital, $15,000; manufacturing wooden- 
ware and toys. 
WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Neff & Merrill Lum- 


ber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Goldendale—Goldendale Pine Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $30,000. 

Seattle—Camano Mill & Timber Co., ineorporated; 
capital, $12,000. 

Seattle—Stevenson Lumber Corporation, increas- 
ing capital from $200,000 to $500,000. 

Spokane—Diamond Lake Lumber Co., 
rated; capital, $50,000. 

Spokane—Long Lake Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Centralia—Camp Run Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Clarksburg—Domestic Utility Manufacturing Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000; to manufacture wood 
products and tools. 

New Cumberland—W. T. Burt Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000. 

Weston—Sun Lumber Co., increasing capital from 
$209,000 to $1,000,000. 

WISCONSIN. Appleton—Appleton Car Mover Co., 
incorporated; to manufacture devices and appliances 
for lumber and fuel dealers, manufacturers etc.; 
capital, $50,000. 

Appleton—Tendal Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $100,000. 

Fond du Lac—Sanitary Refrigerator Co., increas- 
ing capital from $25,000 to $50,000. 

Milwaukee—C, A. Bentley Lumber Co., increas- 
ing capital from $20,000 to $40,000. 

Sturgeon Bay—Sturgeon Bay Fruit Package Co., 
increasing capital from $20,000 to $40,000. 

Wausau—Underwood Veneer Co., increasing capi- 
tal to $750,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—The Baker-Reid Lum- 
ber Co. leased the plant of the East Birmingham 
Iron & Roofing Co. for six years and will install a 
modern planing mill with a capacity of 150 cars a 
month. It will be electrically operated. 

Tuscaloosa—The Consolidated Lumber Co. has be- 
gun a wholesale southern pine business. 

ARKANSAS. Mulberry — The McGehee Lumber 
Co. is a new concern here, 

COLORADO. Ault—George C. Harris will open a 
lumber and building supply business on March 1. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The L. D. Carpenter Co. has 
opened an office in the Conway Building. Head- 
quarters, Seattle. 

Chicago—The Charles Horn Lumber Co. recently 
began a wholesale business, 

INDIANA. Dana—The Pan-American Lumber Co. 
is a new concern here. 

Indianapolis—The L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co., 
of Seatle, has opened an office here. 

Rolling Prairie—The Rolling Prairie Grain Co. re- 
cently began a retail lumber business. 

1OWA. Morrison—The Farmers’ Elevator Co. has 
organized a stock company and will open a lumber 
business here by Mar. 1. 

Oelwein—The Stone-Little Lumber Co., organized 
by J. P. Weymer and T. H. Henry, of Belle Plaine, 
Iowa, and E. V. Stone and William Little, of Oel- 
wein, will take over the business of Kint & Martin. 

Sunbury—The Farmers’ Grain & Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business. 

Traer—F. H. Green recently began a retail lumber 
business. 

KANSAS. Hutchinson—The White Pine Mill & 
Lumber Co. will open Mar, 1. 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria—The National Lumber 
a has opened an office; headquarters at El Paso, 

exas, 

3annister—The new sawmill of the W. A. Brown 
Lumber Co. has been completed and is in operation. 

Monroe—The Slage-Johnson Lumber Co. recently 
began business. 

MICHIGAN. Almont—Arthur L. Sly recently be- 
gan a building supply and retaii lumber business. 

Detroit—The L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co., of Seat- 
tle, has opened an office here. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis— The Brix Lumber 
Co., of Portland, Ore., has opened an office here. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—The Mueller Lumber 
Co. recently began a wholesale and commission 
lumber business. 

St. Louis—C. M. Parker has opened a wholesale 
lumber office in the Chemical Building. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—The United Fuel & Supply 
Co. recently began a coal and lumber business. 

New York—William Henseler has opened a whole- 
sale lumber office at 27 Williams Street. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Lexington—The John Lum- 
ber Co. recently began business. 

OREGON. Corvallis— Dougherty & Pettygrove 
have started a sawmill; daily capacity, 35,000. 

Eugene—Holland & Closner have installed a 25,000 
capacity mill at Crow Station. ‘ 

Seaside—Edward Plouff, Nelson Plouff and Morris 
Myers are installing a shingle mill on the upper 
Neconicum River; daily capacity of 50,000 shingles. 
_ PENNSYLVANIA. Erie—The Stow Lumber & 
Coal Co. recently began business. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Kimball—The Furrows-Evans 
“Lumber Co. will soon open a retail business. 
_TENNESSEE. Memphis— The Saludes Lumber 
Co. is a new wholesale concern here. 

TEXAS. Grand Prairie—The W. H. Norris Lum- 
ber Co., of Houston, has opened a branch business 
nere, 

Leonard—The La Roe Lumber Co., of White- 
wright, Texas, has purchased property here and 
will install a lumber yard. 

Longview—The Utzman Co. 
planing mill operation. 

VIRGINIA. Portsmouth—E. W. McClave & Son, 
of Harrison, N. J., have started here. 


incorpo- 


recently began a 








Richmond—The Troutner Lumber Co. recently 
started a wholesale business. 


WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Port Madison Lum- 
ber Co. recently began a wholesale business. 

WISCONSIN. Oconto—Messinger & Rasmussen 
recently began a lath manufacturing business. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—The Baker-Reid Lum- 
ber Co. has leased the plant of the East Birmingham 
Iron & Roofing Co. for six years and will install 
modern planing mill equipment, electrically oper- 
ated, with a capacity of 150 cars a month. 

ARKANSAS. Brinkley—The Pine Bluff Heading 
Co. is erecting a new heading mill. 


INDIANA. New Albany—The Home Development 
Co. will probably erect a large planing mill either 
here or at Louisville. Bruce Haldeman, of Louis- 
ville, is president. 

MINNESOTA. Brainerd — The Mahlum Lumber 
Co. has installed a lath mill. 


OHIO. Columbus—The Coiperative Manufactur- 
ing Co. has been organized by piano dealers of Ohio 
and will build a piano bench factory at Scott and 
Darby streets, this city, beginning operations about 
March 1 

RHODE ISLAND. Woonsocket—The Farrar Lum- 

ber Co. will erect lumber sheds and offices. 
_ WISCONSIN. Algoma—The Farrell Lumber Co. 
is making extensive improvements in its mill and is 
installing Considerable new machinery with indi- 
vidual electric motor drive. 

Grand Rapids—The F. Mackinnon Manufacturing 
Co., maker of wagons, hubs, spokes etc., will in- 
stall new equipment to handle a large order from 
eastern textile mills for bobbins of birch and maple. 
This will be conducted as a side line. 

Kenosha — The Duncan Manufacturing Co., of 
Freeport, Ill., is negotiating for the purchase of a 
factory building here with a view to establishing a 
branch plant for producing incubators, food hop- 
pers and other wood and metal specialties for poul- 
try raisers. 

Oshkosh—The Gould Manufacturing Co., sash and 
door manufacturer, has let contracts for the erec- 
tion of a two-story factory addition, 60 by 150 feet, 
costing about $60,000. 

Oconto—The Holt Hardwood Co. is erecting sev- 
eral dry kilns and will extend its commercial kiln 
business and increase its output. 

Sheboygan—The Northern Furniture Co. is plan- 
ning the erection of two four-story factory addi- 
tions, 50 by 278 feet and 83 by 156 feet, respectively. 

Stevens Point—The Pfiffner Lumber Co. is having 
plans drawn for a one-story planing mill addition 
and storage building, 80 by 100 feet. 

Sturgeon Bay—The Sturgeon Bay Fruit Package 
Co. will erect a two-story addition, 75 by 125 feet. 


CASUALTIES 


MARYLAND. Baltimore—Fire partly destroyed 
the establishment of the Horstmeier Lumber Co. on 
Feb. 7, consuming or damaging thousands of dol- 
lars worth of dressed lumber as well as sheds and 
a quantity of flooring. 

MAINE. Windham—An explosion in the grinding 
mill of the E. L. DuPont De Nemours Co.’s wood 
pulp mill caused a loss of $200,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Gardner—Fire caused con- 
siderable damage to lumber and building at the 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co.’s new factory. 

Boston—The plant of Blacker & Shepard Lumber 
Co. was damaged by fire to the extent of $1,000. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—The Stickley Bros. 
Co., furniture manufacturer, has had a recent fire 


loss. 

White Cloud—The Hemily Lumber Co. has suf- 
fered a recent fire loss. 

NEW YORK. Conifer—The planing mill of the 
Emporium Forest Products Co. was destroyed by 
fire on Feb. 5, with a loss of $25,000, covered by in- 
surance. The building was 115 by 52 feet in size 
and contained a large amount of valuable electric- 
ally-operated machinery. The plant will be rebuilt 
as quickly as possible. 

Watertown—The storehouse of the James Cannon 
lumber camp at Woodhull Lake was destroyed by 
fire last week with a loss of $50,000. The heaviest 
part of the loss was that of ten big tractors used 
for hauling logs out of the woods to the skidways. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Hartford—The planing mill 
and four dry kilns of the Major & Loomis Co.. were 
destroyed by fire on Feb. 3, entailing a loss of about 
$150,000. Five box cars loaded with dressed lumber 
were also destroyed. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Greenville— The Greenville 
Lumber & Supply Co. has had a loss by fire. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Beaver Dam—The large new 
sawmill of the Laurel River Lumber Co. was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire on Feb. 3. The mill had 
just been completed, and it is understood that there 
was no insurance. The company, which has its 
headquarters at Jenningston, lost another mill about 
six weeks ago. The loss this time is estimated at 
$10,000. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


The Landeck Lumber Co., of Chicago, makes the 
following statement in regard to the suit against the 





Schelosky Table Co., of Evansville, Ind., mentioned 
in this department in the issue of Feb. 7, and relating 
to a car of lumber delivered to the latter company : 


“This pertains to a car of lumber which we bought 
from a St. Louis concern whose title to the car has 
been questioned by another concern, This has in- 
volved litigation and as we hold the original bill of 
lading and have paid for the lumber we instructed 
our counsel to defend our property. We originally 
sold the car to the Schelosky Table Co. and we have 
at no time questioned its title. As far as we were 
concerned both that company and ourselves are en- 
tirely innocent in this matter. We are merely pro- 
tecting ourselves against invasion of our respective 
rights to property.” 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 9.—The Maryland Court of 
Appeals at Annapolis reversed without granting a 
new trial the judgment of the lower court in the suit 
of Theodore F. Van Dorn, a New York lawyer, and 
Frank Weeks, a Philadelphia banker, against Julian 
E. Gittings, in which the plaintiffs obtained a verdict 





for $50,000. The action was for the recovery of a 
commission of $50,000, alleged to have been promised 
by Mr. Gittings in connection with the sale of timber 
lands in North Carolina. The decision also exonerates 
Mr. Gittings from the charges made against him by 
the plaintiffs. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Feb. 9.—A bill for the dissolution 
of the Weisbrod Cooperage Co., which has been 
operating a plant near Lutherville, Md., has been filed 
in the circuit court at Towson. 


SEATTLE, WasH., Feb. 9.—In the federal court 
Walker D. Hines, director general of the United States 
Railroad Administration, has sued the Sultan Rail- 
road & Timber Co. for $3,650 alleged unpaid freight 
charges on a logging contract with the Great North- 
ern Railroad. 





New ORLEANS, LaA., Feb. 9.—The Brooks-Scanlon 
Lumber Co., of Kentwood, La., won a notable legal 
victory before the United States Supreme Court last 
week, when that tribunal reversed the decision of the 
Louisiana supreme court in the suit brought against 
the company by the Louisiana Railroad Commission. 
The State Commission sought to force the company 
to continue the operation of its railroad as a com- 
mon carrier between Kenwood and Hackley, La., in 
spite of the company’s contention that the service 
was being operated at a loss. The State courts up- 
held the Commission. 





HYMENEAL 


FLORY-BRANDT. Charles H. Flory, formerly 
district forester at Portland, Ore., and now superin- 
tendent of Alaskan Forests, and Miss Florence 
Brandt, of Portland, were married at Vancouver, 
Wash., Thursday, Feb. 6. Mr. and Mrs. Flory will 
remain in Portland three weeks, and will then go 
to Alaska to make their home. 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., Feb. 10.—A large timber deal 
has just been closed whereby the Kraetzer-Cured Lum- 
ber Co., operating mills at Greenwood and Morehead, 
Miss., have acquired the logging railroad previously 
owned and operated by the Churchill Milton Lumber 
Co., connecting with the Y. & M. V. at Avalon, on the 
Grenada branch. Included in the deal are all the 
logs belonging to the Churchill Milton Lumber Co. 
located along the right of way, estimated at 2,000,000 
feet, and all the standing timber owned by this com- 
pany. The standing timber adjoins the large holdings 
of the Kraetzer-Cured Co. in Grenada and Carroll 
counties, and the deal gives that company 14,000 
acres in one body. These holdings include approxi- 
mately 2,000 acres in cultivation. 





HATTIESBURG, Miss., Feb. 10.—Coon Bros. who 
operate several small mills in Forest County, Miss., 
has recently purchased another small tract of pine 
timber near Brooklyn, and will install a portable 
mill. 








Government Lumber Sale. 


There will be sold at the Philadelphia 

Navy Yard on February 25, 1920, the fol- 

lowing lumber: 

(1) 523,004 Bd. ft. Clear Western 
Spruce 

(2) 428,989 Bd. ft. Clear Northeast- 
ern Spruce 

(3) 426,200 Bd. ft. Western Spruce 

kiln dried ) 

(4) 43,230 Bd. ft. Birch Veneer 
(not glued) 

(5) 80,000 Bd. ft. Merchantable 
Hemlock 

(6) 10,770 Bd. ft. Spanish Cedar 


This lumber has been divided into lots 
consisting of one or more carloads and 
prospective purchasers can inspect this 
lumber by applying to Philadelphia Navy 
ee the hours of 9 A. M. and 
4 P.M. 


Catalogs and further information can be 
obtained at the office of Commander 
John D. Robnett, Senior Member, Board 
of Survey, Appraisal and Sale, Naval Air- 
craft Storehouse, Navy Yard, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Telephone, Dickinson 6300, 
Extension 574. 


4 Redwood 


is a profitable lumber for retail dealers to 
stock because it is adaptable to so many 
uses. Let our Salesman tell you how and 
where to use it to advantage. 











Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 Lumber CHICAGO New York, 


Exchange. 103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldz. 
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; PILO DOL! LAR 


Every “SECURITY” Silo sale means $60.00 g 
to $270.00 worth of lumber—plus the profit on 
the fixtures. Many SECURITY dealers sell 


from 10 to 60 silos every year. 


S it Silo 

ecurl v Fixtures 
make best silo for lumber dealers. Best door. 
Best anchorage. Best ladder. SELLS FOR 


LEAST MONEY. Now is time to start. Write 
today for full particulars. 


Chicago Warehouse & Silo Fixture Co. 


327 So.LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LONG FIR JOISTS... 
ano BIG TIMBERS 


Granite 
Falis, 
Wash. 
fe Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 














minkes:, H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer |§ MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOT/ 











PITTSBURGH 


AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our Silver White Pine is a real Cork Pine substi- 
tute for planing Mill and Pattern Work, Etc. 


At our various mill connections we own and 
carry large stocks o 


Idaho White Pine. 
California White Pine also Sugar Pine. 


Michigan and Minn. White Pine. 
Also 


YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Our new mill at Lenox,, Ky., is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Floraia, Ala, and Paxton, Fla. 
CALIFORNIA & 


White Pine 
OREGON STOCKS 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


Yellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. NewYork, N.Y. 











IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 





ALSO 
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THULIN 


| | West Pisa lathes rom 
Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


sw ney 


GET OUR 


pricesoOn BOX LUMBER 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co. pitsSpuren Pa. 



















































W. G. REBBECK 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Feb. 10.—William G. Reb- 
beck, secretary of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Pennsylvania, died suddenly Satur- 
day afternoon, Feb. 7, on the eve of the thirteenth 
annual convention of the organization, which 
opens in Pittsburgh tomorrow. Death was caused 
by influenza and pneumonia. Mr. Rebbeck at- 
tended the convention of the Pennsylvania Lum- 
berman’s Association, the sister association of 
the State, at Philadelphia Jan. 29 and 30, and 
was taken ill there. He returned to Pittsburgh, 
and the end came here a week later. At the time 
of his death he was forty-one years old. 

Among the retail assoe iation secretaries of the 
country Mr. Rebbeck had rapidly taken high rank 
since he became secretary of the Pennsylvania 


organization four years ago. At that time the 
association had fifty members, and at present it 


has two hundred nineteen, 


Before taking up asso- 
ciation work he had been 


for many years auditor 
for the Babcock interests and was also formerly 
auditor for the National Glass Co. For the last 
five years he had been associated with the Pitts- 


Mutual Fire Insurance Co, 
in a similar capacity. He enjoyed the friendship 
of a large number of lumbermen, and was himself 
esteemed as a friend generous and loyal. 


burgh Lumbermen’s 





Mr. Rebbeck is survived by a widow, by one son, 
Klmer W. Rebbeck, a medical student at Ohio 
State University at Columbus, Ohio, three sisters, 

THE LATE WILLIAM G. REBBECK 
Misses Annie and Florence Rebbeck and Mrs. 


George Schwartz, of Pittsburgh, and two brothers, 


James, of Philadelphia, and Edward, of Pitts- 
burgh. His father, Francis J. Rebbeck, of Pitts- 


burgh, eighty-seven years old, also 

The deceased was a member 
Lodge 269 F. & A. M., Past High Priest of 
Duquesne Chapter R. A. M.., a member of Pitts- 
burgh Commandery, K. T., a member of the A. A. 

R. and a 32nd degree Mason, and a member of 
Syria Temple N. M. 8. The funeral was held 
Monday afternoon, Feb. 9, under Masonic auspices. 

In his final communication to the membership of 
the association, in the association year book pre- 
pared for distribution at this week’s convention, 
Mr. Rebbeck said: 

We believe that you will all appreciate 
that our association has been more effective this year 
than in any year of its history. Our membership has 
increased beyond our expectations and we have been 
able to give our members some real service and infor- 
mation, 


survives him, 
of Monongahela 


the fact 


WILLIAM L. NUFER, president of the Nufer Cedar 


Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., and of the Virginia Lumber 
«& Box Co., Petersburg, Va., died Jan. 28, at Balti- 
more, Md. Mr. Nufer was born in Whitehall, Mich., 


on Nov. 22, 1871. 
at Grand Rapids, 


Immediateiy after leaving school 
c Mich., he entered the sawmilling 
business, operating a small sawmill near Baldwin. 
Mich. In 1889 he returned to Whitehall, Mich., and 
entered the Nufer Cedar Co., organized by his father, 
William F. _Nufer, He was elected secretary and 
treasurer of the company, which was at that time 


engaged in the manufacture of cedar shingles, and 
which work they continued until 1894, when they 
branched out into the box business. W. L. Nufer 


took charge of the box and box shook department 
and looked after the sales of the output. In 1911 he 
was elected president of the Nufer Cedar Co., main- 
taining the principal office and factory at White- 
hall, Mich., and subsidiary plants in other Michigan 
towns. Two years later he removed the office of 
the company from Whitehall to Pittsburgh. In 1916 
he erected a new factory at Marquette. Mich., which 
is still in operation. In 1903, during a visit’ to the 
South, he became one of the organizers and presi- 
dent of the W. irginia Lumber & Box Co. In 1917 he 
built a new plant at Petersburg. Va., which has 
since then been operated under his own name, He 
is survived by his widow, two sons, William F. and 














Lester G. Nufer; mother, Mrs. E. M. Nufer; brothe 
F. W. Nufer, and sister, Mrs. J. J. DeVine, all of 
Petersburg, Va., and a brother, J. J. Nufer, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

THOMAS POLLARD, for many years at the head 
of the pollard Lumber Co., of San Francisco, Calif., 
died at his home at Ross, Calif., Jan. 25, aged &4, 
He is survived by three sons and one daughter. 





F. J. ROYS, general manager for the Natchez 
Lumber Co., Natchez, Miss., died at his home 
that city on Jan. 30. 

RALPH LINCOLN PEARSON, son of the welj 
known lumberman and box maker, Joseph T. Pear- 
son, of Philadelphia, and himself an efficient and 


popular lumberman, died Feb, 27, at the age of 3 
Mr. Pearson was formerly an athlete of note, and 
was one of the moving spirits of the Germantown 
Cricket Club. He first entered the lumber business 
as an employee of Henson & Pearson, and lat: 

went in business with his brother Paul, as the Pear- 
son Brothers Lumber Co. This concern was t} 

forerunner of the present Pearson & lLudascher 
Lumber Co., of which he was treasurer. 


MAJ. RICHARD McCARTHY, a veteran New ()- 
leans lumberman, died at his residence in that cit 
last Wednesday, Feb. 4, aged 88. Maj. McCarthy 
was a native of New Orleans and served with dis- 
tinction in the Confederate army during the Ciyj! 
War. At the conflict’s close he returned to New 
Orleans and engaged in the lumber business as «1 
associate of the late John F. Popp, later buying M 
Popp’s interest in the business and conducting it } 
his own name for many years. His offices and yards 
were on the New Basin Canal and he handled bot! 
a wholesale and retail trade. About ten years ago 
he retired from active business life. He is survived 
by four sons—among them William R. McCarthy. 
president of the New Orleans Contractors & Dea|- 
ers’ Exchange. 


MRS. DAVID M. WOLF.—David M. Wolf, treas- 
urer of the Canton Lumber Co., Baltimore, Md., 
has suffered a great bereavement in the death of 
his wife, Mrs. Ella Wolf, who passed away Fel. 4 
at Atlantic City after an illness of about one week 
of pneumonia. Mrs. Wolf had never recovered from 
the shock caused by the death of her son, DuPont 
Wolf, of the 117th Trench Motar Battery, who was 
killed in France on Oct. 31, 1918, just twelve days 
before the armistice. She was a daughter of the 
late Lewis LaMotte, who was once a member of thr 
Maryland legislature and a leader in State politics, 
and was born in Baltimore. She leaves two young 
daughters besides the husband. The funeral too 
place Feb. 7. 





Cc. A. SANDS.—The funeral of C. A. 
manager of the American Hardwood Manufacture 
Association, who died last Saturday of influenza 
and pneumonia, was held Monday afternoon, Fel 
from the residence in Memphis. Mr. Sands had 
been traffic manager of the association for the la 
year. He came to that association from the Merm- 
phis Band Mill Co., where he held a similar position 
He had been a resident of Memphis for ten years 
A widow and one child survive. Many members of 


Sands, tratt 





the association attended the funeral. 
MRS. LAURIE KAISER ATLEE, wife of John Cox 
Atlee, a lumberman of Fort Madison, Iowa, died at 


her 
Mrs. 


home in that city on Feb. 7, 


: of pneumonia 
Atlee was well known in 


Chicago, where she 


was a frequent visitor, as a golf enthusiast. Buri 
was at St. Louis on Wednesday. 

BISHOP GEORGE ROMNEY, banker, build 
business man and prelate of the church, died in 


Salt Lake City, Feb. 1. He was one of that her 
group of pioneers who made the pilgrimage from 
Nauvoo, Ill., to Salt Lake in 1850, being then a lx 
of 19. The son of a builder, he entered the building 
field in 1854 and was contractor for many of t! 
notable buildings in Utah. In 1864 he entered 
partnership with W. H. Folsom and in 1869 helped 
to form the Taylor, Romney & Armstrong Co., whic! 
engaged in the lumber and milling business as pi 
neers in that field in Utah. Bishop Romney wa: 
manager of the company until 1903, when he and hi 
son, Orson D. Romney, withdrew and founded thr 
George Romney Lumber Co., which he headed until 
his death. Although 8&8 years old, he was active 
his various business interests until the last. 





JOHN H. EYER, wholesale lumber dealer, of To- 
ronto, who was widely known as one of the mort 
successful wholesalers in Ontario for many ars, 
died suddenly on Feb. 5, as a result of an attack of 
acute appendicitis. He was 64 vears of age. 


THE NEW ATKINS CATALOG 


The number and 
by the “House of 
revelations of its 





tA 





variety of products manufacture: 
Atkins” is one of the interesting 
catalog, of which Revision No. 1% 
has just appeared. In glancing over its pages, to nots 
the variety of saws, one is struck by the faet that il 
still manufactures saws for the old fashioned mula 
sawmill, and also the whip saws and pit saws wit 
which lumber was produced from the log before ft) 
inulay mill was introduced as a wonderful invention. 
The catalog is handsomely printed, but one catch: 
the proof reader nodding on page 51, where it is stated 
that tiller handles for pit saws are illustrated on pac 
158. That page is devoted to crosscut saws, and on 
turns to page 163 before finding the tiller handle 
shown in attachment to an ice saw. 

The catalog includes not merely saws and 
knives but a large variety of other cutlery, 
which, however, has more or less relation to saws 
that plate steel is usually a component part of tl 
article. 

The new 
to the 
agent. 


machine 
most + 


Atkins 
reference 


catalog will be a useful additic 
library of the sawmill purchasing 
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THE WAY TO LIVE 


Come fare afield and see what we shall see: 
A river’s commerce and a brook at play; 
A vision of a house within a tree, 
A rose that merely blooms beside the way; 
A square of wheat to give the body food, 
A patch of bloom to feed the hungry soul— 
Yea, even here amid the solitude, 
Creation has provided for the whole. 


Shall we plant days, our own lives cultivate, 
And not for all our human wants provide? 
The body clothe, our strength resuscitate 
And never feed the soul of man inside? 
Creation has attended to all things: 
The soul, the body, have an equal share; 
The food man eats and yet the song he sings— 
Come fare afield and you will find them there. 


So plant your life, neglecting neither these— 
The means to live, and then to live indeed; 
The field has need of rose and need of trees, 
Your soul and body have an equal need. 
Turn not to one, to pleasure or to gold, 
But live them both, each some attention give; 
Yea, plant the wheat, but let the rose unfold, 
And you will find in both the way to live. 


BETWEEN TRAINS 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA.—Bluefield is a town that is 
hard to bee at, or to get to. It is hidden up here at 
the highest point on the Norfolk & Western, about 
2,500 feet above the sea, we should judge with the 
naked eye, and the mountain mists roll down thru 
the streets like they do at Niagara, only more so. 
Bluefield ought to put a foghorn somewhere near 
the depot, or, if not that, get Caldwell to move 
here from Charleston. 

But Bluefield hospitality is Al, and helped make 
the seventh annual of the West Virginia dealers a 
great success. Walter Perkins and his gang were 
on the job every minute. We had no more than 
landed when C. W. Pierce, of Graham, Va., and 
C. R. Davant, whom both Bluefield, W. Va., and 
Roanoke, Va., claim, inquired if we had a room 
and, finding we had not, got us one, with bath— 
the bath being an afterthought of their own. 

This convention was made great by the presence 
of West Virginia’s two fisted governor, John J. 
Cornwell, and he made a huge hit with his constit- 
uents, regardless of party. Here is a man who 
will bear watching—not beeause he is a Democrat, 
but beeause he is made of the stuff that big men 
are made of. He seems to be a great deal more 
concerned with being a good governor than he is 
about being a good politician. An attempt at the 
lumbermen’s banquet to make him a candidate for 
the presidency was sat on by the governor so 
suavely yet effectively that it hardly knew it was 
squashed. 

The Southern Pine Association put on a lot of 
the show at this convention and presented a glitter- 
ing array of speakers under the management of 
Impresario Dionne, who had imported them from 
New Orleans and Columbus and Chicago and Toledo 
and Richmond and elsewhere. Mr. Heyl showed us 
beyond a doubt that the manufacturers are getting 
too much for their lumber and the wholesalers and 
retailers are entirely to blame for it. When the 
retailer insists on bulling the price, what is the 
helpless manufacturer to do? Mr. Heyl showed 
us that what was the need of the market was 
equalization—that some things were too high and 
some too low. We suggest that a simple way to do 
this would be to make everything too high. 

President Dickerson (now ex, by the way) made 
a very able address in which he likened us all to a 
boy blowing up a balloon. He thought the balloon 
was about big enough and that someone ought to 
tell the boy to lay off or he won’t have no balloon. 
On the president’s recommendation the convention 
also resoluted Congress and asked it to repeal the 
Clayton Act. The Clayton bill was vetoed by Taft 
in the closing days of his administration and then 
re-passed and signed by Wilson in the opening 
days of his—but, like the Irishman and the cruci- 
fixion, the convention had just heard of it, the re- 
cent coal strike bringing it very forcibly back to 
mind. 

The convention also adopted a resolution call- 
ing on the manufacturers of clay and rock products 
to quote their goods on a consumer basis hereafter 
and allow the dealer a discount or service charge 
from that. It is believed this will stabilize the 
market and also put in the stable any manufacturer 
who quotes less than the consumer price to a con- 
sumer, 

Someone suggested that the same ought to be 
done with lumber, but nothing was done. The 
great danger is, if the rule is applied to too many 


commodities, that the dealer will become merely 
an agent of the manufacturer and no longer a 
merchant. 

The convention wound up with a big banquet 
with turkey a la Hoover and a lot of other good 
viands and good speeches, the principal thereof 
being by our old friend, Joe Mitchell Chapple, of 
Boston, who says that the most interesting thing 
in the world is people, which is true—but the only 
people Joe talked about were men. 

J. R. Spease captured the 1921 convention for 
Fairmount, so next year the association will jour- 
ney northward again. If Fairmount equals the 
Bluefield event it will have to begin to busy itself 
right away. 

Undoubtedly every member present carried 
away from this convention some valuable ideas. 
We, for one, learned a simple preventive for 
keeping from getting the flu: Smoke Wheeling 
stogies. Then nobody will come close enough to 
you to give you the flu. 





PITTSBURGH, Pa.—We recall spending a lone- 
some Fourth of July, 1917, in Pittsburgh, and a 
Sunday i ‘cause it’s Pitts- 
burgh—but because it is not well for man to live 
alone, or be left alone, in a strange town over 
Sunday, no matter whether it’s Pittsburgh or whose 
burg it is. But we made a number of interesting 
discoveries. Pittsburgh is no place in which to 
have a package on a Sunday—beeause you can’t 
mail it. We had one we wanted to mail and nat- 
urally we thought of the postoffice as the place to 





do so. Nothing doing in Pittsburgh on the Sab- 
bath. The package chute was closed up as tight 


as a drum. ‘‘Ah, ha,’’ said we, ‘‘we’ll fool you, 
Mr. Burleson; we’ll mail it in a streetbox.’’ But 
no street box could we find, high, low, jack and 
the game. So we toted the package back to the 
hotel, and there it is, and what we are going to 
do with it heaven only knows. We wish that this 
great wave of evangelism that has struck the post- 
office department would communicate itself to the 
world at large. If it ever does the streets will be 
policed by a white robed choir and the Elks will 
hold prayer meeting every night. 

But we saw another interesting thing while win- 
dow shopping hoping to find something for the 
kids: Some men’s shirts marked down to $8.95. 
Now, any man who pays over $2 for a shirt is a 
fool or over $2.50 is a eriminal—for what we are 
trying to do, or ought to be trying to do right now 
is to stop this wave of spending that seems to have 
hold of some of us. If the men of the United 
States would sav tomorrow to the shirt man, ‘‘ Show 
me something for $2,’’ the shirt man would laugh 
at them and say, ‘‘We haven’t got ’em.’’ But 
after he had heard that awhile he would get ’em. 

The minimum rate for a room at the William 
Penn now is $4, and we are wondering what the 
boys will say when they come down from the moun- 
tains to the convention. Probably something like 
what the mountaineer says when you talk to him 
about $25 lath. We certainly have got into a 
merry-go-round and the hotel is not to blame. But 
it does look like the only thing that will ever bring 
prosperity to this country is a panie. 


BETWEEN TOWNS 

Speaking of names, Miss 

keeper for the Niles Lumber 
Honest she is. 


Knot is head book- 
Co., at Niles, Mich. 


Sneed Sesser is assistant to the director of the 
war risk bureau at Washington, D. C. A pretty 
name, and a grand one for an assistant. 

West Virginia lumbermen complained at their 
convention that they weren't getting trim enough. 
No, trim, not trimmed. 

Personal: If Charles W. ‘Purcell will look us 
up at Boise we will tell him all about his old friend 
Morris Hayward, whom we saw at Detroit the other 
day. 

Riding down to New York a few days ago we 
met H. W. Bang, of the Chicago Telephone Co.— 
and bang went saxpence. 

Tf a fellow wants to take a nap in Pittsburgh 
it is a simple matter; if he wants to darken the 
room all he has to do is to lift the window shade. 

Speaking of English as she is spoke, the William 
Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh displays a sign in every 
room: ‘‘Rooms held after 9 p. m. will be charged 
an additional day.’’ As long as it is the room that 
is charged, and not the guest, all is well. 


But It’s All Shot to Pieces Now 
You’ve got to hand it to the late Germans for 
one thing—they had the largest house wrecking 
business in the world. 
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The Quality and Service of 


Northland’s Pine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of /25,000,000F eet 2 
we always have plenty of Stock on hand to 
fill your orders at once, and it is always of 


the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


‘28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 


We know the requirements of the 
retail dealer and can supply them 
Excessive rains have greatly curtailed Lone re 






our en-route cars are not plentiful, but it 
probable that the rains will cease and _the 8 
again in the land of the towering Pine Whe 
ber can be made and s<hipned, we expe ) 


of it and will have it to sell 





























Heecounrters for 5 
Short Shortieaf 
(9-10-l2ft) 




































Yellow Pine 
SPECIALTY— 
Boards, Small 


2X 4's wae 


PLANING MILLS AT: 
Corinth, Iuka, Booneville, Amory and Burns- 
ville, Miss., Silers, Tenn., and Red Bay 
and Cherokee, Ala. 


Short Dimension Sales Co. 
CORINTH, MISS. 
SALES AGENTS FOR 
M. M. Elledge Lumber Co. 
McRae Lumber Company 
Bigbee Lumber Co. 
H. C. Bell Lumber Co. 


Also Short 
Dimension, 





























SHORT Hubert F. Young 


Corinth, Miss. 


Makes Them 
Hog¢-Harris 


St. 


Sells Them 


SHORT 
y. 


7 


x 


4’s 


x 


4’s 


Louis, Mo. 












Pocahontas Lumber Co. 


Specialists in Two By Fours, 
also 4x 4’s and 2x 6’s. 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Hazard & Iuka, Miss. 
L. F. Garrett, Mgr., Corinth, Miss. 













McNally-Knebel Lumber Co. 


Mills and Yards, Sales Office, 
CORINTH, MISS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Specialty—2x4 & 2x 6—dressed. 


Lengths, 10 to 20 ft. Long Leaf. 
Lengths, 9, 10 & 12 ft. Short Leaf. 
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Downer Lumber Company 


Successors to 
Moss-Downer Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Long and Shortleaf | 


Yellow Pine 


Rough and Dressed 


Specializing in 


TIMBERS 


Valdosta, Georgia 
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Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


55t SouthWestern Ave, Chicago. ] 


] 
CRartholame W.Mgy 


William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, 
HARDWOODS 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 


ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 


~ 
f Want to Buy 
4-4 LOG RUN 


PLAIN OAK 


We Pay Cash — Inspect at Mill 


Ash, Gum, Hickory 


Write or Wire. 























Jerome Hardwood 
Lumber Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 
We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, 











Oak, Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber, S 





and 
“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 
Strips. 





Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry com- 
plete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship floor- 
ing and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 
Pine Biuff, Arkansas 




















Four Billion Dollar Trade Balance 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 9.—The excess of American 
exports over imports in 1919 amounted to $4,017,000,- 
000, a new record, according to a statement issued 
recently by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce. Exports for 1919 
totaled $7,922,000,000, as compared with $6,149,000,- 
000, while imports were valued at $3,904,000,000, 
against $3,031,000,000 in 1918. 

December exports amounted to $681,000,000, a fall- 
ing off from the $741,000,000 recorded for November. 
Imports also fell off for December, the total being 
$381,000,000 as compared with $425,000,000 for No- 
vember. Both exports and imports were higher than 
in December a year ago. 

The imports of gold in 1919 amounted to $77,000,- 
000, compared with $62,000,000 in 1918 and $552,- 
000,000 in 1917. Exports of gold in 1919 jumped to 
$368,000,000 from $41,000,000 in 1918. In 1917 they 
amounted to $372,000,000. No marked change is noted 
in the imports or exports of silver, receipts amounting 
to $89,000,000 and shipments to $239,000,000 in 1919. 


Form Lumber Bank in Italy. 


Advices from Italy tell that under the auspices of 
the great Italian bank Banca Commerciale and with 
the moral support of the Government, there is being 
formed a banking syndicate which will be devoted to 
lumber interests. Participating in this syndicate are 
several Italian banks, the Bank of Paris and of the 
Netherlands, as well as a British group, and, it is re- 
ported, it will assume the activity of twenty-two so- 
cieties which before the war were especially interested 
in the Banca di Legno (Bank of Lumber), of Buda- 
pest. The new lumber bank’s field of action will ex- 
tend over the most important lumber area of Central 
Europe and will facilitate the importation therefrom 
of lumber into Italy. The share capital is reported 
to be 50,000,000 lire, and the control of the directorate 
will be in Italian hands. 


Cargo Market Is Weak and Declining 


The full cargo steamer market continues inactive, 
due to searcity of orders, except coal, in all trades, say 
Cornish & Co., New York ship brokers, in their weekly 
freight bulletin for Feb. 7. The scarcity of coal and 
the difficulty of securing permits for shipments of it 
are largely responsible for the inactivity in chartering, 
as coal is badly needed in many European, South 
American and West Indian ports, and freights of the 
kind are plentiful. Tonnage available for prompt de- 
livery is in ample supply, with rates weak and quot- 
ably lower. 

The demand for sailing vessels continues limited, 
and what little there is is almost entirely for offshore 
voyages, principally to and from West India ports. 
The coastwise market is unimproved in all respects. 
Vessels obtainable for both prompt and forward load- 
ing offer freely, with the result that rates are barely 
sustained at the prices recently quoted. 

One lumber charter was reported, the British 
Schooner Governor Parr, 873 tons, from Ingramport, 
N. S., to Rosario at $33. 











New Shipping Board Freight Rates 


In the newly promulgated United Kingdom tariff 
No. 8-C, the United States Shipping Board has fixed a 
lower rate on lumber from United States North Atlan- 
tic ports to Liverpool, London, Manchester, Hull, Avon- 
mouth, Bristol, Cardiff, Glasgow, Leith, Belfast and 
Dublin. The new rates on yellow pine is $42 per 1,000 
superficial feet; on other lumber and timber (heavy), 
$1 per 100 pounds; on other lumber and timber (light), 
$1.22 per 100 pounds, and on logs, $1 per 100 pounds. 
These rates apply on timber and logs when not exceed- 
ing two tons in weight. When exceeding two tons in 
weight special contract is required. 

The following changes to lumber tariff No. 27, estab- 
lishing new rates of freight on lumber, timber and logs 
from Gulf ports, have been announced as effective Jan. 
19: Rate on yellow pine lumber and timber, per 1,000 
superficial feet, to United Kingdom ports, $40; to 
Havre and Bordeaux, France, to Rotterdam, Holland, 
and Antwerp, Belgium, $42. Other lumber and timber 
(heavy), per 100 pounds, to United Kingdom ports of 
Liverpool, Manchester and Glasgow only, $1, and to 
Antwerp, Belgium, $1.15. Other lumber and timber 
(light), per 100 pounds, to Antwerp, $1.40. Ash, 
hickory, oak and poplar logs, per 100 pounds, to 
United Kingdom ports of Liverpool, Manchester and 
Glasgow only, $1, and to Antwerp, $1.15. 

The following are the varieties of lumber: 

Heavy—Ash (black, white) ; beech; birch; cherry ; 
dogwood; elm (rock): fir (green) ; gum; hackberry ; 
hickory; lignum vitae; locust; mahogany; maple; 
oak ; persimmon ; walnut. 

LIGHT—Basswood ; butternut; cedar: chestnut; cot- 
tonwood: cypress; elm (soft); fir (dry); hemlock; 
pine (white); poplar; spruce; sycamore; tupelo; 
willow. 

European tariff No. 33-A places the freight on 
lumber of all kinds at $1.60 per 100 pounds to Bilbao 
and Cadiz and at $1.70 to Spanish Mediterranean ports, 
Gibraltar to Barcelona inclusive. Logs not over 20 
feet long or two tons in weight take the same rates. 
European tariff No. 32-A fixes the freight to Mar- 
seilles and Cette on lumber of all kinds and on logs 
not over 20 feet long or two tons in weight at $1.60 
per 100 pounds. Logs in excess of stated lengths or 
weights require special contract. European tariff No. 
36 places the freight on lumber of all kinds and on logs 


not over 20 feet long or two tons in weight to Genoa 
and Naples at $1.60 per 100 pounds. 

Pacific coast-India tariff No. 34-A fixes the rate 
on lumber to Saigon, French Indo-China, and to Singa- 
pore, Straits Settlements, at 8914 cents per 100 pounds. 
The rate to Colombo, India, is $1 per 100 pounds, and 
to Calcutta $55 per 1,000 feet, board measure. 





Reconstruction Exposition at Lille 


An International Exposition for the reconstruction 
of northern France is to be held in Lille, France, from 
May to October, 1920, under the auspices of and 
financed by the municipality of Lille, according to a 
report from the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. The 
object of the exposition is to give to the cities, towns 
and inhabitants of the devastated regions the oppor- 
tunity to choose means of reconstruction, urban and 
rural, industrial, commercial and agricultural, and to 
study all possibilities to bring about normal conditions 
in the economic life of northern France. 

The exhibits at the exposition will be arranged in 
twenty groups, embracing most lines of economic, finan- 
cial, agricultural, industrial, commercial and social 
lines of human endeavor. Full particulars as to the 
conditions of admission etc. will be furnished by a 
New York representative of the fair who will shortly 
be appointed and announced. 

The space available for American exhibitors will 
cover 5,000 square meters. If necessary, the fair man- 
agement will furnish demonstrators and will take care 
of exhibits after their arrival in France. It is be- 
lieved that this exposition affords an opportunity not 
only to reach the French buyer but also buyers from 
many other countries who will visit Lille during the 
exposition. 





American Lumber on Argentinian Market 


Supplementing the information regarding the Argen- 
tinian market for American woods obtained and re- 
cently published by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce gives the 
following facts in a recent issue of Commerce Reports: 

“The importation of American pine lumber into 
Argentina is an established business of long standing, 
and American mills have strong connections in the 
market. For the fiscal year 1917, 44,409,000 feet, 
board measure, of American lumber were imported 
into Argentina while in 1918, 38,761,000 feet, board 
measure, were received. Pitch pine formed the large 
majority of the shipments amounting to 37,327,000 feet 
in 1917 and to 33,317,000 feet in 1918. Oak, white 
pine and spruce were other woods imported in incon- 
siderable quantities. 

“American lumber is used for floors, frames and 
interior finish, and for a multitude of minor uses in 
connection with shops, mills, plantations etc. In No- 
vember, 1919, American 1-inch by 38-inch flooring (pitch 
pine) was retailing at $0.17 per foot, board measure, 
while the same size of Brazilian pine flooring was sold 
for $0.12. It is claimed, however, that American 
pitch pine can not be replaced by Brazilian lumber, 
since the latter warps and twists, and no serious com- 
petition is expected provided American prices can be 
kept at reasonable figures.” 





Export Organization Advances Prices 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Feb. 7.—There is not a great 
deal of export buying. High prices of lumber and 
lower foreign exchange rates are holding back busi- 
ness, but there is continued inquiry. The Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co. has found it necessary to 
advance prices. A new list effective Jan. 29 has just 
been sent out. For loading up to March 31, 1920, mer- 
chantable and common are $40 base at mill, an advance 
of $5; all other grades $75 base, an advance of $10. 
For loading April 1 to June 30, merchantable and com- 
mon are $42.50 base, an advance of $5.50; all other 
grades $80, an advance of $15. The company’s sales 
during the week amounted to 3,200,000 feet. 

The redwood export situation continues quiet, as far 
as new orders are concerned. However, inquiries con- 
tinue to come in for redwood lumber from Australia 
and other countries, and for redwood cross ties from 
the west coast of South America. 

The offshore freight market is firm, with rates un- 
changed. The available supply of lumber tonnage con- 
tinues to be very short. Offshore freight rates from 
Pacific coast ports are about as follows: To Sydney, 
$37.50; to Melbourne, $42.50; to direct port in Chile, 
$35; to China and Japan, $37.50 to $40; to South 
Africa, $55; to United Kingdom, $55. 





Slump in Exchange Affects Exports 


New Orveans, La., Feb. 9.—The slump in foreign 
exchange, accentuated by the developments of the 
last few days, threatens to cut the lumber movement 
to Europe down to the “irreducible minimum.” Par- 
cel shipments are still going forward in reduced 
volume, but without an improvement of the exchange 
situation it is predicted that these will dwindle still 
further. The adverse exchange influence is of course 
helped in its retardation by the flourishing condition 
of the domestic trade, which continues freely to ab- 
sorb lumber stocks offered, with prices still rising. 
So far as steamer room is concerned, more space is 
available for lumber, but there appears to be a dis- 
inclination to make use of it. Consignment shipments 
under present conditions are not attractive to careful 
business men. A notable exception to the general 
rule may be afforded, temporarily at least, by the stave 
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movement. Stave shipments have been cleared in 
fairly good volume for Spain and Portugal, and in 
smaller volume for Irish and English ports. 

The South American and West Indian trade is much 
better. Cargo shipments of pine for South America 
are being loaded at several of the Gulf ports and 
stock continues to move in fair volume to the West 
Indies. The parcel movement to Central America 
also continues in about the usual volume. 





Notes of Foreign Trade Interest 


GEORGE W. CLEVELAND, JR., manager of the hardwood 
‘department of the South Texas Hardwood Co., left 
Houston, Tex., for European centers. His main pur- 
pose is to establish connections abroad for increasing 
sales of the company’s products. 


C. Leary & Co., well known timber brokers at 4 
Lombard Court, Gracechurch Street, London, an- 
nounce under date of Jan. 1: ‘We beg to inform you 
that we have admitted as partner in our firm, from 
this date, Mr. Hugh Sherwood Leary, son of our late 
partper Mr. E. G. Leary, who has been actively 
engaged in the business for some years past.” 


CHURCHILL & SIM, prominent timber brokers at 29 
Clements Lane, London, make the following announce- 
ment: ‘Our partnership having expired by effluxion of 
time on Dec. 31, 1919, our business will be carried on 
by the existing partners: Messrs. C. S. Gordon Clark, 
Thomas G. Sharp, A. Chatterton Sim, Herbert G. 
Sharp and William C. Mann, and we are admitting 
into partnership Messrs. T. H. Shout, B. E. A. de Mare, 
F. H. R. Mann and W. T. Pott, who have for many 
years been associated with our business.” 

ConsuL General Marion Letcher, at Christiania, Nor- 
way, reports to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce that, except in the Tyne district, where the 
market is said to be rather dull, prices tor Norwegian 
lumber continue to rise steadily. The last sales re- 
ported correspond to about £31 ($150.86) basis, 7-inch, 
f.o.b. On account of the scarcity of 9-inch and 11- 
inch material, the English importers have lately been 
buyers of 8-inch boards, for which they offer 40s. 


($9.73) extra. But this premium is not sufficient 
for the shippers, who prefer to sell their 8-inch to 
Netherlands at 415 florins ($166.83, normal exchange) 
c.i. f., which leaves them a much better profit because 
of the extraordinary high exchange for the guilder at 
the present moment. 


THE SECOND Pan American Financial Conference 
recently concluded at Washington, D. C., endorsed the 
metric system by adopting the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the conference recommends that the 
metric system of weights and measures be universally 
employed, and that, pending the attainment of that 
end, articles weighed and marked and shipping docu- 
ments prepared according to the system of weights and 
measures now prevailing in the United States should 
be accompanied with statements giving the equivalents 
under the metric system. 


It Is reported that a part of the new French loan, 
perhaps amounting to as much as $2,000,000,000, will 
be floated in the United States thru a consortium of 
bankers. The bonds will bear 5 percent interest and 
will be redeemable with a 50 percent bonus within 
sixty years. ‘They will be placed in dollars, with a 
view to easing the exchange situation. Subscriptions, 
it is reported, will also be received at London in 
pounds sterling. Experts are of the opinion that 
stabilization of the exchange depends in large measure 
on the success of these foreign subscriptions. 


A WRITER in an English trade review, referring re- 
cently to American commercial activity in Spain, 
makes the following interesting comment: 


Today there is not a corner of Europe free from the 
barrage of America’s commercial army. The American 
soldier with his machine guns has been succeeded in 
Europe by the American “drummer,” armed with sam- 
ples of everything from a steam engine to a toothpick. 
Not only is the Spanish merchant and shopkeeper sup- 
plied with all sorts of things but even the Spanish 
flies are being massacred in their millions with Amer- 
ican “Tanglefoot.” The fact is that while we are 


making up our minds the United States is doing good, 
sound, practical work, and doing it quickly; and this 
with the American capacity for rapid output consti- 
tutes our greatest danger in the keen struggle to re- 
capture the trade markets which were ours before 
the war. 














The attention of millwork men is called 
to the symposium appearing on page 66 
of this issue, wherein representative manu- 
facturers of sash, doors and general mill- 
work express their views as to the need 
of a national association of millwork pro- 
ducers, and the most practical method of 
forming such an organization. The AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN will be glad to hear 
from millwork men in any part of the coun- 
try who have any ideas that they would 
like to express upon this very important 
subject. 











As spring approaches it becomes increasingly ap- 
parent that the consumption of sash, doors and every- 
thing in the millwork line is bound to be upon an 
unprecedented scale. Reports of the F. W. Dodge Co., 
printed elsewhere in this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBBERMAN, show that building contracts awarded 
during January in the territory east of the Missouri 
and north of the Ohio rivers exceed in volume the 
monthly average for last year by ten percent. It is 
estimated that building construction thruout the 
country will reach a grand total of three billion dol- 
lars before the curtain is rung down on the year 1920, 
Any estimate of course must take into account the 
possibility of building being hampered by labor trou- 
vles, either in the building trades or in lines that 
would affect the production or transportation of build- 
ing materials, such as the railroad strike now threat- 
ening. However, it is to be hoped that sane counsels 
may prevail, and that the good ship “Prosperity” 
will not be scuttled by reckless pilots or crew. With 
“half a chance” the year’s total of building undoubt- 
edly will exceed all previous records, 





MILLWORK COST STATEMENT ANALYZED 


E. H. Hotchkiss, president Hotchkiss Bros. Co., 
Torrington, Conn., writes the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
as follows: 

“In the ‘Sash, Doors and Millwork’ department of 
the Jan. 31 issue of your good paper (page 80) you 
published a cost exhibit, furnished by Secretary C. B. 
Harman of the Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, covering the manufacture of 
180 turned pine balusters. I am a sincere believer in 
publishing items such as Mr. Harman has furnished 
and am writing this to call his attention to what ap- 
pears to be an error in these figures, because I am 
figuring on these cost exhibits every day and have any 
a of similar ones on a variety of items of mill- 
work, 

“The amount of lumber in the cutting bill, assum- 
ing that the balusters are made out of 4x4, 20 inches 
long, figures 400 feet and not 480. I would like to 
know if the 15 percent waste is sufficient. This would 
be 60 feet on the actual cutting bill basis. If the 


lumber was fine and there were no checks or anything 
of that sort, probably the amount specified would be 
enough, but I believe you will agree with me that 480 
feet is wrong for the actual amount of lumber in the 
cutting bill. 
ample. 


I think allowing 4x4 for this stock is 


“Now referring to the time. ‘There is an item of 
$2.70—552 feet as he has it. My assumption is that 
this item is the cost of taking the lumber from car 
to shed and from shed to mill and is what we call 
‘lumber burden.’ The turner’s time is figured with 
the burden for same, but someone must have worked 
on these balusters besides the turner—the man who 
took the lumber as it was delivered to the cutting room 
and cut out these balusters ready for the turner. 

“T have studied these cost exhibits so carefully dur- 
ing the last year that these little items come to me 
instinctively, and it is just such items that must be 
tucked in so we will know exactly what our costs are. 
My idea of this order would be: 


Actual feet in cutting bill...... 400 
Waste—25 percent 


Total amount of lumber used. .500 ft.@$50.00 $25.00 











Lumber burden $5 per 1,000 feet............. 2.50 
TEtad OF HMO iin do Ki hws ddddiecasecsicwus $27.50 
Labor and burden in cutting-up room......... 4.00 
Labor and burden turner, as stated in exhibit.. 22.10 
$53.60 

Commercial burden 20 percent............006- 10.72 
NNN ads Cord ese oee sei eeawe eee $64.32 


“Mr. Harman’s final result and mine are about the 
same, but I have less lumber and more labor.” 


Home and apartment building at Minneapolis, Minn., 
as well as activity in construction of office buildings, 
stores and warehouses is to be carried out on a large 
scale this spring. Factories in this vicinity have 
orders enough on their books today to keep them busy 
for months. Suitable raw material is scarce, and 
prices are high. Stock sizes of sash and doors are 
depleted and new orders are plentiful at prevailing 
high prices. 

Plants at Kansas City (Mo.) are mostly running 
on the regular 9-hour basis with a heavy demand for 
specials. Sales managers report that country yards 
are not showing a great deal of interest in either 
standard stock or specials and that the outlook for 
much business from the country does not appear 
bright. The city yards are using a fair quantity of 
regular stock. Prices show a continuous upward 
trend in sympathy with the lumber market. Pur- 
chasing agents have a great deal of trouble in get- 
ting suitable shop lumber from the mills and often 
are required to buy a lot of stuff they do not need to 
get a small quantity of something that is badly 
wanted. 

Factories in Cincinnati, Ohio, and vicinity are cut- 
ting all the lumber they can secure, and have orders 
to carry them through the spring season at the pres- 
ent rate of operation, and some of them into the 
summer. Estimates on new business continue to be 
called for, but there is evidence of a little hesitancy 
about contracting beyond present bookings because 
of threatened disturbance in the construction field 
due to accumulating demands from union labor for 
advances of 5 to 10 cents an hour in the scales for 
carpenters, painters, plumbers, plasterers and com- 
mon labor, which now are in process of negotiation. 

The door and millwork demand is good at Buffalo, 
N. Y., considering the severity of the weather. More 








HARDWOODS 


| Complete Assortment 
| 





of Dry 
Basswood, Birch 
| Soft Grey Elm 
and Hard Maple 


Birchand Maple Flooring 


Highest Quality 
4 Standard Grades 


H. F. Below Lumber Co. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Ie 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 
Red Gum Plain Oak 
Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 
Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to 2 inches thick 
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Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to rec- 
I ommend to exacting customers. 
Write today for prices. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 




















HARDWOODS 


KENTUCKY AND ALABAMA 


Poplar, Oak, Chestnut, Basswood, 
Red and Sap Gum, Tupelo, Sycamore 
Mountain and Southern Hardwoods 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers 











GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in 
Northern or Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 
varieties of 3-8 in. and 13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? 
The lumber can be kiln dried and worked too if 
desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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work in the building line is being postponed than was 
the case last year, as the weather is much more un- 
favorable, but good business is looked for next month. 

The Baltimore (Md.) members of the sash and door 
trade found nothing in the developments of the last 
week to modify their attitude toward prices or their 
estimates as to the probabilities for the future. They 
continue to discern plenty of business, with the in- 
quiry so active that it will exceed the ability of the 


trade to take care of all the orders, All the indica- 
tions point to a great building boom, of which the 


preliminary developments are manifest and the needs 
in the way of sash and doors are certain to be on 
an exceptionally large scale, The factories have made 


no progress toward catching up with the calls, and 
there is no likelihood that they will be able to do 
so in the near future. 


Sash and millwork plants at San Francisco (Calif.) 
are busy and haye a good outlook. Door factories in 
the Bay counties are operating at normal rate of pro- 


duction. Finished door factories connected with the 
white and sugar pine mills are running at full ca- 
pacity. The eastern demand for sash and door cut 


stock is big and the mills are making fair shipments. 


Present requirements for pine box shook are being 
met and manufacturers are preparing for a good de 


More cars are needed. 


& " > 
Beaumont Quality 


represents the acme 
of perfection in 


Yellow Pine and 
Hardwood Lumber 


Bridge Timbers, Cross Ties 
and Piling, Car Siding, 
Roofing and Decking 


A trial order will prove the 
many advantages we offer ex- 
acting buyers. Write us now. 


The Beaumont LumberCo. 


Ben S. Woodhead, BEAUMONT, W. A. Priddie, 


inand at satisfactory prices. 
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Oak, 
Ash, Gum, 
Cottonwood, Elm, 
Hickory, Magnolia, 
Long and Shortleaf 
Pine 


_ 


“‘WESTWOOD”’ 






Cable Address 


Foreign Buyers 


as well as those in America 
who want big value lumber 
should give us a trial. 

We operate our own mills, 
hence are responsible for 
uniform quality and grades. 


Send us your inquiries. 


South Texas Lumber Co. 








4 HOUSTON, TEXAS 


F 








Keith Lumber Go. 


547-551 Keith Building, 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS. 


Manufacturers of all 
items of 


LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


and SOUTHERN 

HARDWOODS 
HEWN TIES 
AND PILING 


Your 
Inquiries 


Solicited. 





Ail Dried 


grades of Pine are Steam Kiln 


Hardwoods are all Air Dried. 











TRUCKS BEAT MAIL ORDER COMPETITION 





Retailers Who Want to Satisfy Their Customers and Reduce Costs Should Not 
Read These Articles 


TRAILMOBILES ADD TO EFFICIENCY. 

Upon the economy of operation depends the success 
of any haulage system. Because of the peculiar nature 
of the business, it is sometimes difficult to obtain 
economical hauling in the retail lumber game, For 
one thing, customers are forever wanting small batches 
of lumber or some item that has been forgotten in a 
large order. To employ heavy trucks on work of this 
character is unduly expensive. 

The initial investment in truck equipment. is 
great that it does not pay to have trucks stand idle 
in the yard while being loaded. One of the best 
ways to solve this problem is by the use of Trail- 
mobiles. A Trailmobile, which is simply a four wheel 
trailer, can hauled either by a light truck or a 
passenger car. The investment in purchasing a Trail- 


so 


he 











With reference to the 5-ton trucks, however, and 
particularly regarding country deliveries, we might 
state that we first began giving this service to the 
farmers in our community without making a delivery 
charge. We found out, however, that the operation of 
these large trucks, each carrying a chauffeur and 
helper, cost us approximately $18 a working day ; this 
expense being composed of both fixed and operating 
charges. We then saw that we could not furnish the 
service free of charge and began charging drayage for 
this service, based on our cost. Needless to say it 
has worked admirably, and we find the customer is very 
willing to pay for the service. Our object in using 
trucks for country delivery was twofold: First, to 
reach and secure a certain volume of business which 
we were not able to handle before ; and, second, to give 
such satisfactory service right to the building site 


for the customer that we eliminated the competition 
of mail order and ready built house concerns. 


We have 














TWO TRAILMOBILES OPERATED BY THE 


mobile is not very heavy, and so it is possible to pur- 
chase several at a reasonable outlay and have one in 
the yard all of the time being loaded while the truck 
or automobile is delivering lumber with the other. 
‘Large city lumber dealers find that their passenger cars 
can haul loads up to two tons; that they can travel 
as fast as a light truck and that this often proves a 
valuable aid to the delivery system. The Trailmobile 
is mounted on roller bearings and constructed like a 
high grade motor vehicle throughout. Thus it can be 
easily rolled about the yard by one or two men when 
half or fully loaded and enables the quick assembling 
of mixed orders. 

Among well known lumber companies that have 
adopted the Trailmobile system are the Restrick Lum- 
ber Co... Detroit. Mich.: George II], Storm & Co., New 
York, N. Y.; E. W. Webb & Co., Kinston, N. C,; J. M. 
Saulpaugh’s Manufacturing Co., New York, 
N. Y.: Hubbard Woods Lumber & Coal Co., Hubbard 
Woods, Hl: Loomis Lumber Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Southport) Lumber Kenosha, Wis.: C. A. Brown 
& Co,., Louisville, Ky.: Theodore FE, Rechtin, of Evans- 
dale, Ind., and many others, 


Sons 





CHARGING FOR COUNTRY DELIVERY 


Most of the equipment we own, consisting of two 
Fords, one 114-ton White and three 5-ton Whites, was 
purchased during the last vear and a half. During this 
time we had an abnormally increased amount ot busi 
ness, due to furnishing the Government camps in and 
about our city with building materials, and there was 


very little other business besides that which was 
brought about by Government activities. Being un 
usually busy handling this Government material, which 


required most of our time on account of shortage of 
employees, we made no effort to keep a systematic 
record of our truck deliveries, because any such record 


RESTRICK LUMBER CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


recently purchased some trailers and expect to cut our 
per thousand cost of delivery by the use of them, 

Of course we use our different sized equipment both 
for country and city deliveries as the case requires— 


Fords to handle the small jag-lot loads, the 5-ton 
trucks on the larger and preferably single delivery 
loads, and the 144-ton carrying the medium loads. This 


truck equipment, together with the teams and wagons 
we still have, gives us a flexible and what we hope te 
prove an economical delivery department. We appre- 
ciate fully that the use of trucks is of considerable 
advertising value and enables us to give real delivery 
service ; so much so that we have concluded even in the 
event that such equipment is somewhat more costly 
than the old method of team deliveries we are very 
willing to pay the difference, 

| The above sets forth the experience of Ed. Steves & 
Sons, operator of the Sunset Yards, San Antonio, Tex. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has pointed out from tiie 
to time the fact that farmers are willing to pay for 
deliveries in the country and that giving such delivery 
is one way of increasing the retailer's business. In 
the busy season the farmer often would buy, but is 
unable to haul the lumber himself, and consequently 
puts off buying from time to time and sometimes never 
buys. 

The use of trucks by Ed Steves & Sons te meet mail 
order competition is worthy of special attention. 
When it is easy for a customer to satisfy his needs 
and where there is no friction between buyer and 
seller, the mail order house has mighty rocky going to 
establish a footing.—Ep1Tor.] 


TRY THIS ON A SILO 
The accompanying illustration shows a 3-ton White 
truck of the Tuolumne Lumber Co., Modesto, Calif., 
hauling an octagon silo from one farm to another. 
This company has used for 











four years the White truck 
shown in the illustration 
and has received excellent 
results from it. It has been 
used in hauling lumber and 
other materials over all 
kinds of roads thruout the 
year. The fact that it has 
been given some very severe 
tests is shown by the ac- 
companying illustration. 


To the uninitiated it 
might look something like a 
Zeppelin shed, but it is a 
type of silo that is giving 
excellent satisfaction in the 
territory covered by the 
yards of the Tuolumne 
Lumber Co. Normally the 
silo material is cut at the 
mill to lengths ready to be 
nailed and the silos are 
transported to the farm 
knocked down. The com- 
pany has,. however, moved 
some silos after they have 
been erected on farms when 
it was found desirable for 
some reason to move them 
to other farms. The accom- 
panying illustration shows 








A 3-TON WHITE TRUCK AND TRAILER HAULING A SILO 


would not truly represent the results that would be 
obtained during normal times. We have, however, 
recenthy installed a cost system. which we expect will 
furnish us waluable data regarding truck delivery. 


one of the silos migrating 
from one farm to another. 
The particular silo shown 
has a capacity of forty-seven tons of silage and the 
fact that it was transported successfully evidences the 
sturdy construction of the octagon type and the work- 
manship of the Tuolumne Lumber Co. 
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EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Feb. 10.—Demand for hardwood lumber is said by 
the manufacturers to be increasing day after day and 
stocks seem to grow scarcer all the time. Stoeks in 
the local yards are not only badly broken, but in some 
instances they are completely exhausted. It is almost 


impossible to get quartered white or plain oak and 
_ the price is soaring with no indication that the con 
dition will be improved for some time. Consumers 


do not seem alarmed over the prevailing prices of lum- 
ber, their main thought being to get the lumber at any 
price. Manufacturers, as well retail dealers, say 
they could get more business if they only had the 
lumber to sell. : 

The mild weather of the last two weeks has stimu- 
lated building to some extent in Evansville and other 
towns in the tristate territory. Indications point to 
« great deal of building construction in Evansville 
during the coming spring and summer. 

Tell City, a few miles east of Evansville, has a 
housing problem on its hands, like many other towns 
in Indiana, but the problem is being met and by March 
1 work will start on ten new residences in that town. 
these being the first of fifty or a hundred houses that 


as 


will be built there during the coming season. The 
Tell City Real Estate Co. has been formed, the cor- 


poration being composed of the leading manufacturers, 
bankers and business men of the town. The plan 
adopted is to build modern bungalows that will cost 
from $1,750 to $2,250 each, the purchaser buying on 
the installment plan. The Tell City Building & Loan 
\ssociation will provide 75 percent of the money re- 
quired to build the homes. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Feb. 9.—A lull in building operations, owing to the 
prolonging of the winter, has served to put at least a 
temporary quietus on the buying of lumber by con 
struction interests in this district during the last week 
or ten days. Lumber interests here see in the tighten 
ing of the money market and a reaction among banks 
in extending credit additional reason for the slowing 
down of lumber business generally. 

Arrival of spring is expected to see a marked 
vival, however. This expectation, as pointed out by 
J. V. O’Brien, secretary of the Cleveland Board of 
Lumber Dealers, can be based upon the fact that there 
is a tremendous increase in manufacturing establish- 
inents locating in the Cleveland district, and while a 
large amount of material will be required for construe- 
tion for these interests, still more must be needed for 
housing construction to care for the workers that 
will be drawn to these new plants. For this reason the 
lumber trade as a whole does not look for any 4diffi- 
culties with the adjustment of wages among the build 
ing crafts when these agreements expire on May 1. 

Satisfaction with the Cleveland building code, with 
one exception, was expressed by R. S. Whiting, building 
expert of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. following a conference with J. V. O’Brien, 
secretary of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers. 
and E. W. Cunningham, building commissioner. His 
only eriticism was that timber in some cases is not 
credited with its full stress weights. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


re 


code 





Feb, 9.—The hardwood market is holding firm with 
a few more mills starting up. Those which have to 
depend upen railroads for log deliveries are having 
ome trouble In some sections the favorable weather 
has not been of sufficient duration to dry out. the 
woods to a point where they can get teams into the 
woods, altho the situation is generally better in this 
respeet. Some of the small hardwood mills lecated 

the rai have been unable to get their cut to 
the market on account of bad roads. rhe demand 

hardwood timbers has picked up considerably, with 

retically stecks of any kind to offer. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Feb. 11.—All predictions about the “peak” of the 


arket have been relegated to the discard by further 
dvances of $4 to $40 in hardwoods, as detailed in this 
market report, and the increased spread 
iween supply and demand. The third sleet storm of 
winter, which descended upon this section last 
week, covering the woods in the valleys of the Ohio 
River and its tributaries with a quarter of an inch 
f ice, put another check on production. In the mean- 
‘ime there has been no let up of the demand. The 
ituation as to other woods has been the same. 

The market here has been little affected by the fur 
ther dislocation of the foreign exchange situation. 
‘There has been so serious interruption of the export 
movement by the abnormal condition of international 
exchange, that it has been practically a domestic 
market for a long time. So, further curtailment of the 
xport movement has had no effect on stocks, which 
are notoriously inadequate for home consumption. Yet 
Cincinnati exporters continue to receive inquiries from 
‘broad, showing that there is a latent demand that is 
ertain to develop strongly as soon as the interna- 
tional situation clears. 

Recent demands of labor unions have brought con- 
siderable anxiety to contracting builders. Various 
trades are asking increases of 5 to 10 cents over the 
scale that went into effect last summer. While enough 
ontracts have been closed for construction covering 
the period before the old scale can be terminated, fur- 
ther wage advances are considered among the proba- 
‘ilities. There is an arbitration agreement designed 
to pravent strikes withont rensonahle time for nsze- 


week’s be 


the 








tiations, but uncertainty prevails as to whether the 
unions will stand by it, based on previous experiences. 
Just now considerable labor has been attracted to 
other cities where the inducement of higher pay has 
been held out. Two contracting concerns are reported 
to have lost more than a hundred common laborers to 
St. Louis and Detroit thru offers of 75 and 90 cents 
an hour, respectively. In the meantime permits for 
new buildings accumulate and new construction is be- 
ing started as weather and supplies of material make 
building possible. 

The demand for lumber from the consuming fac- 
tories is unabated. The distribution of finished prod- 
ucts of these factories is of large volume, and all of 
them have orders far ahead of their output. There 
does not seem to be any fear of a sudden collapse of 


prices and no serious belief that there will be any 
material reduction before midsummer. 
Building material manufacturers and jobbers say 


they will not be able to meet the demand upon them 
with normal regularity at any time this spring—their 
stocks are so low and their production so inadequate. 
Costs of production are so much higher than a year 
ago that selling prices have had to be advanced, altho 
it is claimed that none of them are unreasonable in 
view of the situation, and that the margin of profit is 


“ue LANSING, MICH. 


Keb. 9.—That the timber supply in central Michi 
gan is about cleaned out is indicated in the business 
of such local concerns the Michigan Supply 
which did a thriving business in saw and mill equip 
ment when lumber was more plentiful. The demand 
for equipinent for the smaller lumber mills has been 
on the decline for a number of vears, until it has 
elmost ceased entirely. The Lansing Co. is the largest 
timber operator in the central part of the State, so far 
as known. Its activities this vear are carried on in 
tive camps, where portable mills are located. But the 
portable and the picket mill will soon be things of the 


as (o., 


past, it is said, because there are no longer any con- 
siderable hardwood tracts left in this section of the 
State. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Feb. 11.—With lumber manufacturers thruout the 
North bending their utmost efforts toward bringing 
their production to the highest possible point, the 


for stocks of all kinds is growing so rapidly 
that it is beginning to look like a hopeless task te 
accomplish an equalization between supply and = de- 
mand this year. Wholesalers and retailers everywhere 
are rushing to get under for their needs, and 
offers of business during first ten days of Febru 


demand 


cover 


the 


ary, and for that matter, since Jan. 1 to date, are by 
all odds the heaviest ever known. 
Added to the serious difficulties which have been 


encountered for many months in the matter of procur 
ing railroad cars, a strict embargo on box cars imposed 
Feb. 8S for a 10-day period thruout the country for the 
venefit of the grain movement, has suddenly created a 


most acute situation in the lumber trade as well as 
among shippers and receivers of other commodities, 
While the sawmills of the North are probably less 
seriously affected than if the embargo embraced all 


classes of rolling stock, nevertheless a disastrous effect 


has been produced upon building operations in Mil- 
waukee and other communities. 

The Milwaukee Association of Commerce, thru 
Frank Barry, its traffic manager, joined with other 
large commercial organizations in filing protests and 
appeals with the Railroad Administration on Feb. 9 
und 10, seeking a modification of the embargo lest it 


up of new construe 
It also was pointed 


result in an almost complete tie 
tion, due to stoppage of supplies. 


out that manufacturers of other commodities are in 
t most unfavorable position thru the lack of inlets 
for materials and outlets for finished products. The 


situation is particularly acute because building opera 
tions getting well under way much earlier than 
customary in former years, and the cessation is likely 
to cause untold harm to the building movement. 

Usually January‘and February are dull months, but 
this vear brisk activity like that of May and June has 
in. Milwaukee building permits issued in January 
aggregated in value $983,367, divided among 1,235 per- 
mits, compared with 576 permits for $205,514 worth 
in the first month of 1919. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Feb. 10.—Demand for hardwoods well all 
other kinds of lumber continues keen, with prices firm, 
and no weakness shown. Furniture and cabinet com- 
panies are still among the largest buyers, with the 
flooring and interior trim plants coming stronger all 
the time. Prospects are for a steady run of business 
for several months to come. Export prospects are 
somewhat darker, due to the condition of the foreign 
exchange markets, but it is pointed out that in view 
of light stocks in this country and small production 
the domestic markets will take care of all hardwoods 
produced, and even if exports are light it should not 
have any material effect on markets, as it will take 
months to get stocks back to normal. 

Building operations in Louisville are humming. with 


are 


set 





of work 


as as 


new permits coming out fast, and prospects of the 
best vear ever, as many new companies are announc- 
ing big building projects on residences. Bills now 


before the legislature would prevent owners from col- 
lecting rentals in excess of 10 percent of the cost of 
property, which would result in a lack of interest in 
owning rental property and would probably hurt build- 
However. there is a big demand for sale property, 


ine 
a 





It’s dangerous 


Cc. tent C. 


to take chances. 
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Poole Bros., 


Coupon Books 


We make them to 


individual needs. 


81-89 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago, Ill. 











Page & Jones, Mobile,Ala., U.S.A. 


Cable Address, “‘PAJONES, Mobile” 


All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 
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BONE DRY 
STOCK is 
now ready 
for shipment. 





BLANKS, 
LA. 


BAND SAWED 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


The uniform quality 
of our 


Oak, Ash, Gum, 
Cottonwood, 
Cypress,-Elm 


lumber attracts and 
holds customers for us. 


Bomer - Blanks 


Lumber Co., Inc. 
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Planing Mill Products 
or Length 
You Will Buy Genuine 
Hammond Lumber Co., 


Timbers of Quality 
of Superior Workmanship 
; Tip, Butt 
Piling of Any with or 
without Bark 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Do We Sell You? 
Ltd. 
HAMMOND, LA. 























Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 





CYPRESS and HARDWOODS J 











= 











Henry E. Hardtner, Pres. Q. T. Hardtner, Sec. & Treas. 


THE 
Urania Lumber Company, Lid. 


Manufacturers of 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Railroad Construction and Car Material 
Long and Heavy Joists and Timbers 


Urania, La. 








C. H. Moore, Pres. F. G. Lock, Vice-Pres. 6. W. Law, Sec. and Treas. 
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Manufacturers of ROUGH and DRESSED 



















Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Calcasieu Lumber 
ZYYATT [UMBER COMPANY 
» + ie 
LF 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Mills at 


Office, 
GANDY. LA. RUSTON, LA. 








POWELL LUMBER CoO. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 














YELLOW PINE 


P &F LONG LEAF 
oitevent avre Yard Stock 
Mandevile Lumber Co. Dinenies Pais 


Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Building 








| SS 


Big Value YELLOW PINE 


We Specialize its Manufacture 
Krause & Managan Lbr. Co., Ltd., W=STUAKE- 








THE ~WOODS —— the best work of ‘‘The Lumber- 
man Poet,” including ‘“‘TODAY,”’ just 
By Douglas Malloch ow America’s most widely quoted poem. 


No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


and regardless of the way this bill goes the prospect 
is for much activity. 

A. A. Egle, secretary of the Louisville Hardwood 
Club and traffic man with the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, has been ill at his home for sev- 
eral days with an attack of grippe. Miss Louise C. 
Kroeger, of the same office, is also away with a severe 
cold. Influenza has depleted forces in numerous offices 
during the last few days. 

The Inman Veneer & Panel Co., Louisville, has an- 
nounced plans for the installation of additional dryers 
and a core plant, along with new equipment. The core 
plant will be in the basement, while a fourth floor will 
be added and the glue room elevated. Harry C, Inman, 
of that company, reports that he is in the market for 
basswood in quantities. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Feb. 11.—There are big building projects on the 
Buffalo list this year, and certainly buildings in every 
department are much needed. Yet a good many ex- 
tensive builders are hesitating. The idea is that the 
cost will be less next year. Lumbermen say they are 
mistaken. Building permits here for January num- 
bered 205, with total costs of $663,000. This com- 
pares with 136 permits and $206,000 in the same 
month last year, or a gain of 221 percent. The 
month was the largest January since the war started. 

The party of Buffalo lumbermen and others from 
this State who have been making a trip to the South, 
following the State convention of retailers at Syra- 
cuse, were entertained at Montgomery, Ala., by the 
Pine-Plume Lumber Co., and the Frost-Davis Lumber 
Co., and their hospitality was much enjoyed. A 
breakfast was served at the Gay-Teague Hotel and a 
luncheon at the Country Club. It was planned to 
make a tour of the city by automobiles, but this was 
interfered with by the weather. 


The Vulcan Last Co., Portsmouth, Ohio, is building 
a $200,000 plant at Johnson City, near Binghamton, 
N. Y., for the making of wood lasts for shoe com- 
panies. It is hoped to have the plant in operation by 
April 1 and the output will be 1,000 to 1,500 pairs of 
lasts a day. The company owns hard maple timber 
lands at Crandon, Wis. 


Willis K. Jackson, of Jackson & Tindle, has bought 
property on Chippewa Street, west of Elmwood, and 
now owns the entire block on the west side of Dela- 
ware between Chippewa and Cary streets, extending 
to within one hundred feet of Elmwood. It is ru- 
mored that in the spring Mr. Jackson intends to erect 
a large apartment block with a number of retail 
stores. 


The Buffalo Lumber Exchange, at its informal meet- 
ing last Saturday, discussed the lumber export trade. 
The feeling was that there was nothing in that trade 
now to warrant attention, other than to stay out. 
It was stated that exports of lumber for a long time 
have been unsatisfactory. The shipments went to 
Europe and sometimes nothing was done with them. 
They were put into expensive storage, or the con- 
signee failed to pay for them. It is said that certain 
Buffalo concerns have lost considerably in that trade 
already. Another point against exporting is that we 
shall want all the lumber. The West and the South 
are even now announcing that they are not anxious 
to ship to the East, for they will soon have no 
surplus, 





MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Feb. 9.—The hardwood market continues strong 
in spite of the fact that production is daily falling 
off and that stocks are becoming almost extinct. There 
is a great demand for all kinds of hardwood but it 
usually results in the buyers taking what is offered. 
Prices continue to remain high, The rains are still 
giving lumbermen considerable trouble and logging 
conditions are virtually impossible. Mills are being 
forced to close down daily because of the conditions. 
The export market has been affected to some extent 
by the rate of exchange but continues rather strong. 

Modification of the drastic order of the United 
States Railroad Administration, which takes practi- 
cally all cars available for use in hauling grain from 
this territory, will not greatly benefit the lumber in- 
dustry of this section. The modification as announced 
tonight allows for the holding of all cars necessary 
for the transportation of grain and grain products 
but does not leave any cars for the use of the hard- 
wood men. ‘They will be forced to use leaky cars, 
coal cars, flat cars and gondolas of which there is an 
extreme shortage at this time. 

“Lumber holds the strongest position of any com- 
modity on the market today,’’ declared John W. Mc- 
Clure, of the Bellgrade Lumber Co., when asked con- 
cerning the effect the lowering of the exchange rate 
would have on the hardwood industry. He attributed 
this to the fact that there is subnormal production 
of hardwood lumber at this time and an abnormal 
demand and that also there was an unheard shortage 
of stocks of all kinds. He also alluded to the diffi- 
culty of conducting logging operations at this time as 
causing the shortage of stocks and resulting in the 
closing down of many mills, thus lowering the pro- 
duction to a great extent. Mr. McClure indicated 
that lumbermen would feel the effect of the lowering 
of the exchange rate less than any other exporters at 
this time. “It will be a long time before the hard- 
wood interests are seriously affected by the low rate 
of exchange, altho to some extent it will hurt exporta- 
tion’”’ he said in closing. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Feb. 9.—The Fuller Goodman Lumber Co. has pur- 
chased a site for its retail yard soon to be opened in. 
Marinette. An acre of ground on the former site of 
the Ludington Co.’s yard was purchased from H. F. 
Below, the present owner. Charles A. Goodman, of the 
Sawyer Goodman Co. and the Fuller Goodman Co., 
in speaking of the project said: ‘‘We bought the land 
recently and expect a man here in about fifteen days. 
to open the yard. We expect to equip the yard with 
sheds and every modern facility. A complete stock of 
lumber and building material will be carried.” The 
site is most desirable, being close to the business center 
of the city. ‘ 

The lumber business in Oconto is booming. Both 
the Holt Lumber Co. and the Oconto Co. have started 
their mills full blast, but the scarcity of men has com- 
pelled the Oconto Co. to run only half of the mill on 
the night shift. Car shortage is also causing much 
annoyance. 

The Brown Land & Lumber Co., of Rhinelander, has 
purchased a new sawmill at Saxon. The company is 


logging extensively this winter and more than a dozen 
mills in various sections will be required to cut its 
supply. 








SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 7.—With the convention of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association here this 
week and with many retail lumbermen preparing to 
attend the annual meeting of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association at Boise, Idaho, the week 
after next, this has been a busy period for both the 
manufacturers and the retailers. 

Stanley Mayall, president of the Armstrong Machin- 
ery Co., was reélected president of the Inland Empire 
Employers’ Association at a meeting of the new board 
of directors. J. B. Fisken, of the Washington Water 
Power Co., and F. BE. Peterson, Spokane contractor, 
were chosen vice presidents, and J. C. H. Reynolds was 
reélected secretary. Mr. Reynolds has been instructed 
by the trustees of the organization to spend a week 
resting up at the beaches near Los Angeles. Mr. 
Reynolds early this week attended a meeting of sec- 
retaries of employers’ associations at San Francisco 
and will go on later to southern California. He is 
accompanied by Mrs. Reynolds. 

The annual convention of the International Timber 
Workers’ Union, which is to be held in Spokane, March 
13-17, will be the largest in the history of the organi- 
zation, according to John Norland, secretary of the 
organization, who was in Spokane recently making 
arrangements for the meeting. 


Mill to be Model for Safety 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 7.—The McGoldrick Lumber 
Co., of Spokane, is to be made the standard mill for 
safety appliances in eastern Washington by Ira B. 
Lockney, State safety engineer, according to informa- 
tion received today from Floyd Daggett, secretary of 
the Safety Council of the Inland Empire. 

“Mr. Lockney has agreed to come to Spokane at the 
invitation of the Safety Council of the Inland Empire, 
and we have been notified that a plan has been pro- 
moted between officials of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., 
of which J. P. McGoldrick is president, and the State 
safety board whereby the McGoldrick company’s mill 
here will be made the example of modern safety 
methods and appliances of eastern Washington,” stated 
Mr. Daggett. 


Mr. Daggett stated that Mr. Lockney will arrive in 
Spokane next Wednesday. He will speak at a banquet 
and special meeting of the Safety Council of the Inland 
Empire to be held next Saturday. 

The McGoldrick Lumber Co. has resumed its work 
in sawing lumber after a month of remodeling and 
repair work at the plant. 


Expresses Surprise at Skidding Methods 
MISSOULA, Mont., Feb. 7.—Surprise that westera 
Montana and northern Idaho logging operators are still 
skidding logs great distances instead of adopting the 
“big wheel’ method so efficiently practiced in Oregon, 
was expressed by J. M. Bedford, of Klamath Falls, 
Ore., who has been here studying lumbering operations. 
Mr. Bedford was formerly a Montana man, leaving 
Livingston in 1911 to go farther west. He is now 
associated with the Sprague River Lumber Co. in the 
ownership of a mill in the California white pine belt 
of southern Oregon, which produces 300,000,000 feet 
annually. Mr. Bedford believes that district is the com- 

ing center of the logging industry in the Northwest. 


Made Manager of Company 

LEAVENWORTH, WASH., Feb. 7.—F. W. Stevens has 
been named manager of the Great Northern Lumber 
Co., succeeding F. S. Scritsmeier, resigned. The lum- 
ber company will build a loading works at Chiwaukum 
this spring and ship logs coming down the creek over 
the Great Northern Railroad. There has also been 
talk of building an artificial pond and doing away with 
the old dam because of the annual damege to ranches 
adjacent to the pond. 





Reports from Bulgaria indicate that commercial 
activity is increasing thruout the country. Represen- 
tatives from allied and neutral countries are met with 
in all parts, offering all sorts of merchandise, and are 
receiving large orders, accepting in exchange Bulgarian 
raw materials of high value. The economic situation 
in Bulgaria is good, altho a number of articles of prime 
necessity are lacking. 
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ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Feb. 7.—Promise was made this week to a Grays 
Harbor lumber manufacturer by a reliable concern 
that the car shortage in this section was to be relieved 
in a short time. Just what foundation the statement 
had is not known, but it is apparent that unless some 
relief comes in the next thirty or sixty days there will 
be a very decided message sent to Washington. One 
day this week thirty cars were received. While this 
looked like a substantial number, when the cars were 
distributed to the twenty mills on the Harbor they 
did not go very far in helping out. One day only six 
cars came in. With the activity in the lumber market 
that now prevails the situation gets rather more des- 
perate. A Hoquiam lumberman reported that he had 
been asked to make a bid on half a billion feet of lum- 
ber needed by the Southern Pacific Co., while from a 
box manufacturer of California an offer of a three 
million-foot contract was made a few days after. This 
manufacturer said that the present year, if transpor- 
tation facilities can be brought near normal, will be 
the greatest in the history of the industry on the 
Pacifie coast. 

C. M. Weatherwax, managing owner of the Aber- 
deen Lumber & Shingle Co., came here from San Fran- 
cisco, which city is now his headquarters, to look over 
his property and mill interests on Grays Harbor. Mr. 
Weatherwax is very optimistic about the outlook for 
the lumber industry of the Coast. That he finally 
has decided to make San Francisco and not Aberdeen 
his home, which decision he has held up for some time, 
is indicated by his resigning while here the presidency 
of the board of education. The school system of Aber- 
deen has been Mr. Weatherwax’s hobby. He has for 
the last ten years offered a large cash prize for the 
pupil of the graduating class making the highest per- 
centage in study. 

C. E. Fettis, for fifteen years superintendent of the 
National Lumber & Manufacturing Co.’s logging camps, 
has been promoted to the position of consulting en- 
gineer in connection with the future purchases of tim- 
ber by the Hoquiam concern. The company, since it 
was taken over by W. T. Culver and his associates in 
Michigan, has planned considerable expansion, and 
Mr. Fettis will have a part in the work of buying tim- 
ber. W. J. Schlegel, who has also been associated with 
the company a good many years, has been made general 
superintendent of the company’s camps near Cedar- 
ville. W. T. Culver, vice president of the National 
company, has been on the Harbor looking over the 
Hoquiam plant. Mr. Culver was elected vice president 
when the mill interests were taken over by the Michi- 
gan syndicate. He has been the guest of A. L. Paine, 
former manager of the plant. Minor improvements 
have been going on while he was here, without inter- 
rupting operation. 

Paul Eveleth, who has been associated in lumbering 
with P, R. Hogan, his father-in-law, died recently fol- 
lowing an operation for acute appendicitis. Mr. Eveleth 
was thirty-two years old and leaves a wife and young 
son. He was with the spruce division during the war 
and before engaging in lumbering was assistant super- 
intendent of a woolen mill in Portland. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Feb. 7.—The Oakland Bay Logging Co., controlled 
by Seattle capital, has purchased the plant of the Isley 
Lumber Co., of Tacoma. The two companies will be 
consolidated and the local mill will manufacture the 
timber logged by the Oakland Bay firm. A. J. Hunt- 
ington, Frank Isley and John Chalmers, former owners 
of the Isley company, have announced their retirement 
from the lumber business. The Isley mill is located at 
Eleventh and Canal streets and has a capacity of 
50,000 feet a day. It is one of the few plants in the 
Northwest operated entirely by electric power. The 
new owners plan to install additional machinery to in- 
crease the capacity of the mill. S. J. Pritchard and 
C. H. Graves, of Seattle, are the principal owners of 
the Oakland Bay company. 

A hearing on the request of the millmen for a sepa- 
rate classification under the industrial insurance law 
was held Feb. 6 before the State Industrial Insurance 
Commission. The milling interests are now in the 
same class as the logging camps and pay the same 
amount to the insurance fund. The millmen claimed 
that the percentage of accidents in the mills was much 
lower than in the camps and that they were therefore 
entitled to a lower rate. 

Tacoma’s railway terminal facilities will be in- 
creased materially next week when the freight house 
and terminal of the Union Pacific will be reopened. 
The yards have not been used since January of last 
year and this condition has been a source of much 
complaint from shippers who have claimed that the 
Railroad Administration has not taken fuli advan- 
tage of the railway facilities at hand. The reopening 
1s the first local step toward the return of the rail- 
toads to private management and the Union Pacific 
authorities received permission to resume operations 
at their terminal from the Railroad Administration 
after negotiations had been under way for some time. 

J. W. Butterworth, of Kelso, has purchased a tract 
of cedar on Owl Creek, near Shanghai, and is about 
to construct a shingle mill on the property. Mr. But- 
terworth has also bought the old Johnson mill located 
nearby and wil] use the machinery and equipment at 
his new plant. 

Honoring the employees of the Ernst Dolge Co. 
(Inc.), which was named the honor mill by the Gov- 
ernment for the high records it established in the 
Spruce division, officials of the company were hosts at 
a banquet given last week at the Tacoma Hotel. The 
Dolge company won the flag offered by the Govern- 


ment for increased production and effective use of 
safety appliances. Mr. Dolge acted as toastmaster at 
the banquet which was attended by fifty employees of 
the mill. 


An address on market conditions was given before 
the recently organized Lumbermen’s Club of Tacoma 
at the first regular meeting since its incorporation by 
T. E. Ripley, vice president of the Wheeler, Osgood 
Co. Besides Mr. Ripley’s address the meeting dis- 
cussed a letter from the Long-Bell company, of Kan- 
sas City, in which a plan for stabilizing lumber prices 
was suggested. No definite action was taken. 


Jack Buchanan, manager of the North End Lumber 
Co., Tacoma, is also the guiding spirit in the Buchanan 
Lumber Co., Olympia. He is a director of the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, and is a firm be- 
liever in the rights of the working man to participate 
in some of the good things of life. At the end of the 
year these two companies presented their employees 
with over $13,000 as a bonus, based on their wages 
for the last year. On the evening of Saturday, Jan. 
24, to show their appreciation, their Olympia em- 
ployees, about seventy-five in all, gave a banquet at the 
Mitchell Hotel, Olympia, to the stockholders. The eve- 
ning was pleasantly spent, with music and speeches 
after the dinner. The sharing with the employees is 
to be a permanent arrangement, but the present year 
the bonus will be given only to those who have been 
with the company three months or longer, altho last 
year, as it was not announced in advance, it was given 
to all of the employees, regardless ef their time of 
service. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Feb. 7.—February opened with lumber prices higher 
than ever and no signs of the market weakening any- 
where. The local yards have small stocks and are 
buying for present requirements. The mills are ship- 
ping largely to the eastern market and are not anxious 
to take orders far ahead in view of the feverish con- 
dition of the market and the shortage of stocks. 

Buyers here are begging for fir flooring and lath. 
There has been a great shortage, but some flooring 
is being delivered. Lath are quoted at $18 here and 
shipments are very light. A few are being delivered 
on back orders at $1 to $5 less. 


The Douglas fir market is very strong at $40.50 
base, delivered San Francisco, and $42 South, Cargo 
List 7. On rail shipment, sales of flooring have been 
made at $55 over Rail B list, ceiling at $50 over and 
2-inch rough dimension at $21 over. It is very dif- 
ficult to get car shipments from the north, but some 
of the wholesalers are getting a few cars. Eastern 
buyers are still bidding for stock, causing prices to 
advance, and most of the lumber is going east. But 
the mills will supply enough lumber for California to 
keep the steam schooners busy. Those who can ob- 
tain steamer tonnage can get lumber. 


While the movement of lumber has been slowed 
down by the scarcity of rail and water tonnage and 
high prices, there is no prospect of the California 
market weakening. There is a good demand for ma- 
terial for wharf, warehouse and car building. A Gov- 
ernment inquiry is out for 1,700,000 feet of fir clear 
for the Mare Island navy yard. 

The white and sugar pine demand continues to be 
extremely heavy. Inquiries are numerous, despite the 
lack of unsold stocks at the mills and the turning 
down of orders. Shop lumber is practically out of 
the market. Pine box lumber is getting scarce and the 
large sawmills, after reserving stock for their own 
use, have very little to sell to outside factories. The 
car supply is not up to requirements, but fair ship- 
ments are being made by mills on old orders. 


There is a heavy demand for all items in the red- 
wood lumber market and a general shortage of stocks. 
The drying and re-manufacturing facilities of the mills 
are overtaxed, and it will be difficult to accumulate 
dry stock, as there is every indication of a continued 
big demand this year. The car situation has im- 
proved, but is not what it should be. The effects of 
the emergency movement of grain are expected to be 
felt here soon. 

Altho last year the Pacific Lumber Co.’s output at 
its mills at Scotia, Calif., did not quite reach the 
100,000,000 feet mark, it is expected a much larger cut 
will be made this year, according to Junius H. Browne, 
vice president and general sales manager, who is 
now dividing his time between the New York and Chi- 
cago sales offices but who has been putting in a few 
weeks in San Francisco, renewing old acquaintances 
and conferring with officials both here and at Scotia. 
A fourth band has been added to the head equipment 
in Mill B, making four bands in one and three bands 
in the other mill. A re-manufacturing plant for green 
lumber has also been built. Logging operations are 
being opened up in the company’s Freshwater tract of 
timber, near Eureka, which has the reputation of be- 
ing about the finest stand of redwood in existence. 
A few miles of railroad is being built into it, and the 
logs will be taken by rail to Scotia. R. A. Richardson, 
formerly with the Puget Sound Saw Mills & Timber 
Co., Port Angeles, Wash., has now charge of logging 
for the Pacific Lumber Co. Donald McDonald, formerly 
vice president in charge of operations at Scotia, and 
who retired last year on account of ill health, is now 
vice president of Thane & Co., an adjunct to the Pacific 
Lumber Co. that handles shipping and export business 
and was in the Orient for that concern several months. 
He returned in December but soon goes back to the 
Orient. He was succeeded with the Pacific Lumber 


Co. by H. E. Crawford, who is now vice president of 
the company in charge of Humboldt County operations. 
Peter McNevin looks after eastern sales, with offices 


D.F. McCullough, Gen'l Mer. 


umbus, Miss. 





Daily Capacity, 
125,000 Feet. 


We invite your inquiries 
and orders for 


SHORT LEAF 


Yellow Pine 


Band Sawed, Steam 
Kiln Dried and 
Soda Dipped. 


Write us about your needs. 


COLUMBUS 
LUMBER COMPANY 
Columbus, Mississippi. 

















C. L. Gray Lumber Co. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


PINE MILLS AT: 
Meridian, - Miss. 
Pachuta, - Miss. 
Shubuta, - Miss. 
Beatrice, - Miss. 


Long and Shortleaf 
Yellow Pine, Red 


wr Joncton, Mie and Sap Gun, 
isman, - a. . 
HARDWOOD Red and White 
MILLS AT: 


Beatrice, - Miss. 
Battle, - - Miss. 


Oak, and Poplar 


Addressall Correspondence to 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 























Red Gum 
Magnolia 
White Oak 
Red Oak 
Poplar 
Hickory 
White Ash 


1,500,000 feet now 
on sticks and ready 
to ship. Your in- 
quiries and orders 
are solicited. 








Eastman- Gardiner 


Hardwoor’, Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 








J. R. Sandefur, Secy.-Treas. 


Yellow Pine Specialists 


in Dimension, Siding, 
Straight or ° “as 
Mixed Cars Flooring and Ceiling 
Give us a chance to quote you. 


Warren-Godwin Lumber Co. 
JACKSON, MISS. 


to Secure OAK 
Contract on GUM 


1" Log Run Qtd. Red and White Oak. 
2" No. | Com. & Btr. Quartered Gum. 


For particulars address, 


MERL LUMBER CO., “ERIRIAN. 


Baldwin 
Lumber Co. 


316 Railway Exchange, 
CHICAGO 


B. C. Godwin, Pres. 
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Hardwood 
Lumber 


POPLAR 


A SPECIALTY 


Sales Office and Yards, 
LAUREL, MISS. 
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For Handling Big Logs 








;XCESSIVE strains on skidding ropes 
are not produced entirely by handling 
big logs, for often smaller logs are sud- 
denly caught, and such occurrences im- 
pose greater stress upon the line than big 
logs when moving freely. 

The reserve strength HERCULES (Red-Strand) 
Wire Rope, enables it to withstand all such severe con- 
ditions. Its toughness and elasticity plus its strength 
make and keep it a ‘live’? and dependable rope. 












Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons 
Rope Company 
ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


New York, Chicago, 
Denver, 

~ Salt Lake City 
™San Francisco 


























We Furnish Everything in 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Gulf Red Cypress 





Our wood is more even in color and texture 





cS . and runs uniform in quality, millwork and 
The Best grades. 
Cypress District Burton- Swartz 

‘. Gpress (9 of Florida 
Annual Capacity, 70,000,000 
Feet. Correspondence Solicited Perry, Fila. 











Cummer Cypress Company 








Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


Sales Office, 280 Madison Avenue, 








New York City 








East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN - - FLORIDA 





Eidliow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
*‘ASK THE WHOLESALER ”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 














Saw Mill | 


Operators 


located in the Southeastern and Gulf 
Coast districts who want reliable 
selling connections will welcome our 
experience. Write us. 


Aycock - Hoiley 


JACKSONVILLE, 


Graham (Heard) 
Building, 








Lumber Co. 


LL FLORIDA 


sll 








bd 7 An interesting exposition 
The Cost of Growing Timber of facts and figures. 
By RB. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 


in Chicago, and R. F. Hamilton handles the western 
sales at the San Francisco office. 

M. A. Burns, of the M. A. Burns Manufacturing Co., 
this city, continues to operate his shingle mill at 
Eureka full blast. He buys extensively from other 
shingle manufacturers and handles about 85 percent 
of the shingles produced in Humboldt County. He 
takes nearly all of the shingles from the Redwood 
Shingle Association, as well as those of outside mills. 
Mr. Burns reports a fair demand for green shingles. 
A big demand for kiln dried redwood shingles exists 
in Texas and Arizona and he is making good ship- 


ments to those markets, where excellent prices are 
paid. 
kk. A. Blocklinger, president of the Chiloquin Lum- 


ber Co., this city, plans to start up the sawmill at 
Chiloquin March 1, and make a larger cut of white 
and sugar pine than last year. The Dorris Lumber & 
Box Co.’s factory at Dorris resumed operations re- 
cently after completing repairs, and is cutting 40,000 
feet of shook daily. 

Hunter Savidge, of the Savidge-Macomber Lumber 
Co., this city, has returned from Klamath Falls after 
paying a visit to the timber lands on the Indian reser- 
vation. His firm purchased 125,000,000 feet of Gov- 


ernment stumpage there, It has not yet decided 
definitely about operating this year. Its wholesale 
lumber office has plenty of inquiries and shipments 


of white and sugar pine are being made as fast as cars 
can be obtained. 

Edmund M. Blake, production engineer for Charles 
R. McCormick & Co., this city, has left for Chicago 
and New York. He will attend the convention of the 
American Wood Preservers’ Association and will read 
a paper on “The Tie Perforating Process.” 

R. F. Pray, resident manager of the Red River 
Lumber Co., of Westwood, is paying a visit to the 
San Francisco office. He reports winter production of 
white and sugar pine progressing favorably. Good 
shipments are being made to the eastern market and 
there is a fair car supply. 

A. A. Baxter, general manager of the Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co., has returned from Seattle 
after attending a business meeting. His annual re- 
port showed that the company’s shipments, during the 
year 1919, amounted to 134,941,000 feet of lumber and 
2,410,000 pieces of lath. 

A. T. Brink, vice president of the Tri-State Lumber 
(o.. of Kansas City, is here on a tour of the Coast 
and is looking for some lumber incidentally. 

F. A. Douty, owner of the Multnomah Lumber & 
Box Co., has left here for Portland, after having spent 
a six weeks’ vacation in California. He has just pur- 
chased the steam schooner Daisy Freeman from Bruce 
Fair, of this city, in order to secure a California outlet 
for the above company’s mill and for the new mill 
which he has built at Rainier, Ore. 

F. V. Dunham, field representative of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has just left for 
Portland after having spent a week here conferring 
with California lumbermen in regard to the work of 
the bureau of economics and the department of gov 
ernmental relations. He is proceeding to the western 
pine and north Coast regions. He is securing data 
on the quantity and quality of standing timber: also 
the rate of replacement of merchantable timber on cut- 
over lands, general condition of such lands and the 
productive capacity of the lumber industry now and 
probable increase for the future. All this is with a 
view to forecasting the future development of lumber 


production, 
EVERETT, WASH. 


Keb. 7.—Responding to a flood of orders for lumber 
that accompanied the part restoration of facilities for 
shipping, the Clark-Nickerson Lumber Co, this week 
added 50 percent to its daily production by placing at 
work seventy-five men on a night shift. operating one- 
half the plant. The day production is about 260,000 
feet and the night shift will bring the total daily out- 
put up to approximately 390,000 feet. Other plant 
operators are contemplating similar action if the gen- 
eral situation remains as at present. The Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. is operating Mill “B’ continuously. This 
plant was designed for double shifts and has been so 
operated since its erection, but not for many years 
has any other of the Everett plants doubled up. 

Much of the mill activity in Everett is attributed to 
a great local demand developing thru the start of a 
real building boom, with prospects of its continuance 
for a long time. The sudden development of interest 
in bverett realty and the building boom appear to have 
their foundation in assurances that the nearly com- 
pleted ship building plant here will be in operation 
by next June, with an inaugural force of at least one 
thousand men, the popular information being that the 
Standard Oil Co. has acquired the ship yard and will 
utilize it for the construction of tank ships and custom 
work, and by the addition of a great drydock make 
Everett the Pacific coast headquarters for repairs to 
the Standard fleet. 

The local situation, therefore, gives the millmen con- 
fidence to go ahead with quantity production even 
should there be no betterment of the car situation, 
which has not changed since the relief recently felt 
gave the mills opportunity for enlarged shipments. 
There was a bit of uncertainty as to the future late 
this week, based upon the announcement that all rail- 
roads had been ordered to concentrate all box cars 
upon the task of relieving the congestion of the grain 
elevators of the middle West, but the disquietude was 
not sufficient to cause any retrenchment in the mill 
owners’ plans for enlarged and continuous output. 

Mill workers, both in lumber and shingle plants, 
have presented to the operators here a demand for an 
advance in wages of $1 a day all around. Committees 
representing the workers and the mill owners are in 
conference almost daily in the effort to adjust the 
matter, and indications of a desire to avoid any clash 
are ample. In many quarters the opinion is expressed 
that the wage increase asked will be paid. 

Last week’s order to the Great Northern Railway 


Co. to cease using log truck flats for pole shipments 
to tidewater or out of this territory was followed by 
announcement of a plan whereby Great Northern 
officials of the Cascade division expect to triple their 
log deliveries without increasing their equipment. In 
the past a round trip of logging cars from the moun- 
tains to tidewater occupied three days. sy speeding 
up loading and unloading and adding a night run it 
has been found possible to complete the round trip in 
one day. 

Among lumbermen from the middle West visiting at 
Everett mills this week were W. W. McCullough, presi- 
dent of the McCullough Lumber & Coal Co., Mon- 
mouth, Ill, and H. W. Booth, assistant manager of 
James C. Simpson & Co., Galesburg, Ill. 


CLEAR LAKE, WASH. 


Feb. 7.—The operations of the Clear Lake Lumber 
Co. here are now running full blast, a night shift hav- 
ing been put to work Jan. 29, and last week the three 
logging camps were put in operation. 

E. P. Keefe, sales manager of the company, recently 
returned from Minneapolis, where he visited the trade 
and attended the annual meeting of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association. 

O. O. Bye, A. H. Thiele and W. K. Moore, salesmen 
of the Clear Lake Lumber Co., have returned to their 
respective territories and report excellent prospects 
for business. 

Carlos Ruggles, of the Carlos Ruggles Lumber Co., 
Springfield, Mass., eastern representative of the Clear 
Lake Lumber Co., visited the mill at Clear Lake this 
week on one of his occasional visits. 

Charles C, Stanton, a lumberman of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has been visiting lumbermen in this territory. 
He returns home by way of California. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Feb. 7.—Changed from a circular to a 
mill, the Fidalgo Lumber & Box Co.’s 
Anacortes has resumed operation after a five weeks’ 
closedown. The change will result in a big saving of 
timber and slightly increase the output. The company 
will also at once install a new planer and a band re- 
saw, and when this is done the mill will be one of the 
most uptodate lumber plants in the Northwest. It is 
under the management of William Morrison. 

The Puget Sound Saw Mills & Shingle Co.’s logging 
camps are again running full blast with Chris Gilson 
as superintendent. He has just succeeded R. R. 
Nestos, who has been logging in northwestern Wash- 
ington for the last fifteen or twenty years. Mr. 
Nestos resigned to go into business for himself. M. P. 
Riley, formerly with the Bellingham office, has been 
named office manager to succeed Andrew Frank, who 
resigned some time ago. This company is cutting lum- 
ber for China and will make a shipment of 1,000,000 
feet in March. 

The steamship Gloriette sailed from the Bloedel 
Donovan docks with 500,000 feet for Honolulu and the 
steamship Rainier loaded there 60,000 box shooks for 
Salina Cruz. "i 

Shingles, sash and doors and other wood products 
will be manufactured by the Grandy Lake Shingle Co., 
which was recently organized with a capital of $20,- 
000 by John Nicoll, Thomas Nicoll, G. Pierce and I. 
Pierce. 

So popular has proved the lunch room and coffee 
percolator furnished the cargo mill employees of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills by this company free 
of charge that an addition is being erected to provide 
for the increased patronage. The lunch room is also 
used by the box factory employees. The company has 
a similar lunch room and coffee percolator at Larson. 

Word has been received here that John M. Odell, 
formerly employed by the Morrison Mill Co., of this 
city, has established a lumber mill in eastern Washing- 
ton. He was until a few months ago a Bellingham 
city councilman. 

Announcing that his company had reopened an 
office in New York City, with Charles Lockridge in 
charge, President J. H{l. Bloedel, of the Bloedel Dono- 
van Lumber Mills, arrived in Bellingham Feb. 8 opti- 
mistic as regards the lumber trade outlook but deplor- 
ing the scarcity of cars, which is causing a tremendous 
loss to the Northwest. His company has taken offices 
in the Grand Central Building and is preparing to 
handle shipments thru the Panama Canal, as it did 
in 1914 and 1915 and until the shortage of bottoms 
hecame acute because of the war. Mr. Lockridge, 
who has taken charge of the New York office, was for 
some time the Sioux City (Ta.) representative of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. For the last vear he 
divided his time between that company’s Seattle and 
Bellingham offices. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Feb. 7.—Most of the mills are running. hoping that 
the car situation will soon become normal again, and 
are accepting business that will keep them going until 
such time. The railroads are not only unable to fur- 
nish cars but are also placing embargoes on certain 
points, which curtail shipments. Inquiries are plenti- 
ful and prices are as follows: $10 over list B, on 
timbers : $18 over, on small timbers and planking: $20 
over, on dimension: $20 to $22 over, on boards and 
shiplap : $45 over, on drop siding; $50 over, on fioor- 
ing, and $55 over, on vertical grain stepping. The 
log market remains about the same, $30 for No. 1. 
$24 for No. 2, and $18 for No. 3 fir; camp run, $25 
to $24: cedar, $25 to $35. Shingles are picking up 
and the market is stronger, stars being quoted at $5.45 
to $5.50 and clears at $6.80 to $6.85. 

The Raymond Lumber Co.’s new mill at Raymond is 
completed and will begin operations at once. This 
mill replaces the plant that was destroyed by fire 
about a year ago. The new mill is one of the finest 
in the Northwest and will have a capacity of 150,000 
feet. Charles Lewis is manager. 
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The Ilwaco Mill & Lumber Co.’s plant at Ilwaco, 
under the management of Charles F. Rogers, has re- 
cently been overhauled and greatly improved. The 
company will specialize in wood boxes and containers of 
various kinds. 

The Keystone Shingle Mill at Raymond has started 
operation. This mill is equipped with four Sumner 
“Gold Medal’’ uprights and has a daily capacity of 
about 170,000 shingles. Marvin Coates, A. G. Mag- 
nuson and Gordon Murdock are the owners of the new 
plant. 

The Pacific Veneer Co., recently organized by Robert 
E. Demuth and George W. Hutton, at Olympia, Wash., 
will be equipped with the latest veneer machinery, a 
Merritt rotary lathe, clipper, mechanical drying ap- 
paratus etc., and all the machinery will be electrically 
driven. Boiling vats will be installed in order to 
thoroly heat the logs so as to produce smooth, high 
grade veneer suitable for furniture and cabinet pur- 
poses. Douglas fir, spruce, red alder, maple and black 
cottonwood will be used. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


Feb. 7.—The delegation that went from Reedsport 
to Washington, D. C., to appear before the rivers and 
harbors committee of Congress, returned with the be- 
lief that government aid would be given for the com- 
pletion of the jetty at the mouth of the Umpqua River. 
Soundings made by order of the port commission show 
twenty-four feet of water on the bar at low tide and 
the Johnson mill of Reedsport is endeavoring to secure 
a vessel to make the Umpqua River and to take out 
jumber. All shipments from Reedsport are now made 
by rail. 

The Buehner Lumber Co. has made extensive im- 
provements in the plant at North Bend. In the ma- 
chine shop there has been installed a new lathe and a 
steam hammer, and the shop is now equipped to make 
all the tools for the logging work. The fuel wood 
department of the plant has been rebuilt. In the 
lumber mill a new carriage has been installed, new 
track has been put in, and in many other ways the 
machinery improved. The mill has been given a thoro 
overhauling and is better equipped now than it ever 
was before. The plant is turning out about 5,000,000 
feet of lumber a month. 

J. B. Dobbyn has been buying white cedar for a 
new use. He pays $32.50 for clear cedar, which will 
be used for making storage battery boxes for auto- 
mobiles. 

E. E. Johnson has been making improvements in his 
lumber mill at Coquille which will add to the efficiency 
of the plant, and is also installing a lath mill to make 
use of the waste lumber. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Feb. 7.—While the Douglas fir shingle is still in 
the experimental stage, the output is visibly increas- 
ing. There are many inquiries respecting its possi- 
bilities, and especially regarding the price, which theo- 
retically is about a dollar under that of the red cedar 
product but practically is somewhat less than a dollar. 
The fact that fir logs are much cheaper than cedar 
shingle logs seem to be attractive to manufacturers, 
and from the starting point at Edmonds the fir shingle 
has spread to various mills thruout this territory. 
A number of mills on the Columbia River are put- 
ting out this pack; also at Bellingham and several 
mills in British Columbia. Up to the present time 
manufacturers have been rather secretive. They are 
keeping their plans to themselves. But every once in 
a while there comes in a report of another mill experi- 
menting with this product. At the present rate of 
manufacture the Douglas fir shingle will soon be 
thoroly tested and will pass the experimental stage. 

At the University of Washington Tuesday evening 
Alpha Chapter, National Forestry Fraternity, pledged 
four new members. They are: Allan K. Moody, Har- 
old Dewey Hayward, Albert D. Megrew and C. Weldon 
Kline. The formal part of the initiation took place 
in the old Forestry Building, and was conducted by 
Selden Andrews, forester, assisted by members of the 
chapter. The initiation was followed by a banquet at 
the Kappa Sigma House. On Monday preliminary 
to the initiation an open air camp fire meal was cooked 
and served on the campus at noon. The organization 
was founded at the University of Washington in 1908 
as Xi Sigma Pi National Forestry Honor Fraternity. 
Beta Chapter, Michigan Agricultural College, East 
Lansing, was established in 1916 and Gamma Chapter, 
University of Maine, Orono, in 1917. John Sanford 
Williams, of the shingle branch of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, is secretary-fiscal agent of 
Alpha Chapter. 

C. E. Joslin, Coast representative of the Joslin 
Lumber Co., in the wholesale and commission business 
at Fairbury, Neb., has opened offices with the Gray 
Lumber & Shingle Co. in the Henry Buildin. Mr. 
Joslin is buying for his own yard in Fairbury. 

O. J. Leonard, of the Leonard Lumber Co., Dubuque, 
Iowa, is on a buying expedition to the Puget Sound 
country. 

A. C. Dutton, of the A. C. Dutton Lumber Corpora- 
tion, with headquarters at Springfield, Mass., was in 
Seattle this week, familiarizing himself with the out- 
look for fir during the present season. 

F. W. Stevens has become manager of the Great 
Northern Lumber Co., with camps, mill and yards at 
Leavenworth, Wash. F. S. Scritsmeier, former man- 
ager, has joined his family in Portiand, Ore. 

H. N. Proebstel, until recently examiner in the 
office force of the Portland district freight traffic 
committee, is now in the traffic department of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, in 
charge of car service. 

R. G. King, jr., president and treasurer of the 
Pioneer Lumber Co., left yesterday on a business trip 
to New York. He will be absent three weeks. 

Charles B. Floyd, who was appointed early in the 
month as secretary of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Asso- 





ciation, is still confined to his home by illness. He 
is improving, and expects to take active charge of the 
office next week. 

J. E. Pinkham, president of the J. E. Pinkham Lum- 
ber Co., who left early in the month for California 
in search of health, was attacked by influenza on reach- 
ing San Francisco, and is now at the Stewart Hotel 
in that city. He expects to proceed to La Jolla as 
soon as his condition warrants. 

E. E. Boies, formerly secretary of the Puget Sound 
Mills & Timber Co., Port Angeles, Wash., is now with 
the L. A. Pearce Co., accountant, Seattle. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Feb. 7.—A. G. Labbe, vice president and general 
sales manager of the Willamette Iron & Steel Works, 
says that reports from the various district offices on 
the Pacific coast show that there is more actual busi- 
ness and a greater volume of prospective business in 
logging camp equipment at the present time than ever 
before since the firm was established several years 
ago. The reason for the increased volume at this 
early date in the year is early resumption of opera- 
tions as a result of the very favorable weather. Mr. 
Labbe’s deductions are based upon reports from the 
company’s district managers, who met here this week 
with Mr. Labbe in quarterly meeting, attended by 
J. 8S. Wilson, manager of the Canadian Willamette at 
Vancouver, B. C.; W. E. Boushehor, manager of the 
Willamette Iron & Steel Works at Seattle, and C. D. 
Taylor, assistant manager of the Willamette Iron & 
Steel Works at San Francisco. 

D. C. Eccles, president of the Oregon-American Lum- 
ber Co. and the Portland-Astoria-Pacific Railroad Co., 
arrived Thursday of this week from Ogden, Utah, to 
spend several weeks here inspecting the properties of 
these concerns in Washington and Columbia counties. 
The Oregon-American Lumber Co. owns about 27,000 
acres of timber in Columbia County and it purposes to 
begin logging operations in this tract early in the 
summer. The Eccles interests have secured a lease 
on the United Railways line from the Hill interests, 
and with the completion of a 30-mile extension of this 
road from Wilkesboro to Vernonia and a short line 
from Burlington to Willamette Slough, a fine outlet 
will be found for the logs. 

The last vessel to be built on Government account 
in the Oregon district was Iaunched Thursday, Feb. 
5, when the six masted schooner Cossa left the ways 
of the Peninsula Shipbuilding Co.’s yard. The launch- 
ing completed both the steel and wood ship building 
program of the Government in this State. The Cossa 
is a wooden vessel, 305 feet in length and with a 
deadweight capacity of nearly 5,000 tons. 

Having sawed the last of the red cedar logs in its 
boom, the McLane Lumber & Shingle Co., of Kelso, 
Wash., started cutting fir shingles this week. 

At the luncheon of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Asso- 
clation at the Chamber of Commerce this week dis- 
counts and terms of sale formed the principal topics 
of discussion. Everybody present seemed to think 
that the new terms of sale were satisfactory, and the 
2 percent discount, fifteen days from date of in- 
voice, will be insisted on. 

The Warrenton Lumber Co., at Warrenton, near 
Astoria, Ore., has resumed operations with an aug- 
mented crew, and soon the mill will be in the field 
for Offshore business as well as rail. 

G. R. Tully, of the Saari-Tully Lumber Co., returned 
this week from a tour of the Inland Empire, where he 
found the car shortage serious, with eastern Oregon 
mills getting a few cars only for fir and hemlock, 
while very little pine is being shipped. In the 
Spokane district he found the car situation a little 
better, but very little dry stock unsold. 

E. C. Bradford, of Bradford & Kennedy, Omaha, lum- 
ber dealers, was here during the week buying lumber, 
this being his second trip to Portland within the last 
three months. 

Henry Kirk, manager for the Beaver Lumber Co., 
with mill at Prescott on the lower Columbia River and 
offices in Portland, has accepted the position of man- 
ager of the Cummings-Moberly mill at Garibaldi, on 
Tillamook Bay, that was recently purchased by Russell 
Hawkins, of the Whitney Co. J. A. Ryan, who was 
assistant to Mr. Kirk, has been appointed manager of 
the Beaver Lumber Co. The Beaver Lumber Co. is 
operating full force now, both mill and logging camps, 
the camps being back of Scappoose, under the name of 
the Nehalem Timber & Logging Co. 

Nelson J. Sykes, for nineteen years connected with 
the Charles K. Spaulding Logging Co., more recently 
as secretary and sales manager, has been engaged 
by C. H. Wheeler to handle his sales. Mr. Wheeler 
operates extensively in logging and lumber manufac- 
turing at Wheeler, on the Tillamook line, and has 
offices in the Yeon Building, Portland. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Feb. 9.—A spring building boom of large proportions 
is in sight in Minneapolis and vicinity. Lumber deal- 
ers and material men of all kinds say the inquiry is 
stronger than it has been for many years. There is 
a real and well defined shortage of homes and living 
quarters in the city, due to the shrinkage in building 
activities during the war. More than seven thousand 
new homes are needed to place the city on a normal 
housing basis, it has been estimated by realtors. Build- 
ing permits for January this year represent a valua- 
tion of $1,826,075, as compared with $181,320 for the 
initial month of 1919. The inquiry among manufac- 
turers of sash and doors and interior finish clearly 
reflects the fact that building is to be launched on 
a large scale. Prices, while high, show no sign of 
declining; in fact the trend is upward. 

B. A. Anderson, manager of the Lake Mills Lumber 
Co., Lake Mills, Iowa, in Minneapolis last week told 
of early spring trade showing up in large volume. He 
predicted there will be unusual activity in home build- 
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We Shipped in 1919: 


1857 Cars, 26,284,977 Feet Hardwood. 
_503 Cars, 10,496,128 Feet Yellow Pine. 
2360 Cars, 36,781,105 Total. 

We produced some of it; 
Bought the remainder from our sawmill friends. 
Sold it all to our consuming friends. 


If you do business with us Friendship is a 
natural sequence. 


Chickasaw Lumber Co. 


DEMOPOLIS, ALA., U.S.A. 





Nites 








The Northport Lumber Co. 


NORTHPORT, ALA. 
YELLOW PINE, *:2's:..c-™ 


R. R. Johnston, Manager. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 3 


W.E.Foshee LumberCo. , 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


Southern Pine |! 


Flooring, Ceiling, 
Siding, Finish 
and other 


Dressed Stocks; 
Dimension a Specialty 


W.E. Foshee Lumber Co. 


709-11 First National Bank Bidg., 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
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We invite 
your future 
imquiries. 
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Ouality Service 
Two Big Factors Today 


in our organization and retail dealers will be 
well pleased with both when they rely upon 


us for 


LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


FLOORING, CEILING, SIDING, 
BOARDS and DIMENSION 


Give us an opportunity to quote 
you on your next order. 


W. L. Shepherd & Co. 





\ MONTGOMERY, ALA. a 








The Lumberman’s Searchlight 
By M. M. FERGUSON 
One of the handiest lumber calculators on the market 
pe, RE 
Coad feet; lineal feet to board measure, pa ate 
ding, unusual methods of rechecking extensions 
ae saponins” : 





estimates. 
90 ize 4x9 (hi edition) 
Beee te: Sea pihio pocket odition) 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 





431 So. Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO 
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Commission 
Salesmen 


write us for territory 
open. 


We sell all kinds of 


Canadian 


Lumber 
and Shingles 


Foss Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Box 627. WINNIPEG, MAN. CAN. (Head Office) 
Established 1905. 
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PLANK AND 
TIMBERS 


Fl 














Tennessee Red Cedar 
Posts and Poles, Oak 
Dimension, Bridge 


Plank and Wagon Stock. 











We invite your orders. 


Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply Co. 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 














MICHIGAN 











~ 
Weidman 


Chirc 
& Son Co. 
TROUT CREEK, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 


ae SHINGLES 
LATH 
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DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 
iting, Satine, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window 


rames and Mouldings. Also Red Cedar 
Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., 





Saginaw, 
Michigan 

















' Dry Hardwoods | 


Prompt Shipment : 


lear 6/4” No.2 C & B Beech 

3 cars 4/4” No. 2 C & B Basswood 

2 cars 8/4’? No. 2 C & B Hard Maple 
lear 4/4” No. 2 C & B Soft Maple 
lear 4/4” No. 2 C & B Poplar 


Wire for delivered prices. 





The Coulter Lumber Company, “wine” ] 





We Want Orders tor 


200 M feet 8-4 No. 
200 M feet 12-4 No. 
50 M feet 16-4 No 


250 M feet 5-4 No. Map le 


50 M feet 12-4 Ne S ‘Rock Elm—16 1% 
Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 


3 Common 
3 Common 
cI — 








Michigan Hard Maple bry° 


| 4-4 to 16-4 No.1 Com.& Btr. rg 
‘ye 4-4, 5-4 & 6-4 No.1C. & B. Basswood 
Also Pine, Hemlock and Tamarack 


ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 


Can ship 
now— 











ing this spring. 


he said, to 


He is making contracts, 


furnish building materials at cost, plus handling 
charges and a profit, prices to be fixed at time of 
delivery. 


Frank H. Meyer has established offices at 342 Lum- 
ber Exchange for the wholesale handling of lumber 
from the Pacific Northwest. He is well known to the 
trade in this district. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Feb. 10.—With the approach of spring and the open- 
ing of the building season retailers are beginning to 
exhibit a little more conservatism in buying. There fs 
still a good business in the market from that source, 
but generally it is in the way of rounding out stocks, 
while the yard men look over the situation to see 
what develops. Unquestionably intending builders— 
individuals—are doing a lot of thinking. A lot of 
them are between the devil of high rent and the deep 
sea of altitudinous building costs. On the one hand 
he knows that desirable rental property is the searcest 
thing there is now, and on the other hand he can’t 


get out of his system the feeling that prices must 
fall. What worries him is making up his mind as to 


when this expected fall is going to take place. Is it 
this year, next year or the year after? Will rents 
go up or down. If they stay up, won’t it be cheaper 
in the end to’ build now, or, if prices go down and 
rents with them, won't he save a lot of money by 
waiting? He asks a hundred other persons and gets 
a hundred, more or less, differing opinions. 

All this eventually gets around to the retailer. The 
retailer knows what he knows, but he doesn’t know 
what the prospective builder is going to do: therefore 
he is inclined to take a seat on the fence to see which 
way the cat jumps. 

These things do not appear to affect the industrial 
or factory buyer. Business from that source is limited 
only by the supplies of lumber available. Neither does 
it affect the big cities so much, for the reason that 
most of them have big mercantile and factory building 
programs and plenty of home builders who do not 
appear to be afraid of present conditions. 

Frank Watkins, sales manager of the Missouri 
Lumber & Land Exchange Co., has returned from 
Shreveport, where he spent a week conferring with 
the mill managers and in looking over the plants. Work 
on the new mill at Glenmora is proceeding rapidly. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles S. Keith have gone to 
Angeles for several weeks. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Los 


Feb. 11.--Demand for all classes of lumber continues 
active, and obtaining substantial premiums over list 


prices is easy. It is to be noted, however, that the ask- 
ing of fancy prices for lumber is being discouraged by 
conservative interests in the trade, who realize that 
progressive bulges in quotations such as have been the 
rule during the last few weeks would inevitably lead 
to dislocation in the season’s building operations. <A 
roundup of the sales offices here showed that no 
changes have been made in price lists during the last 
week, and it was intimated that all the companies have 
good inquiries on hand and that from present appear- 
ances this season's cut will fall far short of meeting 
the needs of this market. 

The car situation is becoming increasingly acute. 
if that were possible. The Duluth district sales man- 
ager of a big company asserted that unless conditions 
ease up and more cars are furnished for shipping out 
finished materials, its large planing mill may be com- 
pelled to close down. Stocks have been accumulating 
at the plant during the last three months until hand- 
ling conditions have become serious. 

Mill operators in this territory are setting out in 
splendid style in disposing of their season's cuts well 
in advance of the saw, and that is taken to indicate 
optimistic views on the part of the heavy jobbers and 
consumers. Coming on top of the sales by two opera- 
tors reported last week, it is understood that an agree- 
ment was signed yesterday covering the purchase by a 
Chicago interest of the season’s cut of the Dunka River 
Lumber Co., estimated at 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 feet 
of white pine. Confirmation of the acceptance of the 
agreement from the company’s headquarters is being 
awaited, 

Edward Hines, of Chicago, president of the company, 
presided at the annual meeting of the Virginia & 
Rainy Lake Co., held at Virginia, Minn., at the end 
of last week. The directors of the company are: 
Edward Hines, Chicago: William O’Brien, George F. 
Lindsey, Rudolph Weyerhaeuser, St. Paul: F. bk. Weyer- 
haeuser and II. C. Hornby, Cloquet, and ©, D. Jones 
and H. A. Stone, Wausau, Wis. Officers: President, 
Edward oagonte vice president, William O'Brien: treas- 
urer, F. E. Weyerhaeuser, and secretary, IT. C. Hornby. 
Thomas = Winton is general manager. 

The company has extensive timber areas in northern 
Minnesota and it operates two mills at Virginia with 
a daily capacity of approximately 1,000,000 feet a day. 
Some of the lands owned by it are in territory where 
iron ore deposits may be expected to occur, and it is 
the policy of its management to have them carefully 


prospected, 
In the course of an interview given out at Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Hines pointed out that the marked lumber 


He asserted that 


shortage is retarding building work. 
he believed that the Aimcuity ¢ 

increased production and keeping the mills running 
at capacity. “Labor disorders in our camps during 
last year cut down the output of our mills,” he was 
quoted as saying. “We look to summer work to bring 
our production up to normal for the year, but all de 
pends upon the workmen themselves. If the men will 
do all in their power to help in increasing production, 
we will do our share in bettering conditions, and we 
will be in a position to grant higher salaries. De- 


Gia Pe wvelCuie oy 


erease in the number of work hours can not be con- 
It would interfere with production.’’ 


sidered now. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Feb. 9.—Expectations of great building activity, 
with the consequent use of large quantities of lumber 
this spring in Baltimore, are being amply realized, as 
is indicated by the report of the building inspector for 


January. The estimated expenditure called for 
by the new structures projected is not less than 
$2,768,000, including an addition of 20 percent for 


undervaluation, which makes the actual declared value 
$2,214,400, a sum greater, perhaps, than is credited to 
any previous January in the history of the city. 

To solve the problem of providing accommodations 
for the many additions to the working forces in the 
Curtis Bay district the Curtis Bay Industrial Building 
Association has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $1,000,000. The erection of a large number of 
houses is expected to follow the incorporation. 

The R. FE. Wood Lumber Co., dealer in and manu- 
facturer of hardwoods, has concluded arrangements to 
handle the hardwood output of the new mill recently 
put into operation by the Baker Lumber Co. at Salke 
hatchie, S. C. This plant is a 7-foot band with a ca 
pacity of about 35,000 feet a day, about 50 percent of 
the production being hardwoods. The Baker company 
is controlled by the Dougherty-McKey Co., of Valdosta. 
Ga., and has approximately 9,000,000 feet of ash and 
gum in sight, with negotiations pending for additional 
stumpage. James M. Harris has been made southern 
representative of the R. E. Wood Co. and is making 
his headquarters at Varnville, S. C., from where he will 
cover many of the mills in the southern territory. O. J. 
Mann, the New York representative, was here for sey 
eral days last week, conferring with the officers in 
regard to the outlook for business in his territory. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Feb. 9.--The blizzard of last week put a damper on 
much of the building enthusiasm that was surely as- 
serting itself a few weeks ago, and until the snow 
disappears much prospective work must necessarily 
be delayed. 

Considerable interest is shown in the report sub- 
mitted today by the Dow Service to the effect that 
dealers and manufacturers of building materials and 
equipment have become such a decided unit in protest 
against further general building material price and 
construction cost increases that owners and architects 
are relinquishing construction projects that recently 
have been put aside indefinitely pending more stable 
cost conditions. 

“There are several ways,” 
ing this change. 


the report says, “for gag- 
One is by the volume of materials 
that have moved out of building material dealers’ 
yards in this city and vicinity to go into actual con- 
struction work. The difference between January, 1920, 
in the volume of business handled by dealers in New 
York is more than 870 percent in the aggregate. The 
difference between the total reported for last summer 
and December is nearly 400 percent. January reports 
are not yet compiled, but the percentage is likely to be 
record breaking for this time of the year, and Febru 
ary, altho temporarily handicapped in deliveries by 
the storm last week, doubtless will head the list for 
activity.” 

Here is the actual quotation of a statement by a 
certain building material manufacturer in a_ trade 
letter sent to all his customers, dated Jan. 31, the firm 
being among the largest of its kind, doing a national 
business : 

“Present prices are entirely too high. We advise 
for the present against purchasing preducts unless re- 
quired for immediate use in actual construction work. 
Don't try to cover your future requirements. Prices 
are sure to come down if the trade will heed this note 
of warning. The time has arrived to apply the 


brakes,”’ 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Feb, 9.—Despite rumors to the contrary, there seems 
to be no indication of lumber prices having reached 
their peak in this market, altho practically all the 
trade would be glad if it were so. The demand remains 
strong enough to beat the supply, even with weather 
conditions bad. Those who are buying seem to have 
no regard for prices and are apparently willing to pay 
any price, as they need the stock for immediate use. 
It is noticeable that the vards are not doing much 
buying, taking the position that they have enough 
stock for winter needs and will take a chance on the 
spring stock, especially as many of them have a let 
ordered that has not yet come in. The big industrials 
are all good buyers, the millwork men are badly in 
need of stock and most of the box makers are buying 
in large quantities without accumulating stock. Build- 
ing business in the outlying sections is very good in 
dwelling construction, but that branch has not reached 
much proportion yet in the city. There is, however, a 
lot of big work in the city that is getting started but 
has not come to the point of needing lumber yet, as the 
weather has held back the foundation work. 

The demand for hardwoods seems to cover the entire 
line, the less popular woods being brought inte demand 
as substitutes for those that are so scarce. White pine 
supply is getting less and less, but. demand keeps up 
so well that there will soon be almost none available. 
The buyers are less insistent as to what kind of white 
pine it is too, and southern and western are in almost 
as good cat! as northern. Spruce from aii sections is 


also in good demand and prices are high. Hemlock 
is seldom quoted in lists and is saleable in any one 


Cypress 


of many places at almost any price qnueted 
stocks are diminishing and prices are very high, with 
shipments lagging. Southern pine demand is strong 
for all items, with flooring especially popular and 
prices high thruout. North Carolina pine is still goins 
up, not above last week’s top, but those who had not 
advanced then are doing it now. The demand for lath 
is tremendous and sales are reported at $22 a thou- 
sand by the car. Shingles are in good demand andl 
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prices are high, as there are not enough to supply 
the suburban demand. 

A new record for building’ and loan associations 
chartered in one month has just been made by this 
State. Forty-eight associations were chartered in 
January, with combined authorized capital of over 
$75,000,000. Thirty-six of these, with $65,000,000 
capital, were for this city. Six of them are capi- 
talized at $5,000,000 and one at $4,00,000. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Feb. 9.—During the last week the North Carolina 
pine market showed occasional dull spots in demand 
but a much larger decrease could have been expected, 
not only because it was the first week in the month 
when affairs of the previous month were being settled 
up but also because of the very bad weather now being 
experienced in the North and East as well as in this 
section of the country and farther south. Also, em- 
bargoes now in effect in the North and East have a 
tendency to influence buyers to withhold purchases 
for a time. The extremely heavy rains, high winds 
and snowstorms thruout the North Carolina pine manu- 
facturing section will undoubtedly flood the lowlands, 
make logging very difficult and seriously interfere 
with milling and shipping. 

There has been no falling off in the number of in- 
quiries for good rough North Carolina pine, altho the 
total sales during the week were rather light, due to 
very few mills having any of this stock to offer. The 
opinion is that the demand for good building lumber 
will continue to grow larger, altho prospects are that 
the mills will not be able for some time to produce any 
greater quantity than at present. In fact, if rainy 
weather continues, production will be materially cur- 
tailed this month. 

Four-quarter No. 3 edge and wider edge lumber is 
eagerly sought for, but it appears that this stock is 
getting to be as scarce as No. 2 & better, with prices 
advancing. There is no saying at this time just how 
high prices for better grade North Carolina pine will 
go, altho many millmen believe that they are now high 
enough. Sales of 4/4 edge box and box bark strips 
have been heavier during the week, altho sales have 
not been frequent for the reason that so many of the 
mills are oversold. Many new lists have been issued 
on 4/4 edge box, ranging from $42 to $45 Norfolk, 
with but little stock to sell. Sales of 4/4 edge culls 
and red heart have been lighter during the week, but 
not due to a drop in demand. Inquiries for large 
amounts are coming in frequently, but on this item, 
as on the others, the mills hesitate to load up on 
orders right now. Stock culls and red heart are also 
in good demand with little for sale. Prices of all low 
grade rough pine are advancing, with still further 
advances in prospect. 

The demand for all kinds of dressed pine during 
the last week was very brisk, but the mills had to turn 
down much business and this made their total sales 
for the week less than the week previous. Most of the 
orders accepted have been for mixed cars made up of 
small lots of flooring, ceiling ete., altho solid car 
orders of j-inch ceiling have been more frequent 
than recently. Prices of dressed stock continue to ad- 
vance and what they will be in the spring is hard to 
say. Roofers are exceptionally scarce and mills hav- 
ing such can get their own figures. The yards in this 
section buy only for immediate requirements, but these 
are large and take up a large part of the present 
dressed output. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Feb. 9.—Prices currently asked and apparently ac- 
cepted without hesitation include a range of from $125 
a thousand at mill for B&better finish, 14-inch, to $45 
for 4-inch No. 3 common boards, with the intermediate 
grades relatively buoyant. Actual transactions of one 
day early last week showed for one leading manufac- 
turer a mill average for all items a bit in excess of 
$59, an established figure that but a comparatively 
short time ago would have been regarded as distorted 
vision. Some concerns that have kept out of the 
market and that now apparently have but little ex- 
pectation of early stability have reéntered it; notable 
among these is the Kirby Lumber Co. 

Production still halts, for two reasons primarily, 
wet weather and inadequate transportation. A few 
mills that have been closed down for weeks because of 
flooded areas that have stopped logging have resumed 
operation in part, but the greater number are still idle: 
and tho rain fell but lightly during last week, a week 
of really dry weather must ensue before woods work 
and mill output generally can aproach the normal. 
The chief difficulty in transportation is due to lack of 
motive power; locomotives are scarce or in poor con- 
dition, or both. A typical illustration is that of a mill 
plant tributary to Houston that on Jan. 27 had eighteen 
cars loaded for shipment and was unable to move them 
as late as Feb. 4 because the needed motive power 
was nil. 

The canceling of the embargo on Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas lines, including the Wichita Falls & North- 
western, eases the situation notably for that system, 
but the order raising the general embargo leaves it 
still subject ‘“‘to embargoes in effect against various 
points in the Texas and Oklahoma oil fields.”” The 
general transportation betterment is further modified 
by the regional director’s order, made public Feb. 6, 
that from Feb. 8 to 18, inclusive, preference shall be 
given to grain movement throuout the Southwest in 
furnishing box cars. This order is interpreted to mean 
that “all available box car equipment in I)linois, Min- 
nesota, Montana, Missouri, Iowa, the Dakotas, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma, Colorado, Wisconsin, Kansas, Arkan- 
sas and Texas suitable for the purpose will be confined 
to grain carrying during the 9-day period.” 

Lumber shipments from this district to Mexican 
points enjoy a rail rate advantage of about 2 cents 
over those from Louisiana points for approximately 
the same distances. A further probable advantage is 
noted in an announcement made last week of the pros- 


pective establishing of a regular water route from the 
port of Houston to ports in the neighboring republic, 
a service that is expected to operate also to all other 
ports of the world. 

Robert W. Wier, president of the R. W. Wier and 
Wier Long Leaf lumber companies, has been appointed 
accredited representative of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion and one of the representatives of the Houston 
Chamber of Commerce at the international conference 
of business interests to be held in Mexico City, Mexico, 
under the auspices of the American Chamber of Com- 
merce of that city. The conference will extend thru 
Feb. 11, 12 and 14. Mr. Wier left for Mexico City 
Feb. 6. 

A change in personnel of the King Creek Lumber 
Co., of New Willard, Tex., has occurred thru the with- 
drawal of his interest in it by Fortune Bright. The 
King Creek company's ownership now rests in T. Hoff- 
man Olsen, of New Orleans, La. Mr. Bright, who thru- 
out last week was a welcomed visitor in Houston, has 
in contemplation other connections in the lumber busi- 
ness. Also among the week's visitors was (. L. Me- 
irew, president of the Western States Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Feb. 9.—The light production of the last week or 
ten days appears to have forced the market in this 
vicinity to an advance in prices on almost every item. 
The demand continues to grow, inquiries are coming 
in thick and fast and it is doubtful if any artificial 
restraint can prevent further advances. There isn’t 
enough lumber to supply the demand. 

The weather is a little improved over that of last 
month. There have been a few sunshiny days, the 
first in many weeks. The sun looks mighty good to 
shippers who have had to close their mills on account 
of intolerable weather and the worst roads that bave 
ever been known in this territory. Dealers are not 
taking on orders for future shipment. Frequent com- 
plaints are heard concerning the difficulty that is being 
experienced in securing cars for making shipment. 

All items seem to be in about the same demand, 
with possibly dimension and flooring a little in the 
lead. Hardwoods continue to soar. Retail yards re- 
port a splendid business. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Feb. 9.—There was practically no change in the lum- 
ber market in this territory during the last week, de 
mand and prices both remaining very strong and car 
scarcity continuing as a very annoying problem. Buy- 
ing for spring trade is brisk and the mills, according 
to present indications, are not going to have any 
trouble in getting all the business they want thruout 
the season. The breaking of the winter weather prom- 
ises to be followed by much stronger demand, and 
how the millmen will take care of it will be a hard 
question to answer. 

The buyers are eagerly hunting for lumber and all 
that they can buy is being grabbed, with prices being 
governed largely by the bidding. On flooring and 
finish and similar items the demand is considerably 
larger than the supply, and for some of this stock 
fancy prices are being offered. 

The last week has been dry and the change in the 
weather has greatly stimulated shipping and logging 
activities. Except in the lowlands, the mills have re- 
sumed practically normal operations, but in some of the 
flat areas there is still trouble in logging. 

The improved weather has also had the effect of in- 
creasing building operations in this territory and re- 
tailers here have about all the business they can handle, 
and some of the companies are unable promptly to meet 
demands, 

An idea of the building activity locally is given by 
the city building inspector’s records for the week just 
closed. Permits issued during the week represent an 
outlay of $293,400, of which $259,750 was for new 
residences. The week’s total is more than half the 
amount invested during January, and February prom- 
ises to set up a record never before dreamed of here. 

IF. A. Frost, president of the Frost-Johnson Lumber 
Co., has been reélected head of the Shreveport Provi- 
dent Association for the current year, his third term. 
When two years ago Mr. Frost took charge of the asso 
elation, which represents the organized charities of 
the city, it was in debt, but when the year 1920 was 
ushered in there was a bank balance exceeding $7,000, 
and during the year over $12,000 was spent for charity. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Feb. 9.—The lumber market in the Beaumont dis- 
trict is still an unknown quantity, both buyer and 
seller having drilled themselves into the mental atti- 
tude of letting each day take care of itself. This 
feeling is not only prevalent in the domestic trade, 
but among exporters as well. Conditions which rule 
the market are beyond their control and planning for 
the future is usually time wasted. 

During the last week the severe weather in different 
parts of the country caused a falling off in the num- 
ber of inquiries, but has had no effect upon the price. 
Weather has been just the reverse in the producing 
territory, and the ten days of clear weather at a sea- 
son of the year usually noted for inclemency has given 
the woods a chance to dry out to a certain extent. 
In many sections they are still boggy, causing mills 
to remain idle, but the woods conditions are giving 
the southern pine manufacturers considerable relief. 

The railroads are now interfering with the trade 
more than any other one agency. This is not due to 
ear shortage at the present time, but to the slow 
movement after cars are loaded. Ordinarily this is 
the case only in lumber and timber shipments, but 
now the mills are finding the same trouble getting logs. 
One east Texas sawmill reported that it had closed 
down on account of a shortage of logs, while at the 
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Lumber Company 
Phillips, Wis. 
“SHAKELESS” 
HEMLOCK 
Hardwood Lumber 


Maple and Birch Flooring 


Special: no°3fimmon Birch 
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LOOKING FOR 


Dry Hardwoods? 


Here are a few items of year old 
stock that we want to ship quick: 


3 cars 6/4” 1s—2s Hard Maple 

2 cars 6/4” No. 1 Common & Better Hard Maple 
lcar 4/4” No. 1 Common & Better Hard Maple 
2 cars 5/4” Good No. 2 Com. & Btr. Hard Maple 
3 cars 12/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Hard Maple 
lecar 8/4” No. 3 Common Hard Maple 

2 cars 6/4” No. 2 Common & Better Soft Elm 

2 cars 5/4” No. 3 Common Soft Elm 

3 cars 5/4” No. 3 Common Birch 

2 cars 4/4” No. 3 Common Birch 

lcar 10/4” & 12/4” No. 3 Common Oak 

lcar 8/4” No. 3 Common Oak 


Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Company 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN. 














White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock ai all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and _ Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin 
Wisconsin White Pine Timber and 
is of a very soft texture. Shop Lum- 
ber and Factory Selects are our 
Specialties. 


We solicit your business 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 
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PACIFIC COAST 





A Messenger of Good Cheer 


to distressed dealers is a door that will live 
up to the claims made for it as do our 


bring repeat orders to dealers selling them. 


Order a straight or mixed car of Flooring, Ceiling, 
Drop Siding, Finish, Casing, Base, Stepping; or Bat- 
tens may be included to lete car of doors. 
Window and door frames Send for 
catalog. 





a specialty. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New England_Representative 


HARAY &. FULLER, - - - © - © = 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, - + + + Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative, 
H. @ OSGOOD -« ------ 847 Security Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
‘hicago Representative, 
W. 8 NURENBURG, 5 —nC8E®, REPT ber Exchange Bldg. Chicago, Itt 
M. W. LILLARD, - - © © © «© « 2135 Bay Street, LosAngeles, Cal, 
So O.WOGW © we we ce wee 8 325 East 18th Avenue, Denver, Golo. 





“Noe Yellow Fir Doors 


We want you to compare their natural beauty in grain and fig- 
ure with that of other doorsand then you’! understand why they 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 








of the quality we ship will help you build up a 


steady trade. Look for our brand 


aT 


FUREY BAKER LUMBER CO. 


We back it for quality, millwork and grading. 
In addition to Fir Stepping we also manufacture 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards, Shiplap 
Vertical Grain Fir Flooring 


and Flat Grain 
Send your orders for straight or mixed cars. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, EVERETT, WASH. 














Buy from the 
Manufacturer of 


Spruce 


and Fir Lumber 
Cedar Shingles 


Rail Shipments 


over 3 transcontinental lines; 
N. P.; C.,M. & St. P.; and U.P. 
System. 





_ Grays Harbor ti Size 
wasuinero’, commercial Co. 



















SEATTLE, WASH. 


Manufacturers 


| 

| 

| FIR, HEMLOCK and CEDAR LUMBER 

CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES 
Straight ore-Mixed Cars. 





[The Atlas Lumber Co. | 
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Roy Smith, of the Forester Lumber Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., was in Chicago Thursday. 


8S. C. Bennett, of the Hardwood Mills Lumber Co., 
spent part of the week at Mound City, Ill 


J. H. Faust, of the Faust Bros. Lumber Co., called 
on the Milwaukee trade early in the week. 


H. C. Stone, of the H. C. Stone Lumber Co., of 
Peoria, I1l., was a local lumber trade visitor this week. 


J. P. Bushing, of the Northwestern Cooperage & 
Lumber Co., Gladstone, Mich., was in Chicago Tuesday. 


F. B, McMullen, of the McMullen-Powell Lumber 
Co., is in the South visiting some of the hardwood 
mills, 


I. M. Lockridge, of the Mummert Lumber & Tie Co., 
is away visiting several of the eastern cities on a 
business trip. 


Charles Cruickshank, of Robert R. Sizer & Co., New 
York, was in Chicago this week on his way home from 
New Orleans, La. 


Cc. M. Smalley, manager of the Chicago office of 
the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., and Mrs. Smalley are 
spending a vacation in Honolulu, 


G. A. Vangsness, sales representative in Chicago for 
the Steven & Jarvis Lumber Co., of Eau Claire, Wis., 
is away this week on a sales trip in Michigan. 


J. H. Austin, sales manager for the Germain Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was in Chicago this week on his way 
home from a business trip to Kansas City, Mo., and 
St. Louis, Mo. 


L. M. Milliken, lumber buyer for the Dort Motor 
Car Co., of Flint, Mich., was in Chicago Tuesday, 
having been north visiting several of the mills in a 
search for stocks. 


W. S. Winegar, president of the Winegar-Gorman 
Lumber Co., Chicago, and the Vilas County Lumber 
Co., Winegar, Wis., left a few days ago for Hot 
Springs, Ark., where he will remain for two months, 


Cc. C. Fritz, of Kansas City, Mo., of the tie, post 
and paving block department of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., was in Chicago this week attending the annual 
meeting of the American Wood Preservers’ Association. 


H. C. Berckes, assistant secretary, and Thomas P. 
Johnston, engineer, of the Southern Pine Association, 
of New Orleans, La., were in Chicago this week attend- 
ing the meeting of the American Wood Preservers’ 
Association. 


F. H. Templeton, president of the Templeton-Taylor 
Lumber Co., was in St. Louis, Mo., this week while 
Lester G. Heron, secretary and treasurer of the com- 
pany, returned Monday from northern Wisconsin, 
where he visited several points. 


H. F. Landeck, of Oshkosh, Wis., president of the 
Landeck Lumber Co., and his wife, and G. J. Landeck, 
of Milwaukee, Wis., are now in the South, visiting 
Tampa, where the mill of the company is located, and 
also enjoying a vacation there and at other points, 


Jasper N. Fossett, of New York City, who for 
twenty-six years has been with the George D. Emery 
Co., of New York City, on March 1 will become asso- 
ciated with the Pacific Lumber Co., of San Francisco 
and Eureka, Calif., the well known redwood concern. 


M. P. McCullough, of the Brooks & Ross Lumber 
Co., Schofield, Wis., and president of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, and 
Mrs. McCullough passed thru Chicago this week on 
their way to Florida, where they will spend a vacation. 


E. A. Shilton, of the Shilton Lumber Co., Fairfield, 
Mont., was a recent visitor to Chicago. Mr. Shilton is 
compiling data upon silos and also upon side lines 
which it is profitable for retail lumbermen to handle, 
The Shilton Lumber Co, operates six yards in Mon- 
tana. 


Samuel R. Cornish, of Rochester, N. Y., former Chi- 
cago lumberman, was here a few days last week calling 
on old acquaintances. Mr. Cornish, who now has a 
yard at Batavia, N. Y., said that a good trade was 
expected just as soon as the spring building season 
opened. 


Perley Lowe, of Perley Lowe & Co., veteran Chicago 
lumbermen who was severely hurt several weeks ago 
when hit by an automobile on Michigan Avenue, re- 
covered sufficiently to go to Los Angeles, Calif., this 
week, where he expects to play as good golf as the 
best of the young fellows. 


On next Wednesday there will be a general meeting 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago and fol- 
lowing the luncheon there will be addresses by Col. 
Milton J. Foreman and Edward C. Clifford, who are 
prominent in the affairs of the American Legion. A 
large attendance is expected. 


N. H. Colwell, secretary-treasurer of the Lumber 
Distributers’ Corporation, 110 West Thirty-fourth 
Street, New York City, was in Chicago Monday on his 
way home from a trip to the Pacific coast. He re- 
ported that he found market conditions rather chaotic 
on the Coast and that it is difficult to locate desirable 
stocks. 


H. C. Humphrey, of Appleton, Wis., vice president 
of the G. W. Jones Lumber Co., who has spent most 
of the time during the last six weeks in Chicago 
while his wife has been a patient at the Presbyterian 





Hospital, said on Thursday that Mrs. Humphrey’s 
condition had improved so much that they expected 
to leave for home late in the week. 


Hamilton R. Large, well known in eastern lumber 
circles, where he has been connected for the last six- 
teen years with Smith, Fassett & Co., wholesalers of 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., has resigned to become man- 
aging director of the Johnson Rim & Parts Co. (Inc.), 
of Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturer of automotive equip- 
ment. 


W. P. Flint, manager of the Millwork Cost Informa- 
tion Bureau, attended the meeting of the Southern 
Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ Association 
held last week at Palm Beach, Fla. H. T. Didesch, 
cost expert of the bureau, left Wednesday to attend 
the annual meeting of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Pennsylvania at Pittsburgh. 


Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary, and R. S. Hinman, 
retail service representative, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, left Wednesday for Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to attend the annual of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania. L. P. Keith, 
of the construction engineering department, leaves 
this week on an extended west Coast trip, and R. G. 
Kimball is away on a southern trip. 


The Crandall & Brown Lumber Co., of New Orleans, 
La., has changed its name to the S. T. Alcus Lumber 
Co. and increased its capital stock to $300,000. The 
concern operates a hardwood mill on the Southern 
Railway, near New Orleans. Frederick L. Brown, of 
Chicago, of the Crandall & Brown Lumber Co., said 
that the change of name of the southern concern 
would in no way effect the Chicago company. 


The Mears-Slayton Lumber Co., Clark and Howard 
streets in Chicago, has sold its entire stock of lumber 
and building material to the Mears-Slayton Building 
Material Co. The business will be continued at the 
same location and the personnel of the new company 
will be substantially the same as that of the old, L. 
W. Crow remaining president and J. R. Duthrie, vice 
president. The name of the secretary of the company 
will be announced later. 


Cc. F. Smith, of Jacksonville, Fla., known among 
lumbermen north and south as “Cash”? Smith, returned 
home this week after spending several days looking 
over Chicago again and visiting his son, R. A. Smith, 
manager of the hardwood department of the Hard- 
wood Mills Lumber Co. Mr. Smith years ago was a 
well known lumberman in Wisconsin and has lived 
in the South several years, where he has been con- 
nected with different operations in Florida. 





When we do more for a dollar, 
a dollar will do more for us. 











E. L. Aurelius, president, and C. H. Makins, secre- 
tary and treasurer, of the Aurelius-Swanson Lumber 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., spent several days in Chi- 
cago this week attending to business. Building is going 
ahead very rapidly around Oklahoma City and every- 
thing indicates a very prosperous year. The company 
plans to build a new yard, which will be modern in 
every respect and will occupy a space of 262 feet wide 
and two blocks long. The company is also building a 
planing mill and woodworking plant to facilitate its 
business. 


Clarence Boyle, sr., of Clarence Boyle (Inc.), re 
turned Monday from Florida, after having spent sev- 
eral days at Jacksonville. He says he found his son, 
Clarence, jr., busy as a bee with the operations of the 
Pablo Creek Cypress Co., of which he is secretary. 
Mr. Boyle is the first lumberman known to remark in 
a long while that rains in the South had done a good 
turn. He said that recent rains had permitted the 
company to take many logs out of the cypress swamp 
there. 


The Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. picked up 
bag and baggage this week and moved from the Lum- 
ber Exchange Building to 4626 Sheridan Road, which 
is the Pantheon Theater Building. Manager J. S. 
Kemper said that all the departments, except the claim 
and automobile insurance departments, will be lo- 
eated on the north side. The company employs 
eighty-five people, and Mr. Kemper believes the change 
will make it easier to obtain clerical help as working 
for the company at its new location will permit avoid- 
ance of the loop and allow luncheon at home, if the 
workers live nearby. 





REVENUE LAW RELIEF SECTIONS 

‘‘The Relief Sections’’ (Sections 327-328) of 
the 1918 revenue law are dealt with in a pamphlet 
by E. T. Allen, forester of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, and which will shortly 
be published by the association. The general con- 
clusions reached by Mr. Allen follow: 

It is impracticable, in view of the absence of prece- 
dents, to attempt a definite classification of condi- 
tions which will entitle any taxpayer in the lumber 
industry to relief under section 210 of the 1917 act, 
and sections 327 and 328 of the 1918 act. It may be 
said that the requirements stated in the 1918 act are: 


1. Abnormality of income or invested capital in the 
individual case. 
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2. An exceptional hardship in the individual case 
evident by gross disproportion between the tax if no 
relief be given and the tax paid or to be paid by 
representative and comparable corporations engaged 
“in a like or similar trade or business.” 

If these conditions concur in any case application 
should be filed for assessment under the relief sec- 
tions. 

Such application should be filed as soon as possible. 


The complete text of sections 327 and 328 of the 
1918 act, and the regulations thereunder, are contained 
in “Regulations 45” issued by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Besides articles 901 and 911, referred to above, 
these regulations (articles 912-914) provide for the 
manner of paying taxes determined under the relief 
sections. For study of section 210 of the 1917 act 
see article 52 of regulations 41, and the text of this 
section as it appears on page 37 of regulations 41. 





TELLS ENGINEERS OF LABORATORY 


Monday night of this week, George M. Hunt, of the 
staff of the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., 
addressed the bridge and structural section of the 
Western Society of Engineers on “‘The Relation of the 
Work of the Forest Products Laboratory to Engineer- 
ing.” Much interest was evinced in this talk and 
many questions were asked Mr. Hunt, indicating a 
desire on the part of engineers to learn more about 
the work of the laboratory, the scientific facts regard- 
ing the utilization of wood and other matters, data 
upon which the laboratory is compiling. Mr. Hunt’s 
talk was a terse statement of the work undertaken by 
the different departments of the laboratory and what 
it is seeking to do. Particular emphasis was laid on 
the work being done in experimenting with laminated 
or built-up beams. Provided the proper glue can be 
found and provided the work can be done at a rea- 
sonable cost, it will be possible to build up beams to 
any desired size, and this will have an important 
bearing upon the timber supply in that it will make 
it possible to use small trees instead of waiting for 
them to reach what is now considered the commercial 
size. It is probable that the Western Society of 
Engineers will arrange for a trip of inspection to the 
Forest Products Laboratory this spring. 





REALTY MAN SAYS BUY OR BUILD NOW 





Buy a home or build one—it’s the safest 
thing for every Chicagoan—and then you 
will be in a position to make the other 
fellow pay you. 











In the above manner, Adolph F. Kramer, president 
of the Chicago Real Estate Board, prefaces an article 
in the Chicago Tribune on why the present is an op- 
portune time to take steps to own a home, either thru 
buying or building. The article in full reads: 


Whatever may be the price levels for flats and dwell- 
ings, now is the time to build and to purchase real 
estate. Some people have said that last year was the 
time to buy, before values started to climb. In my 
opinion, today is the best time, as last year there was 
more or less of a gamble in the purchase of real estate, 
but today there is absolutely no uncertainty about it. 
The erection of a house or an apartment building at 
the present prices, or the purchase of improved prop- 
erty, is a good investment and bound to net a hand- 
some profit. 

Supply and demand govern the prices of nearly 
everything. In an article in the Tribune of Feb 4, it 
was stated that Chicago flat dwellers are crying for 
relief from drastic rent boosts. Notices being served 
give an indication of what tenants must expect. Com- 
plaints continue to pour into the Federal fair price 
commission, the State’s attorney, the city council, the 
newspapers and the Chicago Real Estate Board. Un- 
less the supply of houses, flats and hotels is increased 
enormously, the rental value and the value of build- 
ings will continue to go up. 


Landlord vs. Tenant 


Most leases on dwellings and apartments run for a 
period of years. Before the lease shall have run six 
months the probability is that the rental value of the 
premises will have increased considerably; so that 
what seems like high rental today may be a low rental 
before the lease shall have run its course. In other 
words, the landlord is selling space for a year at a 
fixed rental, while his operating expenses are being 
increased from month to month. He can not contract 
a year ahead for coal, for decorating, or for any other 
labor or material. He must buy practically at current 
prices, 

When we say that the landlord is profiteering, there- 
fore, we are not taking into consideration the term 
lease period and the vicissitudes which he must run 
up against, while the tenant sits snugly by, protected 
by the provisions of his lease. 


Must See Profit 
In order to stimulate building it is absolutely neces- 
Sary that the builders should be made to see a profit 
in the undertaking and that the investor shall have a 
fair profit on his investment. If it is undertaken to 
limit the profit it will necessarily limit the production. 
It is only stimulated production, and consequent 
competition which will increase the supply, that will 
make prices normal. A scarcity of buildings means 
higher rent; higher rents mean higher prices, and as 
rents go up the value of the real estate goes up. 
When the Government restricted the price on sugar 
for domestic purposes the sale of sugar was decreased, 
because there was no incentive for the dealer to push 
the sale on this article. There was no restriction on 
the manufacture or sale of candies and the prices went 
up on this article, and thousands of people embarked 
in the candy business on account of the large profits, 
thus stimulating the sale of candy. 


Do Two Things 
In other words, encouraging the production of an 
article that is scarce eventually brings the supply up 
to the demand, with the result that there is competi- 
tion and a consequent lowering of prices. 
So, build now and do two things, help yourself and 
help solve Chicago’s critical housing problem. 


CHANGES IN INSPECTION FORCE 


II. A. Hoover, chief inspector of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association for several years, presented 
his resignation to Secretary Frank F. Fish this week, 
to take effect on March 1. Mr. Hoover's successor will 
be Frank R. Buck, who has been an inspector for the 
association for thirteen years and for several years 
assistant chief inspector. Mr. Hoover, who has had 
hardwood mill interests in Mississippi for several 
years, will engage in the wholesale business, handling 
southern hardwoods. Tho not definitely decided, he 
expects to have his sales headquarters at South Bend, 
Ind. He had a long lumber experience before becom- 
ing associated with the National, having been con- 





H. A. HOOVER, Chicago ; 
Who Resigns as Chief 
Inspector. 


FRANK R. BUCK, Chicago ; 


Who Becomes Chief 
Inspector. 


nected with hardwood mills at Coldwater, Nashville 
and Sturgeon Bay, Mich. For a period he was a 
buyer for the Studebaker Co. at South Bend, Ind., 
and then for a few years was northern buyer for the 
Leavitt Lumber Co., which had a yard at Twenty- 
second and Laflin streets. He has been with the 
National since 1908. 

Mr. Buck, who succeeds Mr. Hoover, also had 
a long lumber experience before joining the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association thirteen years ago, and 
he is throly qualified to assume the post of chief in- 
spector. R. K. Boutewell, who has been a deputy 
inspector at Knoxville, Tenn., has resigned on ac- 
count of ill health, and his successor has not yet been 
appointed. George A. Potter has been named a deputy 
inspector at Kansas City, Mo., and G. N. Niemeyer 
inspector for the Little Rock (Ark.) district. 


~~ 


NEW LOCAL COMMISSION CONCERN 


Rowland 8S. Utley, who for the last five years has 
represented the Aberdeen Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., in Chicago territory, has severed his connection 
with that company to engage in business for himself 
He has started in the wholesale and commission busi- 
ness under the title of Rowland Swift Utley, and has 
taken over the Aberdeen company’s office at 19 South 
La Salle Street. For the present Mr. Utley will sell 








ROWLAND SWIFT UTLEY, OF CHICAGO; 
Who Opens Wholesale and Commission Office 


only southern hardwoods, and he will represent in this 
territory some well known mills. 

Mr. Utley has been with the Aberdeen Lumber Co. 
for the last seven years, having traveled out of Pitts- 
burgh the first two years for the company. He was 
then sent to Chicago, and since coming here has be- 
come well and favorably known in the trade, his pleas- 
ing personality and salesmanship ability making him 
a host of friends. Mr. Utlev has been succeeded by 
Charles G. Labbe, who has been with the Gayoso Lum- 
ber Co. 


CELEBRATES THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


LAKE CHARLES, La4., Feb. 7.—As a celebration of the 
thirtieth anniversary of his arrival in Lake Charles, 
La., W. P. Weber, prominent lumberman and capitalist, 
tendered to his associates a banquet at the Majestic 
Hotel on the night of Feb. 2. The history of Mr. 
Weber’s success has been phenomenal. 
have broadened from the lumber business to include a 
large wholesale grocery concern, a rice mill, a large 
canal project and other enterprises. 

The history of the firm of Kelly, Weber & Co. was 
given by George M. King, associated with Mr. Weber 
in the lumber business. Mr. King and Mr. Weber 
came to Lake Charles from Kansas in 1890 and began 
their partnership in operating a rice farm. In 1891 
Mr. Weber was employed in assisting in the erection 
of a sugar refinery on the Teche River. The following 
year Messrs. King and Weber moved to Vinton, La., 
and became connected with the Vinton Mill Co. Here 
Mr. Weber secured the contract for operating the 
power house, but with the closing down of the mill 
he returned to Lake Charles and entered the grocery 
business. In 1902 the grocery business was incor- 
porated under the name of Kelly, Weber & Co. with 
D. A. Kelly, president; W. P. Weber, vice president, 
and G. M. King, secretary and treasurer. From this 
time Mr. Weber and Mr. King began the development 
of their larger enterprises, among which was the 
Powell Lumber Co. 

Among the lumbermen connected with Mr. Weber’s 
interests who attended were: W. D. Hoover, general 
sales manager for the Powell Lumber Co. and the 
Weber-King Lumber Co. (Inc.) at Barham, La.; W. G. 
Lee, general auditor and traffic manager; ©. E. Cline, 
assistant sales manager for the Powell Lumber Co.; 
H. D. Ponton, manager of the tie and piling depart- 
ment; C. A. King, manager of the Reeves Lumber Co. ; 
W. E. Cline, of the Edgerly mill; B. M. Talbot, man- 
ager of the Barham mill; George M. King, associated 
with Mr. Weber in his various enterprises ; D. A. Kelly, 
of Kelly, Weber & Co., and Hon. Leon Lock. 


TRY TO SAVE ‘‘LAB.’’ APPROPRIATION 


Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, has sent out an ap- 
peal to the lumber industry to impress Congress with 
the need of giving the Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wis., an annual appropriation large 
enough to continue its work. The Forest Products 
Laboratory committee, composed of well known repre- 
sentatives of industries that benefit from the work at 
the laboratory, after an exhaustive study asked for 
an annual appropriation of $500,000; the secretary 
of agriculture asked for $350,000; and the House 
committee on agriculture cut the amount to $173,500. 
It is the fear of the special Forest Products Labora- 
tory committee that unless lumbermen and others that 
benefit from the laboratory’s work awake and protest, 
such a small appropriation, comparative to the needs 
of the institution, will stand when the House and 
Senate finally vote on the matter. 


Lumbermen Should Write Congressmen 


It is the sense of the committee that lumbermen 
should write congressmen and senators who are on the 
Senate committee on agriculture and forestry, and 
House Committee on agriculture, their views on the 
matter. The members on the two committees are as 
follows: : 

Senate committee on agriculture and forestry; Asle 
J. Gronna, North Dakota, chairman; Carroll S. Page, 
Vermont; George W. Norris, Nebraska; William 8. 
Kenyon, Iowa; James W. Wadsworth, jr., New York; 
Joseph I. France, Maryland; Charles L. McNary, Ore- 
gon; Arthur Capper, Kansas; Henry W. Keyes, New 
Hampshire; Thomas P. Gore, Oklahoma; Ellison D. 
Smith, South Carolina; Hoke Smith, Georgia; Joseph 
BE. Ransdell, Louisiana; Edwin S. Johnson, South 
Dakota; John B. Kendrick, Wyoming; Pat Harrison, 
Mississippi. 

House committee on agriculture: Gilbert N. Haugen, 
Iowa, chairman; James C. McLaughlin, Michigan ; 
Sydney Anderson, Minnesota; Wm. W. Wilson, IIli- 
nois; Charles B. Ward, New York; Wm. B. McKinley, 
Illinois; Elija C. Hutchinson, New Jersey; Fred & 
Purnell, Indiana; Edward Voigt, Wisconsin; Melvin 
O. McLaughlin, Nebraska; Evan J. Jones, Pennsyl- 
vania; Carl W. Riddick, Montana; J. N. Tincher, 
Kansas; J. Kuhio Kalanianaole, Hawaii; Gordon Lee, 
Georgia; Ezekiel S. Candler, Mississippi; J. Thomas 
Heflin, Alabama; Thomas J. Rubey, Missouri; James 
Young, Texas; H. M. Jacoway, Arkansas; John V. 
Lesher, Pennsylvania; John W. Rainey, Illinois. 


Work Being Done by Laboratory 


The laboratory committee has also sent out a state- 
ment covering in detail the accomplishments of the 


‘laboratory and its field of work, showing its general 


lines of investigation to include the following: 

Pulp and paper, hardwood and softwood distillation, 
preservation of wood, deéay and decay prevention, 
mechanical properties of wood, glues for wood, kiln 
drying and air seasoning, grading structural timbers, 
grading lumber, boxing, crating, packing, chemistry of 
wood, needle and leaf oils, ethyl alcohol from wood 
waste, wood finishes, aircraft parts, veneers and ply- 
wood, steam bending, identification of wood and mi- 
croscopy of wood. 

The statement then goes into detail as to each sep- 
arate work undertaken, and shows conclusively that 
the laboratory is a very important and necessary in- 
stitution, not only for the lumber industry, but several 
other industries as well. 


———oweaeoeeeeeeeee" 


The Chinese Government has engaged. for a term of 
one year, advisers from America, Great Britain, 
France and Japan, to assist the Commission on Rail- 
way Technics in its efforts to standardize railway en- 
gineering and mechanics thruout the republic. 


His interests * 
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same time it had had logs loaded and standing on 
sidings for ten days. The railroad was its only means 
of getting a log supply. 

Exporters have been very 
duction in ocean rates, making a saving of $38 a 
thousand to the United Kingdom with the exception 
of London. This came at a time, however, when the 
mills were not offering timbers and, to make matters 
worse, when exchange had taken the worst tumble in 
inodern history. 

Wylie FE. Hooper, one 


much elated over the re- 


of the best lumber salesmen 
in the United States, has accepted a position with the 
Beaumont Lumber Co. in the sales department and 
has entered upon his new duties. For some time Mr. 
Hooper had headquarters in Chicago and New York. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Feb. 9.—Another strike 
followed by a sympathetic 
handlers along the river 


of coastwise longshoremen, 
“sporadic” strike of freight 
front, is messing up the 
harbor commerce. The trouble broke out again last 
Saturday and ostensibly is provoked by the delay of 
the national adjustment commission in handing out its 
award on the wage controversy. Another embargo 
on shipments via New Orleans is probable if an ad- 
justment is not reached within a day or two. Local 
exchanges have taken the matter up. 

Monroe (La.) reports a brisk building boom, with 
upwards of 500 dwellings completed or begun during 
the last six months and 1,500 planned for the coming 
year. 

The buildings at the West 
tion, on Lake Pontchartrain, 
sale to the highest bidder, 
camp in the near future. 
became known last week, 
well-known cypress 
the head of the F, 
son, La., and is 
Cypress Co. Very 
companies would 
Ponchatoula, La., 


End naval training sta- 
recently advertised for 
may adorn a model logging 
The highest bid was filed, it 
by Frank B. Williams, the 
lumberman. Mr. Williams is at 
B. Williams Cypress Co., at Patter- 
also interested in the St. Bernard 
recently it was announced that his 
establish a new cypress plant at 
having contracted for a part of the 
Hackley, lume & Joyce eypress tract. Mr. Williams’ 
offer for the naval cantonment buildings at West 
End was $8,350. If they are awarded to him it is 
understood that the buildings will be removed and 
remodeled into dwellings for the employees of the 
St. Bernard Cypress Co. The West End _ training 
station housed about eight hundred men during the 
war, but the contingent in training there was trans- 
ferred to other stations following the armistice. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Feb. 10.—Weather conditions are quite a factor in 
the local lumber trade at present. Heavy snows in 
the East have tied up traffie thru that section, while 
thruout the South the rain continues, with the result 
that production has been light. The unsettled condi- 
tion of the financial market has not affected the lum- 
ber market, which remains as strong as ever. Some 
embargoes are in effect. Cleveland and Detroit both 
are closed, altho shipments may be made on special 
permits. All shipments thru the Toledo gateway are 
to be handled on the permit system, which affects 
Michigan business. Weather conditions seem gen- 
erally to make the railroad situation critical. 

S. M. Eaton, sales manager of the W. M. Cady 
Lumber Co., MeNary. La., was a visitor here this 
week, “The best news I have is that we have had 
two weeks without rain,’ he said, “but it would re- 
quire at least six months of dry weather to get pro- 
duction conditions anywhere near normal. The woods 


are very wet, retarding logging operations greatly. 
This situation exists thruout the southern pine 
region.” 

Eugene SS. O’Vaitte, treasurer of the Chickasaw 


Lumber Co., Demopolis, Ala., who was here today, 
said that there was nothing to talk about in the South 
but rain. “The rains continue incessantly,” he said, 
“making it difficult to get anything like adequate 


yroduction.”” 
| ORANGE, TEX. 


Feb, 9.—Virtually the only change noticeable in the 
lumber market in this section for the last two weeks 
is the very marked falling off in inquiries from the 
interior, caused by the severe weather in various parts 
of the country. This has, however, had no effect on 
the price, the market remaining decidedly an unknown 
quantity and both sellers and buyers seemingly having 
reached the conclusion to let the other fellow do his 
own figuring. The export situation is in but little bet- 
ter condition, owing to the falling off in the value of 
the pound sterling and the fact that the mills are 
offering little timber for export, being able to saw 
their big timbers into lumber and get a better price for 
it at home. 

Locally the mills have had two weeks of fine spring- 
like weather, while the rest of the country was in the 
grip of storms, and this has caused the woods to dry 
up materially and make possible increased log produc- 
tion. This has only helped the mills having their own 
rail lines, however, as the slow movement of cars over 
the Government controlled roads virtually prohibits 
hauling of logs over them. One east Texas mill had 
to shut down for lack of logs, altho it had a number 
of cars loaded and on the “main line” awaiting trans- 
portation to the mill, which never materialized. 

The order of Regional Director Bush putting all box 


ears into the bulk grain trade has caused an addi- 
tionally acute car shortage and a_ virtual embargo 


against certain grades of lumber which must be shipped 
in inclosed cars. 

The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. has approved the 
plans of Engineer Milligan and ordered the construc- 
tion at once of a wharf on the north side of the mu- 
nicipal slips, in accordance with the plans announced 
by it at the time it deeded to the city the ground thru 
which the city slip was dug. The new wharf will 


be 500 feet long, 90 feet wide and entirely covered with 
a shed, having a capacity of 5,000,000 feet of lumber 
and timber. The wharf will be connected with the 
monorail system to the company’s mammoth lower 
mill, and by rail to its big upper mill, and in future 
all its export business will be handled over this wharf, 
thus relieving congestion at the municipal slip and 
virtually donbling the capacity of the city slips. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Feb. 9.—Prices continue to advance slightly and ali 
offerings are promptly taken. Quotations vary $3 to 
$5 a thousand, according to the desirability of the 
order. Stocks are very scarce and the mills have done 
practically nothing for the last three weeks. There 
will likely be very light shipments until April, and 
shipments during April will likely show an increase 
but nothing like ordinary volume, Cars are ver) 
scarce. Labor conditions show no material change, 
there being about 80 percent of supply of men, 60 
percent efficient, making a total net efficiency of 48 
percent, 

Quite a number of northern wholesalers and dealers 
are constantly in this market and they are able to 
buy a car here and there. No one seems to want any 
great amount of lumber, but what is wanted is needed 
very badly. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Feb. 9.—The lumber manufacturers always have 
something to keep things from going smoothly. Orders 
are plentiful, weather has improved, labor is fairly 
plentiful, prices are made by the manufacturers—but 
they are unable to move their finished product because 
of the scarcity of cars. Lumber is piling up at every 
mill, which runs the cost of handling still higher. Some 
mills are not getting sufficient cars to meet their ex 
penses and only very few will be able to run along 
indefinitely and pile up millions of feet of lumber at 
the present high cost of manufacture. No mill knows 
when its car requirements will be taken care of, but the 
mills hope that the situation will soon show a great 
improvement. 


PRINCE RUPERT, B. C. 


Feb. 9.—More than 2,000,000,000 feet were cut in 
the forests of British Columbia in 1919 as against 
1,790,000,000 feet in 1918. These figures are from the 
Grovernment’s annual report. The British Columbia 
output is about half of the total product of Canada. 
The value of lumber shipped to the United States dur- 
ing the year was $25,750,000, as compared with $13,- 
240,849 in 1918. 

The demand for lumber from all over the world is 
unprecedented. The business of war caused home build 
ing to be neglected in all the nations. Now the 
world has turned again to a constructive program. The 
demand for lumber in the United States seems no less 
than that in Europe. 

British Columbia has one of the 
forest areas still left in the world. 
central Russia. With industry paralyzed in Russia 
under bolshevik rule, British Columbia has become 
one of the world’s most important sources of lumber 
supply. 

Thirty-one sawmills along the transcontinental line 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway include several 
of the largest mills in the world and all are working 
at capacity. Since last July 48,000,000 feet of the 
70,000,000 contracted for in England has been shipped 
from British Columbia ports. Seven million feet were 
shipped abroad in January and 5,000,000 more will be 
shipped in February in eight ships built in the Province 
for the French Government. 

Big shipments will also be made in the next three 
months to South Africa, Australia, South America, 
Japan and China. Three of the ships of Canada’s mer- 
chant marine, soon to be launched, will sail for Europe 
loaded with lumber as soon as they leave the builders’ 


hands, 
TORONTO, ONT. 


Feb. 9.—Business is very active and the outlook still 
is good. There is probably not such a definitely cer- 
tain outlook for the summer months as some dealers 
would like but the statistics of building operations 
and permits still indicate great expansion. Several 


two great virgin 
The other is in 


wholesalers who have been spoken to lately state 
that there is a tendency among the wholesalers to 


shorten up their settlement dates and let the other 
fellow do the speculating on his own money if any 
speculating is to be done. The strong competition 
on the United States market for all British Columbia 
stocks and for much of the output of the eastern 
Canadian mills seems still to be the most important 


market factor. United States firms have a_ strong 
advantage over Canadian firms at present on account 
of the higher purchasing power of United States 
funds. Ontario manufacturers returning from the 
annual meeting of the Canadian Lumbermen’'s Asso- 


ciation at Quebec report that the feeling among the 
manufacturers in the East is exceptionally optimistic. 
Operators at Quebec stated that it was costing them 


much more than ever to take out their logs but that 
there would be very large quantities taken out in 


Quebec this winter. 

J. G. Cane, wholesale lumber dealer, Toronto, and 
G. B. Van Blaricom met with an unpleasant and 
rather serious accident at Quebec while attending the 
annual convention of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. They were being driven to the hotel from 
the station when the horses bolted and upset the 
sleigh. Mr. Cane sustained a broken collarbone, which 
will confine him to his home for several weeks. Mr. 
Van Blaricom was rendered unconscious for ten or 
fifteen minutes but escaped injury. Mr. and Mrs. 
E. F. Perry, of New York, were also in the sleigh at 
the time. Mrs. Perry sustained a severe shaking up. 


which confined her to her room in the hotel for a few 
Perry escaped unhurt. 


days. Mr. 
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SPECIALIST IN LOW GRADES OPENS BRANCH 


En Paso, Tex., Feb. 9.—The National Lumber 
Co., with executive offices here, announces that it 
will open on March 1 a branch office at Valdosta, 
Ga. This will give the company offices in every 
southern State from Georgia to Texas, at the fol- 
lowing places: El Paso, Alexandria, La.; Laurel 
Miss.; Andalusia, Ala., and Valdosta, Ga. 

The National Lumber Co. specializes in the 
lower grades of pine, cypress and gum lumber. In 
a short time it expects to be handling a volume of 
1,000 cars a month, nearly all No. 3 common stock. 
G. W. Adams is the organizer and head of the 
company and resides at El Paso. He started the 
business just a few years ago on a small scale at 
Andalusia, Ala. B. D. Crum, an experienced south- 
ern piner, is general sales manager. 


bd 





REORGANIZES INTO WHOLESALE CONCERN 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 12.—Another step in the 
liquidation of the affairs of the Chicago Lumber 
& Coal Co., a liquidation made necessary by the 
expiration of its charter, was taken today, when a 
new Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., a Delaware cor- 
poration, with $1,000,000 capital stock hecame 
a fact. The new company is a wholesale con- 
cern, dealing in southern pine, hardwoods and 
cypress, 

Another important move in the reorganization 
plans of the company is the announced removal 
to St. Louis, where headquarters formerly were. 
The concern moved its offices to East St. Louis, 
[ll., across the river, in the summer of 1915, after 
Missouri had won its ouster suit against it and 
other lumber companies for the alleged violation 
of the antitrust laws. Offices will be in the Areade 
Building. It is not known definitely when the move 
will be made. 

The retail yards which had been operated by the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. have been sold, the 
remaining number — forty-five — having recently 
been disposed of to the Graham interests in Kansas 
City, as already told in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
The company had extensive sawmill and railroad 
interests, and there are still several interests to 
be disposed of. 

The company was originally established in 1866, 
and incorporated in 1895, under a 25-year charter, 
which has expired. The capital stock was $6,500,- 
000. S. H. Fullerton came with the company in 
1882. He was president of the old and will hold 
the same position with the new company. Frank 
Goepel, treasurer, and C. W. Reighard, secretary, 
will retain those positions with the new company. 
Mr. Fullerton, a native of Ireland, came to the 
United States in 1871 and began with Robert 


Marshall, lumber dealer and contractor at Pitts- 
burgh. He was in the same business in Tecumseh, 
Neb., two years, and then went to Kansas, coming 
to St. Louis in 1896. 





ISSUES VALUABLE WALL BOARD BOOK 


The Niagara Wall Board Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has 
issued an unusually attractive and well illustrated 
booklet entitled “Niagara Rooms and How to Have 
Them.” The illustrations in the booklet are particu- 
larly attractive and valuable and will aid the retail 
lumberman in showing prospective customers how wall 
board will look upon the walls and how effective results 
may be obtained from its use. Ample space is given 
to the use of Niagara board in new homes, but a par- 
ticularly timely section of the book is devoted to show- 
ing how it can be used to excellent advantage in mod- 
ernizing and remodeling old homes. Another interest- 
ing and valuable section is that devoted to telling 
how, by the use of Niagara boards, waste space, such 
as that usually in attics, may be turned into useful 
rooms. Business enterprises are not forgotten, for in a 
forceful and reasonable manner the use of Niagara 
board in business houses is treated. A feature of this 
part of the booklet is the description of the manner 
in which old business houses may be modernized and 
remodeled by the use of wall board. Definite and pre- 
cise details are given for the application of Niagara 
board, and all in all the booklet is one which will be 
read with interest by prospective customers and will 
do much to stimulate and help build up the retailer’s 
business in Niagara board. 





TURPENTINING DOUGLAS FIR 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 9.—The Weekly News 
Letter of the Department of Agriculture publishes 
the following: 

The Forest Service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture has recently issued a permit to a Port- 
land (Ore.) turpentine company to extract pitch from 
160 acres of Douglas tir on the Umpqua national forest. 
This company is pioneering in a new industry, which, 
if successful, will increase the value of Douglas fir and 
also materially add to the country’s waning supply of 
turpentine. The plan is to bore into old and pitehy 
Douglas firs for the rosin stered in the cracks and 
seams of trees that have been wrenched by the wind. 
The product thus secured will be manufactured into 
turpentine and rosin. This permit is the first of the 
kind granted to a naval stores operator. 


—e—eeeeeSeeSeeeneee 


TIMBER receipts of the Forest Service for the 
six months ending Dee. 31, 1919, total $238,968.82 
against $197,416.42 for the corresponding period 
of the previous year. The greatest amount came 
from timber sales, which netted $215,952.70. The 
Whitman national forest led in receipts with $46,- 
084.22. 











NEWS OF THE MARKETS 











For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
tions See Page 47 
Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. R. Mauff, secretary of Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED FEB. 7 


Lumber Shingles 
ECE ET Ce 43,178,000 3,382,000 
Se tices sebaweeee eens 26,934,000 4,313,000 
a eee 16,244,000 
re ane 931,000 
ToraL Receipts JAN. 1 TO Fes. 7 
Lumber Shingles 
BOE ihnicciccmhvewage ewes 248,323,000 31,562,000 
RE onccatte he ceee oe wents 116,459,000 25,455,000 
PROTOGEE 62 cecnsa vue 131,864,000 6,107,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED FEB. 7 
Lumber Shingles 
NEE: coin Wid rs cere IRS awa ets 12,824,000 1,426,000 
POE pri Se Sceresa Rive meme ee 11,595,000 4,243,000 
Increase 
Decrease 2,817,000 





TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO FEB. 7 


Lumber Shingles 
DO (6-25.40. 4 ete eee ae eis 84,057,000 15,541,000 
BORD kine Mnwhwas Rees 62,752,000 12,726,000 
a eae 21,305,000 2,815,000 


Chicago Building Permits 
Permits issued by the Chicago building depart- 
ment for the week ended Feb. 11 were as follows: 





CLASS No. Value 
WOE SRO Soke ac eeas news eC eas 
S 1,000 and under $ 5,000...... 8 $ 17,100 

5.000 and under = 10,000...... 20 120,845 

10,000 and under = .25,000...... 16 212,000 

25,000 and under 50,000...... 12 369 

50,000 and under 100,000...... 4 

ROG, O00: ARG ONGR ii 4 ..c 6 dive as wis 5 
OMS occ all acdal ae een WS 65 
Average valuation for week....... a 
fotals for previous week.......... 35 
Average valuation previous week... .. 
Totals corresponding week 1919... 29 
Totals Jan. 1 to Feb. 11, 1920.... 259 





fotals corresponding period 1919.. 144 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Feb. 11.—Altho more white pine is be- 
ing produced in the North than last year, produc- 
tion is far from normal; consequently the volume 
manufactured will be easily consumed in the mar- 
kets. The demand is good but the mills have not 
enough cars to keep pace with the order file. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 10.—The white pine mar- 
ket is far from stable. There is no uniformity of 
prices and the trend continues upward. The varia- 
tion ranges from $5 to $15 a thousand. It is well 
known that the supply of northern pine will not be 
sufficient to meet the demands of the building 
season, which is opening early this year. Many 
orders are being booked to be priced on conditions 
that may prevail at time of shipment. So urgent 
are the needs of retailers and builders that such 
conditional sales are being entered into freely. The 
car situation is still spotty and shipments are far 
from regular. 


New York, Feb. 9.—The weather for the last week 
has operated against much activity from a buyer's 
standpoint. Quotations hold right at the top, little 
stock is available and the prospect for spring build- 
ing is so good that there is no hesitancy about pay- 
ing asked prices when business is ready to be 
placed. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 11.—The demand for white 
pine is active, but not many shipments are being 
made for any distance, owing to the blockaded 
condition of the railroads, which have been up 
against the severest storms in a number of years 
and have had to sidetrack freight for the present. 
It is stated that the yard supplies in this and 
neighboring markets are greatly below those of 
many winter seasons, and it is not expected that 
much relief from this condition can be afforded by 
the mills. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., Feb. 9.—Demand is ex- 
ceeding all expectations and yard stocks show signs 











is only one of the woods we 
feature in our “Service” to 
Eastern Buyers but it is an 
important one and growing 
in popularity with lumber 
users every day. The uses 
for which it excels make it 
a ready seller everywhere— 
here are a few of them:— 


TIMBERS, JOIST, 
DIMENSION, 
R.R. MATERIAL. 


FINISH, FLOORING, 
CEILING, SIDING, 
AND YARD STOCK. 





Oth er Port Orford Cedar 
Sitka Spruce 
Woods be 9 ome Hemlock 
ed Cedar 
We Western Pine 
Can Idaho White Pine 
> aho Fir an rch 
Ship Red Cedar Shingles 





EASTERN OFFICES: 


NEW YORK~—30 E. 42nd St., 
Chas. S. Hinkley, Mgr. | 
' CLEVELAND—Engineers Bldg. 
| W.O. Womelsdorf, Mgr. | 
CHICAGO-—Stock Exchange Bldg., | 
T. W. Lehmann, Mgr. | 
§ MINNEAPOLIS—Lumbes © change. 








We want an opportunity 
to quote on your needs. 


SAARI-TULLY 
LUMBER CO. 


ORTLAND, 
ORE, U.S.A. 


JOHN SAARI, Pres.& Treas. J. S. SAARI, Vice-Pres. 
G.R. TULLY, Secretary, | F.W.ROBLIN, Sales Mgr. 


Northwestern 
Bank Bldg., 
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Western 
Spruce 


is daily gaining in favor 
with Eastern buyers be- 
cause ofits soft,even grain, 
lightness in weight, and 
easy working qualities. 
Some buyers say that it 
even exceeds White Pine 
in these respects. You'll 
appreciate the uniformity 
in quality and millwork we 
maintain in our Western 
Spruce 


Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Shop Lumber & Lath 


Wealso manufacture Douglas Fir, 
Western Hemlock and Red Cedar 
and will welcome your future in- 
quiries and orders. 


JE-MORRIS:LUMBER-CO- 
Man ufac NP sone Wholesaler; 


SEATTLE. WASH. 


JEMORRIS MILL COMPANY 
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NFir, Hemlock, Cedar¥ 


Wes ize in Straight or Mixed Cars of Fir Floor- 
ing, Drop Siding, Ceiling, Dimension and Lumber— 
Hemlock Boards, 


“RITE- 


. Shiplap— Cedar Siding and 








GRADE” 





Qur MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS makes permanent customers. 
Let us mix a car to suit your needs. Write or wire for prices today. 





















































John D. Collins **iSiaing. 

o ~ Lumber Co. 
Why go East é Here’s our 
for a Burner LU Mechanically Improved 
when you can AIR-COOLED BURNER 
get aBetter (7:7? :|| 
One for Less FU 
Money in Lo 

fgi tes 4 
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na vew oF CCN OF BWC” wail 
This Smokeless and Sparkless Burner will Last 20 Years 
We also manufacture 
Stationary BOILERS 
Tanks and Sheet Iron Work of all descriptions 
REFUSE BURNERS and TOPS A SPECIALTY 


Wholesale and Retail Patese in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 
Tops and Smoke Repairing Done On Short Notice 


Seattle Boiler Works, Phone Ballard 555 





SEATTLE,WASH. 
Sac. to Ballard Boiler Works, Frank F. Hopkins, Prop., Rea Phone Ballard 1209 
Canadian Office, 1103 Columbia Street, New Westminster, B. C, 











of depletion. Shipments are being hampered some- 
what by the lack of rati tonnage. Many of the 
orders are placed with the understanding that the 
stock be delivered early in the spring, which is re- 
lieving the tensity of shipping conditions. Some 
advances are reported on stock that is scarce and 
difficult to secure from points of production. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Feb. 9.—Wholesalers continue to find 
much difficulty in obtaining satisfactory mill sup- 
plies. While little more stock has been available 
so far as shipments are concerned, manufacturers 
have so much business on their books that they 
prefer to move cautiously before committing them- 
selves for a much further period ahead. Yard sup- 
plies are in poor shape. Lath especially are strong 
and in fact almost out of the market. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 11.—Demand for dimension is 
slow. Base is now generally $65, but some whole- 
salers still quote $63 and $60. Mills are well sold 
ahead. Other dimension prices are: 9-inch, $61 to 
$66; 10-inch, $62 to $67; 12-inch, $64 to $69. The 
random market is gradually growing firmer and 
prices have stiffened quite a bit. There is a better 
call for random. Prices current are: 2x3 to 2x7, 
$51 to $53; 2x8, $53 to $55; 2x10, $55 to $56; 2x12, 
$56 to $57. There is a slightly better demand for 
boards and prices are advancing. The cause of this 
is partly a lighter supply of spruce and the slabbing 
of much for lath. Spruce covering boards, 5 inches 
and up, are selling at $47 to $49; and matched spruce 
boards, clipped, $55 to $57. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Feb. 11.—A little later on the white 
cedar trade ought to be much better than now, espe- 
cially in poles and posts. The demand for white 
cedar shingles at present is far beyond the sup- 
ply. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 10.—The season for the 
normal input of white cedar posts and poles is 
nearly ended, and the stocks on hand are said to be 
rather slim. There is a real labor shortage, but 
with only a month of good weather left many of the 
operators are running short, rather than attempt to 
fill the gaps with inexperienced men. There is 
more and more difficulty in obtaining cars to take 
care of shipping orders for posts and poles, which 
are fair for this time of year. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Feb. 11.—The local hardwood trade con- 
tinues about as usual, with the demand good for 
items hard to obtain and for almost anything in the 
hardwood line. Prices continue to creep upward 
and they are so high now that the consumers who 
buy the stocks and the distributers also are dizzy. 
Some of the manufacturers who sell the stocks at 
such unheard of prices are dizzy, too. The consum- 
ers who are paying the high prices are the ones 
that need lumber for the manufacture of commodi- 
ties now much in demand. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 10.—Demand for hard- 
woods of all kinds continues active, and with its 
insistence up go the prices. Clear inch birch has 
reached the $200 a thousand mark. Thick birch 
and oak are well above that. The northern birch 
mills are turning out all they can handle and prices 
are attractive. There is a great variation in prices 
on all kinds of hardwood. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 10.—The market on all hard- 
woods continues strong. Prices remain about sta- 
tionary, altho advances are expected to be put 
into effect the latter part of the week. There is an 
especially strong demand for oak and gum. Num- 
ber 1 cottonwood is about the only item in which 
there seems to be a slow sale. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 10.—Reports from the 
hardwood mills say that bad weather holds down 
the log supply and that labor is hard to get and 
keep. The demand for industrial purposes is con- 
tinuous and heavy and there is reported some in- 
creased demand for yard stock. Prices are no object 
with industrial buyers who can find what they want 
in hickory, oak or gum. 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 9.—With more business 
offering than the mills can handle, and production 
rigidly restricted by the weather, prices rule ex- 
ceedingly strong and further advances are pre- 
dicted. Indeed it is said that prices are changing 
almost from day to day on the items in most active 
demand, under pressure of insistent buyers. The 
mills are concentrating their efforts largely upon 
getting out shipments and are speeding up produc- 
tion wherever possible. There is a good deal of 
complaint on the score of car supply. 


New York, Feb. 9.—Fancy prices continue to be 
obtained for whatever stock is available. The fall- 
ing off in the export demand has helped to stabilize 
the domestic situation, but there are plenty of 
takers for everything offered. Mills are unable to 
accumulate any supplies, and while the present 
trend of prices naturally is toward conservatism 
there is enough hand-to-mouth business in sight to 
take care of the hardwood production for some 
weeks to come. It is not necessary to book busi- 
ness for delivery very far into the future, as there 
are plenty of buyers eager to place orders when 
they are assured of prompt delivery fer stock 
urgently needed. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 11.—A tie up of freight of all 
kinds has occurred during the last week, so that 
scarcely anything has been moving east of here. 
This has been due to the severe snow storms along 
the Coast, and particularly in the neighborhood of 
New York. It has been all the railroads could 
do to keep a semblance of a schedule for their pas- 
senger trains, but they are now getting back to near 
normal. Hardwood demand is good and the sup- 
plies continue to be inadequate. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 9.—Recurrence of the sleet 
storms, the third in this section this winter, has 
served further to curtail the production of hardwood 
in the eastern producing territory. Demand has 
continued and stocks have decreased in consequence. 
It has been impossible for manufacturers to supply 
all the lumber that has been called for, and prices 
have strengthened and some of the woods have sold 
on a higher level. The quartered oaks are un- 
changed, but plain oaks of all grades and thicknesses 
are $3 to $15 higher than a week ago. Poplar is 
strong thruout the list, with advances of $10 on 
panel and wide No. 1 and boxboards, and $5 to $10 
on all other grades. FAS chestnut has sold $15 to 
$20 higher, No. 1 common $10 higher and other 
grades $4 and $5 higher. Uniform advances of 
around $5 have occurred in ash FAS and No. 1 com- 
mon. All grades and thicknesses of maple have sold 
$10 higher; all grades of walnut from $20 to $40 
higher ; birch from $20 to $25 higher and beech from 
$10 to $20 higher. Basswood and hickory have held 
steady. Sales were made at the following prices last 
week, f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


QUARTERED WHITE 


OaKk— 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
NB ca Sarg, wiscelacecne 310 $320 $320 $325 
a eee 260 270 270 275 
No. 1 common... 210 225 225 235 
No. 2 common... 105 115 115 120 

QUARTERED RED OaAK— 
i er. 250 260 260 
No. 1 common... 175 185 185 
No. 2 common... 90 100 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED 
AK— 
A ee eer 210 220 220 225 
So Cee 170 180 180 190 
No. 1 common... 135 150 150 160 
No. 2 common... 85 100 100 105 
No. 3 common... 40 45 45 50 
Sound wormy.... 100 105 105 110 
PorpLar— 
CUD HI er eee rare 185 195 195 195 
Saps and selects.. 140 150 150 155 
No. 1 common... 105 125 125 125 
No. 2 common... 75 85 85 95 
No. 3 common... 55 60 60 65 
Panel and _ wide 
No. 1, 18” to 23” 230 
Box boards, 13” to 
Be ir ieesiees 185 
Bass woop— 
eee ee 125 135 135 140 
No. 1 common... 100 105 105 105 
No. 2 common... 50 55 55 60 
CHESTNUT— 
Pe, Soo inagunger 150 155 155 160 
No. 1 common... 115 120 120 125 
No. 3 common... 40 45 — 45 46 
Sound wormy.... 70 v 65) 75 76 
ASH— 
DB virsersnsates 180 250 260 270 
No. 1 common... 105 130 180 205 
No. 2 common... 55 65 65 75 
WALNUT— 
i or eee ae 250 260 270 280 
No. 1 common... 150 160 170 180 
No. 2 common... 100 110 110 120 
No. 3 common... 30 aie pee cen 
MAPLE— 
NR eso Sicloeag ari 110 125 135 145 
No. 1 common... 90 100 110 115 
No. 2 common... 70 75 75 80 
Hickory— 
i eer ee 130 140 
No. 1 common... 105 110 
No. 2 common... 70 75 
BircH— 
BRIN ra ciiig Barbins- <5 175 
No. 1 common... 140 
No. 2 common... 100 
BEECH— 
Ear are ee 100 
No. 1 common... 90 
No. 2 common... 60 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 11.—The hardwood market is 
very firm. The demand is so great that green tim- 
ber does not cause consumers to complain, as they 
take it as a necessity. Fortunately, the hardwood 
people have been able to promise fairly satisfactory 
deliveries so far. Prices current are as follows: 
Oak, quartered, $300 to $310; plain, $175 to $190; 
poplar, $170 to $180; ash, $160 to $170; basswood, 
$125 to $135; beech, $95 to $105; birch, red, $150 to 
$165; sap, $140 to $155; maple, $130 to $140. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 9.—Hardwood is still being 
called for with the utmost freedom, while the mills 
find themselves obliged, because of the limited 
stocks available, to turn down much business de- 
spite the attractive figures offered. A very con- 
siderable shortage in hardwoods is developing. 
Months must elapse before even the home demand is 
satisfied, and there is certain to develop a brisk 
foreign inquiry when some of the stocks now held 
on the other side are out of the way. 


Ashland, Ky., Feb. 9.—Oak in common and better 
is exceedingly active, demand far exceeding the 


supply, the natural result being increased prices. 
Some business is being placed for bridge timbers 
and car stock at satisfactory prices. 
hickory is moving. 


Some ash an@ 
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HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Feb. 11.—There is a larger demand for 
hemlock lumber than the present supply in the 
North can take care of. It is likely that there will 
be a big hemlock trade thruout the spring, as not 
only will building operations require it but the out- 
look is for a continued good demand for boxing 
and crating lumber. Hemlock is selling at $10 over 
the Oct. $ list. 


New York, Feb. 9.—Very little stock is obtainable 
and prices are strong. Yards in the suburban sec- 
tions were practically shut down all week so far 
as deliveries were concerned, on account of the 
weather. A good many requests for figures in con- 
nection with spring contracts are in the hands of 
retailers, and it is evident that the coming few 
months will be decidedly active. Considering the 
amount of stock available at shipping points, there 
is little likelihood of any price concession. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Feb. 9.—Demand so far 
exceeds the supply that prices are continually ad- 
vancing. Dealers state that there does not appear 
to be any disposition to abide by an established 
price, as quotations are advanced so frequently by 
the mills that dealers are forced to change their 
prices accordingly. Consumers are not disposed to 
parley over prices if they are able to get stock. 
Shipments by rail from Canadian as well as do- 
mestic points of production are the most active in 
recent years. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 11.—Wholesalers say they 
could sell five times as much hemlock as they can 
get, and this indicates the strength of the market. 
The base price on Pennsylvania hemlock is $56, 
which is a raise of $5 over a few weeks ago. Some 
wholesalers think the top has not been reached and 
look for another advance of several dollars just as 
soon as the weather is favorable to building. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 11.—There is a better demand 
for hemlock and a much firmer market. Boards 
are selling much better than they were and the 
price for them has advanced. Random boards are 
selling for $45 and some are asking even $46 for 
them. Eastern clipped hemlock boards have ad- 
vanced, the lowest price for them now being $48, 
and $50 being generaliy asked and paid now. This 
applies both to New England and Pennsylvania 
hemlock. Less provincial hemleck is being made 
into boards. Further advances are expected. 


Cincinnati, Ohio., Feb. 9.—Further strengthening 
of the hemlock market situation developed during 
the last week, and a still higher level of sales is in 
prospect, altho all grades are selling at more than 
$10 higher than the average at the opening of the 
year. Logging and manufacturing conditions are 
little if any better than a month ago, while demand 
has increased with the moving forward of the sea- 
son for the resumption of construction work. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Feb. 11.—From a local viewpoint the fir 
situation is getting more complex every day. There 
is a big demand locally and many orders are being 
placed, but there are more orders unplaced than 
otherwise. The mills seem loaded with business and 
do not care for any more, while reports from the 
west Coast say that buyers from the East are scour- 
ing every mill and trying to buy everything that 
looks like a stick of lumber. Most mills are sixty 
days behind on shipments, © 





Seattle, Wash., Feb. 7.—The fir mills are running 
with an output close to normal, and with twice as 
much business offered as they care to book. The 
market is higher and stronger than ever. Car short- 
age continues, the immediate outlook being for a 
tightening in the supply and a corresponding cur- 
tailment of deliveries. Rail C list, which is due to 
appear in the near future, will probably set the 
base prices at $60 and $35 over Rail B. The labor 
supply is ample. 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 7.—The demand for all kinds 
of lumber continues heavy and the volume of ship- 
ments is governed altogether by the car supply. In 
many cases where buyers have to have stock, record 
breaking prices are being paid. But for favorable 
weather, which permtts operations of logging camps 
in the Columbia River district, there would be a very 
serious shortage of saw logs at this time. Several 
Shingle mills have had to shut down because of 
inability to get red cedar logs. There is also a 
Shortage of box lumber. What effect the great 
slump in foreign exchange is going to have on off- 
shore business is a matter for conjecture, but so far 
it has not been felt here. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 11.—A good demand exists for 
both fir and spruce, but not much stock is obtain- 
able. Owing to the embargoes and scarcity of cars, 
a few cars only are obtained by the wholesalers, and 
there will not be much stock in the East for the 
spring trade. Everything sells as quickly as it 
arrives and the market is maintaining a strong 
tone, with more advances in prospect. 








St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 10.—The only fir that is be- 
ing brought into this market at present is for 
factory purposes. The yards are not buying any 
finish stock at present. 





Centralia, Wash., Feb. 4.—The following prices are 
those at which fir products have been sold f. o. b. Cen- 
tralia for the week ended Feb. 2: 

Flooring, Vertical Grain 





No.1 No, 2 No.$ 

Clear Olear Clear 
1 x4” V. G. 6 to 16’....$97.00 $89.00 $83.00 
2 SE VG Ota se eccccs - 93.50 83.00 
2. 6a" VV. @ €te 26° .. 92.50 85.00 
ake = - 96.00 85.50 
1%4x4” b Ge OOede edeccccees sesos SENG 85.50 
RIGO Wa Ge Co kaccicccencudees 95.50 85.50 

Flooring, Sash Grain 

ER Bee Cs Cae cicaccccscccecens 79.00 76.00 
1x6” S. G. 10 to ie’ Kéehukavecudadad 82.00 80.00 


St epping. Vv. G., S2S or At and Nosed 


— 144-2”, 8 to 12” wide, 3 
FORE eadaeccecudcnsesesteseaaucede - 105.00 weeus 
83.00 
84.06 
85.00 
87.00 
86.00 
83.00 
87.00 
Celling, C& EBorCc& EV, 10 to 16’ 
RuGeseUsth ce taressencediawatae 71.00 66.00 
TEMG ‘eccdceddecanwheswcecdccuueaies 71.50 66.50 
SE -Giscweacddudennicacasudaccaends 73.00 67.50 
BMF Scdcccetensdedccandeasacccadeaae 74.00 71.00 
Drop Siding and Rustic, ne to 16’ 
69.50 
74.00 71.00 
76.00 73.50 
83.00 80.00 
77.50 * 74.50 





No. 1 Common Boards S$1S <n 


Common Common 
0. 


Re ccrecdaceschcececdeeuaweseead - $40.00 $37.00 
Me pacedgeasecaussedsennwecdecnaces 40.00 37.00 
BE cCawdewhbaennetcenavausedawa --- 38.00 35.00 
BE seatweyninwaeas cdekbeddceuanae ae 35.50 
RU thccaweaude wens Kecnceradececcs 41.50 38.50 
BNO s.deicidcecnenecaetadedadecbend 41.50 38.50 
BME heiNevaticdetdackcncactecthesas 42.00 39.00 
No. 1 Commen Dimension S1S1E, 12’ 
BUD Betagabeacdceudenqedecatadiaeed 8.50 35.50 
WH Awhwedew ade cakeccadendvaedacexs 38.00 35.00 
BRU b00e caGenurca dia dankenccsenswns 38.00 35.00 
SENG Watgueawadeuddickwantcaacues 39.00 36.00 
BME cwdevenecaseuadasedevediaacans 39.50 36.50 
DEED. cecxetataes kaccadaansicansenes 41.00 38.00 
WN, de dse cnc ccecncccuendcannaadead 42.00 39.00 


3x6” txt”, GRO os Puucuacenswevonede 36.50 eee 
Be SE bc nceddvesdatnuncucsedes 37.00 cece 
oulO”,, SE", 4010", Se R occa dances 38.00 eeeee 


No. 1 Common Timbers 
No.1 Select 
Common Common 


6x6” to 8x8” rough 32’ and under. .$34.00 $37.00 
10x10” to 12x12” rough 32’ and under 35.00 38.0 
14x14” rough 32’ and under........ 35.50 38.50 
16x16” rough 32’ and under........ 36.00 39.00 
18x18” rough 32’ and under........ 38.00 41.00 
20x20” rough 32’ and under........ 39.50 42.50 
22x22” rough 32’ and under........ 41.50 44.50 
24x24” rough 32’ and under........ 44.00 47.00 
12x12” S1S1E or S4S rough 32’ and 

WIIG wactcusavueaa dégdecbucnnccas 37.00 40.00 

Lath 
Re a EO cucccdcaventchcccccucouded wa devoniea $11.00 
Shingles, Red Cedar 
We dckueveccaste $5.45-5.50 Perfections ... 9.75-9.80 
CHORES wccceccas 6.80-6.85 Eurekas ...... 8.50-8.60 
Logs 

Ieee 3 Bi csiccseens $30.00 Cedar .... 25.00 to 35.00 
2 ae 25.00 Spruce No. 1...... 23.00 
INGt @ Mlcveéscccens 18.00 Spruce No. 2.....- 19.00 
a 18.00 Spruce No. 3...... 15.00 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 10.—The fir market is get- 
ting very much mixed on prices, considerable 
variation being shown this week in quotations. Some 
mills are asking $57 over list on No. 2 slash grain 
flooring, $55 over for flat grain and the same on drop 
siding, $27 over on boards and $21 to $24 on dimen- 
sion. There is a broad inquiry for fir and some 
items are none too plentiful, especially finish grades. 
There is a good demand for transit cars and good 
loads of uppers sell on sight. There hasn’t been the 
strong call for commons that existed for uppers, but 
the lower grades are moving along steadily now. 
Some of the mills are holding more strictly than 
ever to limits on quantities of uppers and scantling. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Feb. 11.—It is the same old story with 
western pines. Very little lumber is offered and 
consequently the volume of business in Chicago is 
light. If stocks were plentiful, Chicago distributers 
would be able to secure plenty of orders. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 10.—There is plenty of de- 
mand for white and sugar pine, but the mills ap- 
pear not to have any stock to speak of, factory 
grades being especially difficult to get. Siding also 
is wanted but very little is to be had. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 11.—The market is very firm. 
Business seems to have fallen off somewhat in the 
more expensive grades following the recent very 
strong advances. Prices are: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, 
$200; 2%4-, 3-inch, $210; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $180; 
214-, 3-inch, $190; fine common, 4/4, $125; 5/4, 6/4, 
$135; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $86; barn boards, No, 2, 6-8- 
inch, $70. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 11.—Wholesalers say they can 
sell all-the California and Idaho lumber they can 
get hold of, and some say they have never had so 
much business in these lines at this time of year. 
Fabulous prices are said to be offered to the mills 
for good lumber, so that not much of it is being 
shipped to the East. The prices asked do not seem 
to make much difference to the consumer, if he can 
get early delivery. 


CALIFORNIA 


alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 























alifornia White Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOK 


At our Susanville, Lassen County, Cal., plant we 
carry large stocks of lumber and have a box factory 
turning out 1500 carloads of Box Shooks annually. 


Address your inquiries to 
LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


Office, ‘ 
Ph es oooh Bids.. San Francisco, Cal. 








MACOMBER SAVIDGE 


Galifornia Pine 


GRADES UNIFORM 
QUALITY FINE 


Hobart 


Building, San Francisco, Cal. 











| IDAHO WHITE PINE - WESTERN WHITE PINE 








‘The Nicest Load of Posts that 


ever came to Powers Lake”’ 


The Manager of the Bovey-Shute and Jackson 
Yard at Power Lake, North Dakota made the 


above report pin’s Lifetime 


to his home CHAPINS Axe- Split 
office when Western Red 
he —_— LI E Cedar Posts 
aca recentl y- 


E. T. Chapin Co., sroxane. wasn. 
& _ 
THE 
| Polleys Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Western White Pine | 


Offices and Mills: 
Missoula, Mont. - 














Shipments via N. P. and Milwaukee Railways | 


\ / 


Collections by Retail Lumber Deaiers 4,2"! 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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The Farmer Has Money to Spend 


—are you getting your share? 


We are getting our share, as our business 
has increased 2000% in only five years. 
OK Products willhelp you to get your 
share just as they have helped us. 


Us Products 


—include Sun-Lite Windows for hog houses, Cu- 
polas, Non-Freezable and Sanitary Stock and 
Poultry Waterers, Self Feeders for hogs and 
other specialties that bring health to farm ani- 
mals and wealth to farmers, 


Your Sales Are Half Made 
When You Buy the Goods 


Our advertising and sales service is so complete 
and effective that, no matter where you are located, 
there is alreacly a desire for OK Products. Farmers 
demand merchandise with a good reputation and 
their demands are answered in OK Products. 





An Attractive Proposition fer You 


Let us prove to you that big profits and quick sales 
await you if you carry the OK line. 


Write for Complete Details. 


Phillip Bernard Company -- 


1903 Floyd Ave. 
Sioux City, Iowa 














Carpenter 
Aprons 


Gene 


(UIs SO EASY) With your ad. 

Neneaso Large publicity at low 
7, . cost. 

Best medium for your 

line. 


Pleases Your Trade 


Co-operate with your 
dealers dividing the 
cost. 


Let us explain how you both benefit and 
quote price on quantity desired. 


Lewald & Co.,"ciicaco" 











To Get Your 
Truck Out 
of the Mud— 


To hold it ona slippery road; to make it 
100% Efficient; Save Time and Money— 


Write for Free Booklet. 
Challoner Co., Wisconsin 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
w rded high 
noners Panama-Pacic GRAND PRIZE 
oo ocieineneneneemeneeeminntteemmnnmeemenaendl 
ALSO ALASKA-YUKON Pi “FIC EXPOSITION 


international Exposition 
AND DROP FORGINGS. Dally fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 





SOUTHERN PINE 


St. Louis, Mo., 
conditions existing 


Feb. 


thruout the 


10.—Despite the 
country 


unsettled 
and the 


stirring up of things because of the uneasiness on 
southern pine 


the stock exchange, the 
remains strong. 


market for 
Demand has not been quite so 


strong as it has been, but prices are higher on most 


items. All B & 
demand, and smoke 
last week reached $130, 
ter flat grain 
shiplap 


better 


flooring $116, 








These are the average 


tions: 

Hat- 

ties 

burg, 

Vixs. 

Feb. 7 

Flooring 

ES: BO Ae WenieNy Sie kite owl wee 
SIO 66 be eo Seece es 
_ rn es 128.00 

SY wes @isha, eonranareeeee beens 

BO Sasso: hie nr, whites ae eens 
POG ces. bys 4.4 do S04 72.75 
RG a O.. bn esi/cvics 109.50 
No er ee 91.75 
ee Se ee ee 4.25 
PER BO SOURCE © sa ko Sis kas Se 
Bb bo Hie OK SS wee 109.50 
Me GS Sse el bee aes 10150 
| SPORE EUre ee ee 
PERS Westerns: Pare aces 95.75 
Ne IR ae eee 65.75 
FG B&better ......... 102.50 
RES rere tae renee 

ED inuiiniavens = owe s7ee sents 


ixé” No. 2, C.3 
Na. 2,41 . 
i ae A, et. Pee eee 19.25 
Ceiling 
ee” Tbettee 2.66 cas cass TO0.00 
No Pe. 6.0 @ .66.6 Oh6) 6 6 6 Re eee 
_ Se ee ere 47.50 
a ee ee 27.50 
xd” Mabetter .o.5 i.e cee TT. 
No, 5 
No. y 4 
ee 
x4” R&better 
No. 
1x4 and 6” B&better ceetn Gs 105.00 
eS eee 
ge Tree re 28.00 


ix4 or 6” Bahetter. .. 65.660 86.2: 
SS ee eee 81.00 
De Med cise eaca wh iteane n3.25 
BAR: Sheais xe pacalece tes 40.25 
Finish 
Béhetter rough: 
RN We 5. ou 52. & & WW oboe oA hee 
BOE is bi Calo Bet ecd As ee ee 118.00 
. 


raf Nhponen eyly on gla a 


6/4 and 8/4x5” and 10”..... 
O/S ORG B/aRI eS ose ose 
Bédbetter surfaced: 
MMIC 5.) nike Ke ce ees eee 117.45 
BT ok ab A oe a bie metered 111.25 
BR hc 6a 5s Po ee aes are eee 110.00 
BN hg fies ae ack ans lees Deena 111.07 
SD i hc caeacee anes 112.75 
hE oe ee 117.75 
D726 ES 60 12" oo ce sc cca se 120.00 
WY era a wens & ish au SRS 115.00 
RIG. Canton cs 6 oe aso 114.50 
eR exate pi aia tice c98S Aha are Be 14.50 
5 4x5” and CF ne a Sis Aceon 120.75 
5 + ae hal hw eR 120.00 
336 end 2x4 to 12”... cocks 112.50 
C/E OO BINS ois si 114.75 
C/E ONE S/ERS i555 k 8 450 114.75 
6/4 and 8/4x5” and 10”..... 120.00 
6/4 me B/GKES” oc. cs ks cence 121.25 
( surfaced: 

BROS, ae te ania ike wines olmia e eteck a em anbe 
Be Gea ites occa area eters Bae oNe ote 
Re NE Sw co Sint tera ne wn ea pacer eae Re 


Bébetter: 
4and 6” 
Sand 10” 


Fencing, SiS 


No. 2 (all lengths) : 
RR Or a ere at hore 
TE nies dixeeeee neice. wees 
Boards, S1S or S2S 
Os By Dae Be ae 6 ioe cs as 93.00 
ix 8”; an ‘ii 187.3 SS.50 
Other lengths. . bee cs 
1x10”, 14 and 16’.. 96.00 
Other lengths... 90.00 
1x12”, 14 and 16’ 93.00 


Other lengths.. 93.25 


stock continues 
dried finish the latter part of 
Chicago rate, 
Chicago rate. 
and CM flooring also sold at higher prices. 








in strong 


and B & bet- 


Boards, 


prices taken from sales re- 
ported on the dates indicated in the 


following sec- 


Kan- 
NS 
City, 
Mo. 
Feb. 7 


126.75 


101.12 


88.65 








67.87 





‘1 
74.03 


Bir- 
ming- 
ham, 


132.0 
130.12 


105.00 
98,00 








80.00 
50.38 
40.00 


65.00 
40.00 


112.50 


46.57 





Hat- Kan- Bir- 
ties- sas ming 
burg, City, ham, 
Mizs. Mo. Ala 
Feb. 7 Feb. 7 Feb. 9 
No. 2 (all 20 to 20°): 
MO Bie 68 e.wic a) p.c-b.0 52.00 54.01 
BR) xa. ear sceiesi Wa dats 56.20 50360 ....:. 
SM rain civ. ays) cere: oie 54.75 46.50 
i autores av ede eres Weecas 56.00 50. 
No. 3 (all lengths) 
Se Weer de 6 eee has | ee 40.71 
Sh. Ga ARGS ee ener 42.75 41.00 38.00 
I Sibi ala aren centers 43.75 40.25 Sesion 
WE iis 5 eee 435.50 i, an 
No. 4, all widths and lengths 20.75 ..... ..ee. 
wanted 
No; 1, Ix 8". Bama iG"... 6 act. it I_- 
Other len; gths.. eer Os. ie 
2x30”, 14: and 16" 2.6 wee ce 68.82 
Other lengths. . «wares 69.38 
No. 2 (20 to 20’): 
EM a chars ate ean SLT HO.2 55.00 
BN gsi ics:e noses ac 53.00 ee 
No. 3 (all lengths) 
Re ani eee Chee 43.50 4081 42.02 
PEG wnt b ek eeew es by 43.50 40.84 43.75 
Grooved Roofing 
Ne. 3, 7n80", 14 nee BE" 6 wees oS eee 
Other lemethe... 04.45 Cee aswes 


Dimension, S1S1E 











Me. 3, 3a 2, 16 nccssxccscs CD Bee .kicv. 
Be a rere es 
| eee. a: | a 
18 and 20 aig 
10’ to 20’... 
Ge es we nike as 
BU or avy arale Kini 
DG lecst sie ois kor 
18 and 20 
10’ to 20 
OG Gye 6 a ore ck ewes 
(eee eee 
| Ae ee 47.51 
18 and 20’ 
10” to 20’ 
ee, A eckcncssccce See SE 2... 
i ee a | 
SE reer 
38 and 20’..... @io@ <@at ....- 
BO SO BO ci SD ce cs 
DRE 5 as wie ss sceve 
Oe wcacserascn Bee Se 500s. 
ES rene 
18 and 20’ 
10’ to 20’ 
No. 3, 2h 4", 1" wicca Se. Bee enc. 
eee oo a | 
DB eS cata ge iecera ai 
18 and 20’..... 4600 4638  ..... 
BO” BO BO eiaeccs 
Se OO kccsncscces. Be He «i450. 
Pes ans ae ei 
WB 0, Sis ho kta Sis" 
18 and 20 
10° to 30’ ..... SRO 3 <scan 
OS er ee acter aa nee Ce re 
ere Oh 
BE teak 8s 43.64 
18 and 20 GEG5 sence 
le oo ae 
I Ie oxen ceviockss 43.62 
SE ktsesescees Saas | ee 
Ee 49.00 oe 
18 and 20 47.00 A rT 
2 AG |, dS 49.00 43.85 
MASc sates Rie we 50.00 44.28 
1, GRASSES eee 56.00 47.63 
18 and 20 49.00 48.62 
10’ to 20’ ot , are 
DR Sie FI Sa eres eck ata ecerecere 2 er 
RM i pcalnwiein omc amce Sete. Sees aoe 
ee A Oe wc os hii eee 31.56 29) 
Lonaleaf Timbers 
No. 1 Sq. E&S S48, 20’ and 
under: 
ee ois dain bee ogres Sia 44.56 
Oe eRe ERP ne FE 49.37 
ARETE ere p,m en tee i) 
are Serre | me 
GD Silensis i Se Pk Eee ee TOE Caren 
Shortleaf Timbers 
No. 1 rough, 20° and under: 
i RE EN, SO ER Ptee, tine ae na oS) ee 
Be ahs os Scaiein alae wate nn na | es 
Plaster Lath 
Pin Ak a kes ee nwannee eles 1725 16.22 170 
Bes ee BO GT A A ow ee oe erels 16.00 Ree kes. 
Byrkit Lath 
OS” GUN SOMO ince cc ccecs tic ee eH | reer 
Car Material 
(All 1x4 and 6’): 
Babetier, 10. and 20’... cssen 100.00 
RET ean re 68.00 S000 ccs 
5’ and multiples ..... 80.00 
Pe BO aie et eee Jesus 65.00 
DON hak a ioe ee Ti nate! eae anos 8 eee 
5° amd muitipies..... 0. 60.00 
a rr >: Se 
Car Sills, S4S 
S48, Sq. E&S 
Ge Se We sack. ehwes 
Uo to BO", B64 46 BO csc s:<: Oe 48.0 
- ei ae re oe Tt 
SS: te 20" 6.2065. 44.00 54.50 ...6. 
Tio to 20", SB 20.40 vaciass “060 Js. ae 
De te Be". BS SO Be sc seccss seen 62.00 sh 
SE Craven Seietiec » -aineiaed HON 
De to Oe" Be Oe Be kscdacs wsles's 62.50 ...-- 
ME Acta ober eral packhorse «tensa 10.00 
SD AE isdscae “daa5 66.50 ...-> 


Longleaf Paving Block Stock 


ee | eee eee 


SUDO zilece sows 
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Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 9.—The following prices 
are the average of planing mill sales in this terri- 
tory during the two weeks beginning Jan. 26 and 
ended Feb. 7: 

















Flooring 
Week Week 
Ended Ended 
Feb. 7 Jan, 31 
ENS PERO e586 eeu’ $102.14 $ 99.40 
NO. 1 COMMON. .......0.005% 94.37 92.08 
No. 2 COMMON « «0.6.05 06000 50.10 49.11 
No. 3 common and cull.. 35.00 34.60 
5/4x3 B&better heart rift..... eee 
CM BREE boob telcearn aed BeGe |” Nees 
i ee 8. err 2 Se 
3&better heart ........ ine 0té‘“‘(C kK 
BRIGHT nce asesvecxeces 3 | eee 
uO. 2 CORRIIOR. . «000 cccese i?) eee 
No. 2 COMIMOR. 2... ...6 5.055. | ee 
1x3 B&better sap rift....... i , ne 
Ue err be) ee 
No. 2 common rift...... ae. “seas 
Babetter at. ..c..ccuc 107.80 106.62 
No. 1 common flat...... 97.75 98.47 
No. 2 common flat...... 50.78 49.67 
ING, SONG COW os 6.506560 SCS “Kiccs 
bwS TNO se vekcesctesnese anges 60.00 
ING: 2 COMMOR. cc keccccs caves 50.00 
No. 2 common........... 51.07 50.00 
INO. SONG CU... cecccsss 34.60 34.50 
Ceiling 
STI ks ee eK eweend “Necus 110.00 
ING. ES COUMMIOR os csv cece 108.00 
No. 2 common........... 93.0) 
MGM PROORIOE 6 odo ds ccivca ge 77.73 
INO. 1 COMMMON.....-...66: 3. 75.00 
No. 2 common........... 42.00 45.43 
PT TN bn ocs daa een axs 61.50 59.29 
UO. 2 COMMMIOM. ... 60.5655 55.24 56.10 
No. 2 COMMON. ....25.66. 33.38 32.00 
Siding 
1x6 B&better novelty........ 95.00 
No. 2 common novelty... 49.27 
B&better bevel.......... 48.00 
No. 1 common bevel..... 44.00 
No. 2 common bevel..... 20.09 
1oxf B&better square edge... 60.00 
No. 1 com. square edge.. 57.55 —..... 
No. 2 com. square edge.. 28.73 
Roofers 
x6 No. 1 common...!....... wee. =, ee 
NO. 2 COMMION... 6c ccceee 50.60 52.50 
ING SANE COM accvccisee beoes 33.00 
Boards 
Bdbetter— 
2. Ber err et mee ee 110.00 
Ae a ea hse eee oieenh Seeaes 110.00 
PU tracy Sores a wee wate Caels 100.00 91.82 
DE ENE oo uaceeaxycereneees TCP 2 had 
BRNO EPEEY wiancccerestassactnce egaee 105.00 
DBO ct aca eeinvs Kes CKee oeees 105.00 
ES © 00 Be 0B ois ec cecccwces 109.09 100.00 
Be © th 30 POW «occ cccscavcis i, eee 
O/45 @ WOME. <2 occ iccs encee wwe i re 
eh OI coe ns os Kine a ieee. wearerare 100.00 
OF EN etc cckncasbesaccuae enews 100.00 
Re I ia o's saeco has. eeew ealees 100.00 
\o, 1 common— 
CR MOR c ra cat cc buvcacdebaGe: bases 108.00 
FR e eee 108.00 
Ix 6 D4S 90,00 87.09 
it 3 Ee ..<.. | 
Ix 6 and up S2S 90,00 90,00 
BEG © BOUND i6 bcc cia caeded rele COG 8 33s dca 
Ot Be ONE: istics a ahele vaitklve meee saeco 95.00 
CFERSO BE onde es cus écascesens duce 95.00 
\o. 2 common 
Le G2 |). ANA reine at ea ger tee 50.00 48.45 
rer rere 55.00 | ..... 
J Be cu dass wdcecesnsacen Gea  §  <waeats 
ef errr reer 0.54 
FEO MOU eecccccccecccceteces ROO “Sexes 
BO ws cia ko oe ooh eo Sees | ee 
EERO BOGE cp cc ccc cccecyecens 52.50 50.00 
ie cot 3 |, SSR a eee ernie ne Si 8 = -wawes 
Ee 0 Oe SE GD coc ccicdivewese eeew, 46.97 
1/4 Ry ce paca cin J canein ale ond eee 8 8 8 86 Head 
SORES WD 6 eb.ck ce coecesnceests See 8 sada 
34> ae. rere errs ee 3) ier 
C/O SOE a5 6nd base qesenas Sd Cr 
Vo, 3 common— 
a rere ter reece ce 30.00 
eS BD nS sors Che eclates 6.00 svewas 
ESEEO IEE cok whose aes en unnws Ci #} i Seads 
EX G0 Sees ace eewvescescinns eye 38.00 
Other grades 
ix § No. Sand cull B/in...ccs cases 37.75 
Ix 6 to 12 No. 3 and cull DiS 40.00 —..... 
Mill run, SPOON, TOUBM...05666 saves 34.25 
Shingles 
N DUN eee ecu hneceucusawe ns 8.48 8.00 
PROS WR cco Peers wa earn ens 84 3.88 
SLITS” PRIME CYUPORE. ce ccscess “omnes 7.00 
Lath 
NO. I etandard. Wi. Bh weeks Knees 17.04 
1’ No. 1 standard, green ....... 15.00 14.24 
Ge Sey SN cvsccassuneecenecne, Weems 8.09 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 10.—There is an acute 
shortage of some items in southern pine. The 
market for 2x4 finish and edge grain flooring is prac- 
tically on an auction basis. Other items, particu- 
larly stuff that meets industrial requirements, is in 
strong demand, but yard buying is not quite so 
uctive in the country. City yards continue to buy 
freely as contracts are placed by builders. As a 
tule lists are quite abbreviated and stocks of such 
items as are listed are small. Even No. 3 stuff 
is hard to get. Prices are generally firmer but not 
uniform. 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 9.—Further price advances, 
anging from $4 to $10 and covering many items, are 
announced by one large concern today, effective 
last Friday. The advances are attributed to stock 
and general market conditions. teports indicate a 
cecline im volume of actual bookings, taking the 
mills as a whole, and a slight gain in shipments, 
Which exceeded production for the week ended last 
Friday. Woods conditions remain unfavorable for 











hoofs or tires; which? 
UMBERMEN in all parts 


of the country,’ says a 


And so, we put the question 
to you: “Hoofs or tires; 
which?” ONE man with a 
Prescott. Lumber Tractor can 
move your lumber buggies 
infinitely faster than SIX men, 
with six horses or mules. And 
the Prescott will still have 
time to do scores of odd jobs 
about the yard. 
PRESCOTT 
LUMBER TRACTOR 

“Ask Any User” 


(Patents Pending) 


recent number of ‘American 
Lumberman,” “are finding 
that machinery 
labor. * * * It looks .as tho’ 
one man would soon have to 
do the work of forty * * *.” 


beats hand 


Whether you use two-wheel buggies 
or four-wheel trailers, the Prescott is 
equipped to give maximum service. Every 
detail has been worked out by practical 
men. In weight, balance, size, power, 
traction and speed it is JUST RIGHT be- 
cause every feature was worked out 
thoughtfully under stress of actual use. 


Any man can handle a Prescott. One 
of your present hands will catch the knack 
in five minutes and be an expert in a week. 
If you cut from 25,000 feet up and are 
using draft animals, you are losing money 
every day you delay ordering a Prescott. 


Write Us Frankly of Your Problems. Just See If We Can’t 
Suggest Improvements That Will Save You Big Money 


THE SUMNER K. PRESCOTT CoO. 


SEATTLE, U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS 














Army Goods 


Purchased from the U. S. Government 
Used Army Tents—Pyramid Shape—1!6x16—Cost $100.00— 


CIE GIO os. 5.5 5 eae ER AAW SAREE CE ade eae Each $35.00 
Used Army Tents—Pyramid Shape—9x9...............-045- Each 25.00 
Used Army Tents—Pyramid Shape—7x7............ 020 ee eees Each 15.00 
‘PORDUGMI RENO 5 oS Wiss 5c cca wae se sabaadleeasewaaaeawaws Each 16.00 

Larger size tarpaulins at various prices. 

Nate Br Nannen POlts 5 <5 <n 5 5k ace reencoembesneuseedicqes Per Pair 6.00 
1912 Model Officers’ Saddles—Made to fit any horse....... Each $15.00 and up 
Humane Metal Horse Collars — Will fit any horse — Just the thing for 

OD A ere ere ree eee eee er ere rer re Per Doz. 48.00 
10,000 second hand government wool lined canvas stable 

PUG RRA os ou % 5 a 0'5 0 & wa bite WO are 4 dae wld N Rae Per Pair 8.25 


The above tents and tarpaulins are all made of 12-ounce duck, being a lot heavier than 
ordinary tents. Mail orders promptly filled. Send draft or money order along. Include 


postage if by parcel post. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Barrett & Zimmerman, omy 


Horse Market 
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logging in many localities, hampering the general 
efforts to increase output. Bé&better flooring is be- 
ing quoted as high as $120, it is said. There is still 
frequent complaint of car shortage, the supply being 
apparently ‘‘spotty.’’ Some observers believe the 


price peak has been reached and cite the reported 
bookings as evidence that buying has been checked. 
Others contend that the bookings are held down by 
stock conditions at the mills, which are said to be 
declining much offered business. 
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_ Make One. 
__ Accounting 





6624%, would you do it? 
says “yes.” 


method in practice now.” 


those customers who deserve it. 


and making itemized statements. 


try alone have done it. 


counting costs. 


business, will do for you. Simply use the coupon. 





_Qpveranon keblace Ihree 


If you could instantly reduce part of your expense 
Good business judgment 
If there is a simple yet efficient method 
of reducing your accounting operations by 6624%, 
the same good business judgment says, “put that 


You, as a good merchant, extend credit service to 
But this service is 
costing you many times what it should in unproduc- 
§ tive Work Hours now devoted to posting to ledger 
These two ac- 
counting operations in your present system are a 
costly drag which can be completely eliminated. 
Two hundred thousand retail merchants in this coun- 
These merchants have purchase. 
adopted the McCaskey System of Accounts. 

With this remarkably simple yet efficient system 
all customers’ accounts are posted and balanced with 
a statement-to-the-minute accompanying each charge 
purchase, with but one writing—the original entry. 
This invariably pleases the customer and speeds up 
collections, yet at a big saving in your present ac- 


It will cost you nothing to learn what a McCaskey System of Ac- 
counts, devised and developed to meet the individual needs of your 
Mail it now. 


Eliminate 
== Posting & 
= Making of 
i Itemized 
Statements 


| OBrin 

! forward 
| customer's 
| balance. 
| DAdd fo- f.- 
days charge f= 

purchase } 
and file 

original in 
Register 








OTTO B. HEATON CO., Music 
Columbus, Ohio 
We are very much pleased with our McCaskey 
System of Accounts—mainly because it simplifies 
and expedites balancing, gives customers their 
exact balances and does away with posting. In 
other words—it saves time, energy and money. 
(Use a 2000 Account System.) 


FEDERAL SUPPLY CO. 
Pittsburgh 


rok, \. 
In connection with the introduction several years 
ago at our SIXTY ODD STORES in Western 
Pennsylvania of the McCaskey System of Accounts, 
we want to say that they have been giving us good 
satisfaction and fully meet our accounting require- 
ments. 
ADAMS COMPANY, General Merchandise 
Devine, Texas 





Adams Company was among the first in Texas 
to install a 780 account McCaskey Register, which 
enabled us to reduce our bookkeeping force by two 
men, whose time was given to lengthly monthly 
statements for every customer on the books. Now 
one young lady accurately handles our accounts 
and every customer has his correct balance on his 
duplicate slip that he carries home after each 


8. B. CHARTERS GROCERY CO. 
Pittsburgh, P 


> Pa. 

To the merchant who thinks his business is too 

large to be handled on a McCaskey Register, we 

wish to say this System is eminently successful 

with the large dealer. This fact is demonstrated 

every day at our main store through which all 
credit orders go. 

(This firm uses a 8680 Account System.) 
on on om oe ome — oe oe oe ee ee ee oe om oe oe oes 
The McCaskey Register Co. 

Dept. 83, Alllance, Ohio. 





Without any obligation whatever on my part, 
please give me complete information as to what 
a McCaskey System of Accounts for my business 
will do for me. 








STAR *“rie'* BUCKLES 


AND WIRE 


Sales managers and shipping clerks 
endorse this practical, permanent 
and economical method tor it avoids 
controversies and claims of shortage. 


Write for particulars. 


BALING TIE BUCKLE CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 













Meo SYSTEMS SALESBOOKS wpe7 ie : : co ev eee eeereersceesesresceseessoeeesons 
e Caskey. fant ot Sushaen..... iw UPON. 
© CALLIANGE, OHIO.o RGDRE cccocinencantaniaseh ae erae temo centeas 
erteereenreer Tay nie TOWN... 0. ces cccccceccccsvers DUBIE, . sccisiccces 
az The Approved Method Manufactures of 
. : Pe = STAR, 
of tying bundles of flooring, ceiling, siding, JUNIOR STAR, 
pickets, box shooks, veneer, etc., for export BULL DOG AND 
or domestic shipments is the use of ~~ : HERCULES 
Baling Tie Buckles 



























New York, Feb. 9.—There is everything in the 
southern pine situation to create an encouraging 
attitude. Inquiries are brisk, and while there are 
indications of slightly better production from some 
quarters, mills are sufficiently sold ahead to enable 
them to obtain the highest prices. It has probably 
been a long while since business has been booked 
so close to the saw as today, and with the prospects 
of a larger volume of business from railroad sources 
during the year, much activity is expected in the 
future. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 11.—The market is in an un- 
certain state, tho very strong. A good deal of lum- 
ber is passing thru a number of hands, because of 
the shortage, and this process leads to bidding up, 
with each concern taking a profit. Sales to eastern 
territory have been restricted during the last week 
by the rail embargoes, the roads in this State having 
cut off a large share of their freight movement to 
the seaboard because of the heavy fall of snow 
there. 





Boston, Mass., Feb. 11.—The market is decidedly 
firm. As there is little building here now, demand is 
not great. The conditions of production and of 
transportation are at present so poor that further 
advances before long are not thought unlikely. Un- 
der present demand retailers are not especially 
anxious to add to their stocks. Flooring prices at 
present prevailing are: A, $139 to $140; B, $133 to 
$136; C, $118 to $125. Partition is quoted at present, 
B&better, at $114 to $118. In roofers there have 
been further extraordinary advances. The 6-inch 
No. 2 common roofers are selling now at $60 to $64. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 9.—A decidedly good inquiry 
for longleaf pine prevails, which tends to emphasize 
the fact that the production has been relatively 
small. The prevailing conditions keep the quota- 
tions at a high level, even tho the local require- 
ments are not large. Dressed lumber in particular, 
such as flooring and interior work, are in demand, 
with small joists and dimension stock also called 
for, so the feeling among holders is very bullish. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 9.—Demand for all grades 
of southern pine has expanded and prices thruout 
the market have strengthened. Flooring and siding 
are reported to have sold around $125, and demand 
is for more of both than manufacturers are able to 
supply. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Little Rock, Ark., Feb. 10.—The following f. o. b. 
mill prices were obtained for Arkansas soft pine 
from Feb. 3 to 9, inclusive: 


Flooring 
1x3” 1x4” 
PN ee rT or ese $122.00 
B&better edge grain.............. $128.50 121.00 
Py eee ee oes 104.25 
Bé&better flat grain.........ssseove 102.00 102.25 
NO: SUE BON s 80.60 b0:9 5.000040800%6 92.00 91.25 
Re ne er 59.50 54.50 
Ceiling and Partition 
Yo" A” kA 3m" 
Ceiling Ceiling Ceiling Partition 
B&better ...$65.25 $81.75 $104.75 $117.00 
ee es 70.50 89.75 *79 50 
Os B saccwes es 44.75 ses sii 
Finished—Dressed 
A Bé&better Cc 
Prt hate steve gible nara selec see $104.75 ihng 
CA cicceccawsichoudan $120.00 115.50 $102.75 
le PN bb ninneakca esas 122.00 119.50 101.50 
| TS ree ee 122.00 118.5 ose 
136 tO BEE 16 8 nc ccesics ees 125.00 ose 
2% to 2x16 & 22"... 124.75 128.00 eee 
Fencing and Boards—Dressed 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 
ORO OR TC Tee $67.75 $43.50 $37.75 
We cn umaledn anc eee Dae ee 65.75 49.06 40.0 
PD ie OURESS KARAS WORD 64.2 50.50 40.75 
BE innate canes cere oe 65.00 50.25 40.50 
DE iddkon Kona ewe Nee 69.00 56.25 43.00 


Casing and Base 
4-6 & 8” B&better. $115.25 5 & 10” B&better. $118.00 
No. 1 Dimension—SZ&E 


10-18- 
12 14&16’ 20’ 
GEO ETT er . $47.00 $47.00 $47.75 
MERE i ealenaeraga esc eeat 45.75 45.75 45.25 
DME os Lenin tens wane cous 46.25 46.25 47.75 
BE 36k ariaswsesenee 45.75 45.75 47.00 
SE -sacseceseonnnseene 46.75 46.75 51.00 
No. 2 Dimension—S&E 
0-18- 
12’ 14&16’ 20’ 
8 ee Pr rr ee $44.75 $44.50 $44.25 
MUG 55 4.vinnesiseisure une 43.25 43.25 3.75 
SE pannces veceveteare 45.00 45.00 46.00 
BE 55a «dogma saat 46.00 46.00 47.25 
4 jl ee Rem 46.00 46.00 — 
S2S&CM and Shiplap 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Be Ace yas seaaee pesos $65.75 $47.00 $40.50 
ec ctepesweeben ) the ake *67.75 50.75 41.09 
BP” vesbstvscnwnniosecens 70.00 561.25 40.50 
Lath 
No. 1 No. 2 
ERR OM obi Keeani dicks ccweweesat $17.25 $14.70 


*Indicates that no sales were reported on the item 
for the period, but that price shown is brought for- 
ward from previous report. 

***None sold. 

Note.—In obtaining above average prices, freights 
computed on longleaf basis of weights have been 
deducted from delivered prices realized in various 
markets. ‘This report, therefore, does not reflect 
exact f. o. b. mill realizations. By adding freight 
from the Arkansas group to any market, using long- 
leaf weights, average delivered prices will be closely 
approximated. 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Feb. 9.—Arrivals the last week were 
not brisk, but inquiries continue active and prices 
rule decidedly strong. The scarcity of cars and 
embargoes account for an unsatisfactory trans- 
portation situation and result in some yards being 
very low on staple sizes. The box inquiry is good. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 11.—The market in shortleaf 
shows an active demand with a variety of prices 
ruling. Different sellers are quoting 6-inch roofers 
all the way from $60 to $63, depending a good deal 
on how near the car is to the destination desired. 
Bé&better finish is very scarce and is quoted around 
$150. Prices have reached such a height that many 
wholesalers expect an early reaction. Yet there is 
no increase in the amount of mill stocks available. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 11.—For the last month quo- 
tations have steadily advanced and the market 
tone has become decidedly firmer. The mills being 
sold out away ahead and production being very far 
behind normal, it is almost impossible to get any 
of the lumber here. Consequently there is very 
little business being closed. Car shortage and poor 
delivery are the bane of the market. Rough edge is 
now being quoted $110 to $115 and roofers $60 to 
$64 for 6-inch, and even over. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 9.—Weather continues to 
interfere with the arrival of stocks from the mills in 
Virginia and North Carolina, so that there has been 
no further accumulation of supplies. In fact, some- 
thing of a reduction took place, which tends to 
make the sellers very firm in their ideas as to 
values. The requirements of the box makers are 
only moderate. The prospect is for continuance of 
a buoyant market. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Feb. 11.—There is not much business 
locally in redwood. The mills are short on stocks 
and most of the output is taken up in territory 
nearer home. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 10.—The mills are loaded 
up with orders and about the only thing to be had 
in this market now is in the way of specials or an 
occasional transit car. Transits with a good mix- 
ture of stuff are eagerly sought. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 9.—Demand continues 
much in excess of available unsold supply and the 
mills report more business offering than can be 
booked. January production, according to cur- 
rent estimates, fell about 25 percent below normal 
volume in spite of the efforts to speed it up. Ship- 
ments are in good volume, by most accounts, tho 
there is occasional complaint of inadequate car sup- 
ply. With buyers eager to place orders for practi- 
cally every item offered, and apparently willing to 
Pay pretty nearly any price quoted, prices are very 
strong and tending upward. The price stabiliza- 
tion policy is consistently followed by some of the 
larger concerns, but these are specializing on sup- 
plying so far as possible the urgent needs of regu- 
lar customers, 


Chicago, Feb. 11.—The local cypress distributers 
are still unable to place with the mills the orders 
available. There could be a very active trade if the 
stocks were to be had, but distributers will not ac- 
cept orders until they know they can place the 
business. 


St. Louls, Mo., Feb. 10.—The feature of the 
cypress market is the unusual strength in native 
stock, Missouri and Arkansas manufacturers get- 
ting pretty close to the prices being paid for Gulf 
stock. The demand for Gulf stock continues big, 
and the market is strong at recent advances. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 10.—The cypress situation 
is best summed up in the statement of a cypress 
agent here that “the mills are in the market but 
they won’t take any orders.” Buyers have to re- 
main content with such odd lots as accumulate over 


regular shipments. 
soon are slim. 


Prospects of an open market 





New York, Feb. 9.—Stocks are scarce and prices 
are strong. Local yard assortments are broken, 
and, while business is confined to small quantities, 
the aggregate shows up well. Last month saw much 
greater activity on the part of woodworking mills, 
which began to see better business booked as a 
result of a good prospective building season, and 
while the weather last week discouraged some 
activity along this line, there is some good cypress 
business in sight. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 11.—The cypress demand is 
good for this time of year and buyers are usually 
carrying smaller stocks than usual, as they have 
regarded prices as too high. But the market shows 
no tendency to decline and many are now anxious 
to buy. The movement has been greatly interfered 
with by embargoes. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 9.—The better grades of 
cypress are not coming here at all except on or- 
ders, and these latter are few in number, as the 
ealls greatly exceed the available assortments of 
lumber. The weather during the last week has in- 
terfered more or less with the movement here, 
but unfortunately the output of the mills also has 
been held down. So far there are no indications 
of an easing off in the quotations. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 11.—The demand for all kinds 
of cypress from the retailers, finish makers and tank 
manufacturers is especially strong. The market is 
very firm and prices tend upward. There is very 
little cypress coming into this market. Cypress is 
very easy to sell and very hard to get. Prices are: 
FAS, 4/4, $120 to $125; selects, 4/4, $110 to $115; 
No. 1 shop, 4/4, $86 to $88. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 9.—There is not much ac- 
tivity in eypress. Consumers are discouraged by 
their experiences of being able to get but a 
fraction of the lumber they need, and because of the 
little encouragement they have received from mill 
agents. None of the southern mills are in the mar- 
ket and their representatives are just beginning to 
give assurances that there is lumber on the way 
from the mills to fill orders that have been on their 
books, some of them at least, since in December. 
Prices generally are reported steady and strong as 
a result of recent efforts to stabilize the market, 
altho many buyers have offered premiums for de- 


liveries. 
SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Feb. 11.—Red cedar shingles.are quoted 
this week: Clears, $8.56, and stars, $6.97, Chicago 
basis. White cedars: Extras, $7.50; standards, $6.50; 
and sound butts, $4.25, Chicago basis. Lath are be- 
ing quoted at even fancier prices than lumber, all 
kinds of lath bringing high prices. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 10.—Substitute roofing 
material is fast making inroads on the red cedar 
shingle sales. Recent advances in prices of cedar 
shingles have caused a falling off in demand that 
is most noticeable. Quotation for*A* is around 
$6, and for clears, $7.30 to $7.50. 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 7.—Fir shingles are becom- 
ing more plentiful, there being reports of numerous 
mills this week taking to that line as an experi- 
ment. The red cedar market is off by at least 25 
cents, with a weak undertone, following last week’s 
prices at the highest point ever reached for this 
product. To the trade: Stars, $5.85; clears, $7.10 
to $7.15. Practically all the mills are running. 


St. Louls, Mo., Feb. 10.—The shingle market in 
St. Louis territory is $7.10 for clears and $5.80 for 
stars, Pacific coast base. Clears seems to be most 
in demand, causing the spread between these two 
items to grow. There is a fair demand. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 10.—Shingle supplies ap- 
pear to be slightly improved and this has held stars 
down to $5.90 to $6 and clears generally around 
$7.25, coast basis. Siding is hard to get in any 
wood. A quotation on red cedar puts the price at 
$44 over list, Coast basis. The lath situation appears 
to be becoming a little easier. Southern pine mills 
are said to be turning out larger quantities and re- 





Norfolk, Va., Feb. 7.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. Norfolk: 











Cull and 

EDGE (ROUGH) No. 2 & better No. 3 Bor pte heave 
4/4 LAR CCR WESC COMERS CSW OR EED $ 98.50@105.50 $73.50@ 76.00 $40.50@ 42.50 $36.50 @38.00 
OO ase a wipe aie Ka Wig alae eee ED 104.50@114.50 74.50 @77.00 Ck 8 ere eer 
oa CCC CWOREYE DEM BC RO RR ES OeECE aor ae )115.50 75.50 @78.00 Pe ee eee 

re . . 7.5 * ere eee ereeeee 
Rover 4/4 07.50 @117.50 TEM > _waaceddenens-. “auaeedaucess 
8” NRET SE Cae wep aeRe Se Calee 103.00 @113.00 78.00 @80.00 47.00 @48.00 40.00 @ 41.00 
10” Pe re ee et ere 104.00 @114.00 79.00@81.00 48.00 @49.00 41.00 @42.00 
Ean, Weds ade manelemc aware ae 107.00 @117.00 82.00 @85.00 50.50@52.50 42.50@43.50 
Bark Srrips, Nos. 1 & and 2.......... $77.00@79.00 BARK Strip PaRrTITION, Nos. 1 and 2....$82.50@87.50 
ME. ede nee esesvecwawaes SE2ZEGS4.50 CULE HED TIBART... . « ccccccccccccccccec 24.50 @ 25.00 
No. 2 € bet 
Late, Nou Bos ckccs $15.00 @17.00 ROOFERS, 67....0.. $50.00@51.00 Vi  - eee e eT ee ee $102.50 
a uke eee 9.00@.... fea wwe 51.00@52.00 Se RE 104.50 
gACTORY FLOORING... 45.50@52.50 | ae 52.00@53.00 Me haea dada dhareue 105.50 
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ports indicate that better supplies soon will be 
available on the west Coast. 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 9.—Demand rules active 
for both items, with mill supplies scant and shingle 
stocks broken in assortment. A movement to make 
and place on the market 32-inch pine lath, in order 
to utilize waste stock and increase the available 
lath supply, is being discussed among southern pine 
manufacturers, but it is realized that it can only 
succeed with the codperation of the trade. Lath of 
all grades and woods are being snatched up wher- 
ever offered, according to report. Some of the 
larger cypress manufacturers are holding to the old 
list prices on both shingles and lath but have little 
to offer. Others are practically out of the market. 
Most of the orders accepted are for mixed cars. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 11.—The embargoes on 
shingles are checking the movement to a large ex- 
tent and holding up the market. Extra clears are 
quoted here at $9.16 and stars at $7.48. Not much 
immediate demand is reported, tho retailers an- 
ticipate placing orders in the near future, when the 
building situation improves. Severe storms are 
holding back a good deal of work in this terri- 
tory. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Feb. 9.—Coast shingles 
are more plentiful than a few weeks ago, but a cur- 
tailment in supplies is anticipated in view of the 
scarcity of cars. With transit stock obtainable 
more freely than a week ago quotations have re- 
ceded somewhat from the prices in force at that 
time, a decrease of 40 cents on clears during the 
last week, bringing them down to $8.63, local basis. 
Dealers in fir report prices firm and unchanged dur- 
ing the last few weeks. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 11.—Lath continue to be in 
light supply, in slow demand from retailers here- 
abouts and in good demand from consumers far- 
ther west. Prices are about, Boston rate, 1%-inch, 
$16 to $17; 1%4-inch, $15 to $16.50. Retailers here 
are most disinclined to pay over $15 for anything. 
Round wood lath offerings have not increased. 
Shingle activity is even less than a week ago. In 
the white cedars prices are: Extras, $8.50 to $9; 
clears, $8 to $8.50. In the red cedars prices are 
high and firm, chiefly because of transportation 
difficulties in getting them here. There is not a 
great demand for furring, but it is very firm, two- 
inch being sold at $50; three-inch, $48. There are 
practically no spruce clapboards on offer and their 
price is most uncertain. Demand is slow. Prices 
would probably average, four-foot, extras, $80; 
clears, $78. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 9.—The weather in the last 
week has reduced activity among the builders, de- 
spite which fact there was no diminution of strength 
in the quotations, with stocks light. Much the same 
state of affairs prevails in regard to lath, except 
that the assortments are somewhat larger. Both 
products give promise of staying high and making 
perhaps further advances. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 9.—More inquiries for shin- 
gles are on the market, but there is practically no 
distribution to consumers. Wholesale and retail dis- 
tributers receive little encouragement from the mills, 
West or South, and the condition of stocks points 
to strong prices for the spring season. Lath con- 
tinue in strong demand, with stocks low and prices 
whatever the seller asks. 


BOXBOARDS 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 11.—The boxboard market is 
quiet still, tho a slight improvement in demand has 
been experienced and there is a slight strengthening. 
There is a considerable divergence of prices still. 
Consumers of box lumber seem to be pretty well 
supplied and unwilling to stock up except at most 
favorable prices. On the other hand, there are a 
number of manufacturers unwilling to part with 
their stock unless the value they set upon it is 
paid.. Hence the different prices. Round edge pine 
sell at $32 to $35; square edge, $50 to $60. 











“Buck Saw” Cloth 
Gloves and Mittens 


are durable and dependable. 
Just the thing for men of the 
lumber camps who want 
comfort and good hand 
protection. 


Sample sent on request. 


Progress Mfg. Co., *Wis.™ 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line fer four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 

line. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines, 

No display except the heading can be ad- 

mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 

4 secure insertion in regular department. All 7 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











SILO AND SILO STAVES FOR SALE 
One 14x28 two-piece stave creosoted silo complete and one 
cur No. 2 Clear Fir and C. Y. P. silo staves at) bargain 
prices to move quick. Will sell part car staves, balance 
car Y. I. dropsiding or flooring. 
D. RIXMANN LUMBER CO., Hoyleton, TI. 





LOGS FOR SALE 
600 thousand to 700 thousand feet of Wisconsin Pine and 
hardwood logs, hardwood consisting of Birch, Basswood, 
Maple and Elm. Good chance to have the logs sawed as 
desired. ’ 
Address “R154. care American Lumberman. 
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WANTED—ESTIMATOR AND DRAFTSMAN 


With sufficient sales ability and business training to super- 


vise sales efticiently. Prefer man who has some knowle dge 
of err mill costs. Give complete particulars. LUHR 
ING LUMBER COMPANY, Evansville, Ind. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS SUPERINTENDENT 
For sash, door and general millwork. Must be familiar with 
the manufacture of special millwork and = have some 
knowledge of stock doors and sash as well as experience in 
handling men, 

Address “EE. 158.0 care Ainerican Luinberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT MAN TO OPERATE 
Model 10 Barnhart Log Loader. Wages, $5.50 per day 
and board. Steady work. 

Address “EF, 212."" care American Lumberman. 

WANTED—FOREMAN 
For special millwork factory. Good opportunity for young 
inan with general knowledge of factory work. 

Address “PR. 114,"" care American Lumberman. 














WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
With fair general knowledge of millwork business as estl- 
mator and sale sman, 
Address “FL O115,"" care American Lumberman., 





WANTED—A HIGH CLASS 
Yellow pine buyer who is personally acquainted with the 
mills east of Mississippi River, also the Carolinas. Must 
be a man of good standing and competent to help out on the 
selling end if necessary, also othce correspondence, ete. 
Can also use another buyer who is well acquainted with 
West Side mills. Give age, experienee, and salary which 
will be strictly confidential,” 
Address “EF, 108,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTS SUPPLIED 
Want employment, bend employees, want anything? Of 
course you do—every wants something. Advertise in 
the W ANTED DEPARTMENT OF THE AMERICAN LUM- 
RERMAN 


WANTED—A COMPETENT OFFICE MAN. 
Must have experience in lumber manufacturing office. Must 
be able to furnish bond and satisfactory references. State 
salary, send references and how soon can report for work 
in first letter, Location, northern Michigan. 

Address “RF. 1op."’ care American Lumberman. 











THINK WHAT IT MEANS 
Many thousands of people each week read the classified 
advertisements looking for employment, employees, lumber, 
shingles, timber and timber lands, business opportunities, 
machinery, locomotives, cars, rails, ete, Always looking 
for something—-your advertisement in the wanted and for 
sale department would be seen by the very people you want 
Advertise now. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


to reach. 














YOUNG MAN COMPETENT TO FIGURE 


Country lists, and act as a house salesman for large sash 
and door concern. Must have good education, be of good 
address, intelligent and competent. We desire to have the 
position permanently filled, and will not consider a teim- 
porary worker, 


COLE MANUFACTURING CO., Memphis, Tenn, 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER 
Must have good record as return producer. Excellent 
chance for advancement to right man, Give full informa- 
tion about past record, experience and references in ap 
plication. 

Address “F. 101,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood buyer, 30 to 35 years of age, well acquainted 
with mills in West Virginia, Old Va,, Kentucky, Tennessee 
and the Carolinas. Must be well educated, capable of as- 
sisting in otlice work and also at the selling end. All re- 
plies strictly contidential, Tell us all about your expe- 
rience, also salary desired, etc, 
Address “EF. 104,°° care American Lumberman. 


ORDER CLERK, STOCKMAN & YARD FOREMAN 
Wanted for retail lumber yard; growing city in Michigan. 
State salary wanted, experience and details in reply. 

Address “EF. 122," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MILL FOREMAN 
We want a capable man who understands running and 
keeping up a large sawmill. A good place for the right 
kind of man. 
Address “F. 117," care Ameracin Lumberman. 


WANTED—A COMPETENT AND 
Experienced logging foreman for hardwood operation in 
Mississippi using 380,000 ft. daily. Logging by river and 
rail. State experience and salary expected in first letter. 
Only hustler need apply. 

Address “FL 187." care American Lumberman. 


PLANING MILL FOREMAN WANTED. 

One who is familiar with and can keep going both Berlin 
and Woods fast feed machines. Must be man of good char- 
acter, Knows Southern Association grades and can control 
labor. Don’t write unless you know the job thoroughout 
and can do the work. We want a good man. Our mill is 
in a good healthy locality not far from the Gulf in southern 
Alabama. Send references together with salary wanted in 
own handwriting in first letter. 

Address “FE. 144,°° care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YARD MAN 
In good Michigan town near Detroit. State salary wanted 
and references. Must be ready for work now. 
Address “FEF. 150,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN GOOD PENMAN 
For figuring estimates, invoices. One with stenographic 
experience preferred. Lumber office northwest side Chicago. 
Excellent opportunity, 
Address “F, 146,’’ care American Lumberman. 





























WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
For bookkeeper and office assistant, Permanent position, 
good salary. 
Address “FR. 105° care American Lumberman, 


ESTIMATOR WANTED. 
Young man familiar with Cost Book ‘*A.’’ and stock mill 
work in general. State age, salary expected, experience, 
and references in first letter. 
Address ‘S. 238, eare American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED PAY ROLL CLERK 
At lumber manufacturing oftice in northern Michigan. Must 
be able to furnish bond and satisfactory references. State 
salary expected and how soon can report for work in first 
letter. 

Address “EF. 128,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SAWMILL MEN 
And lumber handlers; Sawyers, Setters, a Trim- 
mermen, Filers, Lumber-pilers, Lumber grad 
Address THE PAS LUMBER COMP ANY. LVD., 
The Pas Man, formerly The Prince Albert Lumber Co., 
Prince Albert, Sask. 














AN ADVERTISEMENT 
In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be seen by the 
very people who are interested—it 
WILL 
always carry your message to more readers—bring better 
returns than any other medium and 
MAKE 
you money—send your advertisement to the ‘‘Greatest Lumber 
Journal on Earth’’ and get quick results all the time—it is a 
GOOD 
thing to be in good company—besides it supplies many wants 
each day and has no equal as a salesman. 
Send your advertisement to 
THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 





WANTED—YOUNG MAN STENOGRAPHER 
With clerical ability for lumber oftice northwest side Chi- 
CAaLgu. 

Address “FR. 147,"" care American Lumberman. 


‘climate. 





WANTED—ASSISTANT MANAGER. 
Young man as assistant manager of hardwood mill located 
in southern city. Mill cutting 100,000’ per day. Must be 
a man with executive ability, who has had experience in 
the manufacture of hardwood lumber, also thoroughly fa- 
miliar with grades. Good position for the right man. Only 


first-class man with plenty of energy wanted. 
salary expected and full details first letter. 
Address “E. 110,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—THOROUGHLY COMPETENT AND 
Experienced man to take charge, as foreman, of Clyde 
Cableway Skidder operation in West Virginia. State refer- 
ences and wages expected in first letter. 

ddress “E. 100,’’ care American Lumberman. 


FOREMAN WANTED FOR PLANING MILL 
Man who thoroughly understands saws and high-speed wood- 
working machinery, a hustler and thoroughly yet of get- 
ting results. PEARSON & LUDASCHER LUMBER CO., 
Delaware River and Westmoreland St., Philadelphia, Pa! 


WANTED—BY MANUFACTURING AND 
Wholesale lumber concern in small town in Alabama, ex- 
perienced lumber stenographer; prefer one who can use dic- 
taphone in addition to taking regular notes. Good living 
conditions and good salary, but we expect real ability and 
service, 

Address “E. 152,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 
Age about 35, having wide experience wholesale hardwoods, 
a good correspondent and also posted on the buying and 
selling end, as assistant, and capable of taking full charge 
of our hardwood department, in the absence of its manager. 
—_ age, experience, references, salary, all in strict confi- 
ence. 
Address “E, 147,’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS SAW MILL FOREMAN 
For mill on Menominee River. Good position for right 
party, and steady run. 

Address “E. 108,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS LUMBER INSPECTOR 
Address OWEN MFG. CO., Logan, 0. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED FOREMAN 
For Retail Lumber Yard. One who knows grades, capable 
of handling men, able to get results. State age, married or 
single, experience, reference and salary wanted in first letter, 
Answer in own handwriting. WASHINGTON LBR. & 
COAL CO., Indiana Harbor, Ind. 


AT TOPONAS, COLORADO 
Wanted—Two expert lath sawyers, two bolters, one grader 
and one ratchet saw setter. Experienced men only. Fine 
Will pay railroad fare. Write TOPONAS LUM 
BER COMPANY, Lincoln, Neb. 


WANTED—A WIDE AWAKE 
Dimension mill and lath mill man, either salary or contract. 
ddress “S. 2,°’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—CIVIL ENGINEER 
For railroad log operation in mountainous country: prefer 
young man anxious to broaden knowledge in this line. Give 
references, previous experience, age, salary wanted and 
when available. 
Address “C, 135," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGERS 
For’ southern Minnesota and South Dakota. Only men of 
experience and that ean furnish good references need apply. 
Address “Pp, 34,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
By West Virginia Hardwood Manufacturer and Whole 
saler, a young man to assist in Sales Department. Prefer 
one with some experience in traffic matters. Must be good 
correspondent. Good opportunity fer right party. State 
age, experience, reference, ete. 
Address “DP. 130,"’ care American Lumberman. 


PLANING MILL MACHINE HANDS 
Two or three good men for feeding matchers, moulders, etc., 
eapable of setting up machines. 
THE BROWNLEE COMPANY, P. O. Box 721, Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED 
Two hardwood inspectors, millwright and lumber loaders 
by contract. Steady. HACKLEY-PHELPS-BONNELL CO., 
Phelps, Vilas Co., Wis. 


WANTED—AT ONCE DRAFTSMAN 
To list and detail millwork from plans, for planing mill 
doing high-grade special work. Permanent position. No 
ow required. Answer to BOX 1254, Fort Worth, 
ex 


BOOKKEEPER AND ASSISTANT MANAGER 
In large line yard in western South Dakota. Must have 
pleasing personality. Some knowledge of architecture and 
drafting desirable but not essential. Opportunity for ad- 
vancement to capable man. State full particulars, salary 
asked and how soon you could come, in first letter. 
Address “C. 115,’’ care American Lumberman. 


Give age, 





















































WANTED—TWO YARD MEN. 
For retail yard in Flint, Mich. Must be familiar with 
mouldings, sash, doors, etc. State experience and salary 
expected. 
Address “E. 148,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER 
Energetic young man to take charge of books in retail yard 
in southern Michigan city of 100,000. Reply in handwrit- 
ing, giving experience, references and salary expected. 
Address “E. 144,’’ care American Lumberman,. 


WANTED—FOREMAN FOR SMALL 
Woodworking plant, making line of stock in quantities. 
Must be A-1. Give references, experience and wages wanted 
in first letter. 

Address “E. 146,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
A man that knows machinery and is capable of looking 
over the mechanical part of a large operation. Must have 
some knowledge of drafting and construction. A _ liberal 
salary to the right man. 
Address “INDUSTRY,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LIVE WIRE AS BOOKKEEPER 
And assistant in retail yard. .Must have good references. 
Answer in handwriting, stating age, experience and salary. 
Start at once. SPRINGER LUMBER COMPANY, 
Springer, New Mexico. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER 
And general office man for retail yard located in good live 
Illinois town of 4,000 population. Give full details and sal- 
ary expected in first letter. 

Address “EB. 102,’’ care American Lumberman. 




















WANTED 


Do you want a situation or better your present employment? 
The best way is to advertise in the wanted employment col- 
umns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED—YOUNG, AMBITIOUS MAN 
With small capital to invest in screen door and window 
plant. Must have knowledge sufficient to build, equip and 
— =... Balance of capital will be advanced 
locally. 
COMMENOLAT. ASSOCIATION, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


WANTED—STICKER, SASH, DOOR AND 
Bench hands and stock cutter. 
LUICK BROS. & CO., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN STENOGRAPHER 
For sawmill office in Southern Alabama. Must have some 
knowledge of bookkeeping. Prefer man with lumber ex- 
perience. Answer in own handwriting, giving references 
and salary expected in first letter. 

Address “E. 104,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—HIGH CLASS MANAGER 
For retail yard in Oklahoma; must be A-1; give reference 
with ene bond will be required; salary $300.00 per 
month. 
Address “E. 105,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER AND ACCOUNTANT 
By line yard in Oklahoma; must be capable of compiling 
annual reports and familiar with present income and profit 
tax laws; state = and give references. 

ddress 106,’’ care American Lumberman. 


OLD SSTABLISHED MANUFACTURER AND 
Wholesaler in Northern Pennsylvania wants office and sales 
manager at once. Give references, experience and salary 
— in first letter. Might acquire interest in business 
ater. 

Address “EB. 150,’"’ care American Lumberman. 


YOUNG MAN FOR ASSISTANT MANAGER 

Of lumber yard whose annual business exceeds $500,000.00. 
Must be experienced in estimating, selling, handling custom- 
ers and competent to piece bill finish, sash and doors from 
plans. Apply, giving complete information concerning ex- 
perience and ability, stating wages desired. F. M. SIB- 
LEY LUMBER COMPANY, Kercheval and Beaufait Ave- 
nues, Detroit, Mich. 


























